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IX.—An Oath of Hannibal 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH AND ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES 


Polybius (7.9) quotes the oath of Hannibal confirming his alliance with 
Philip V of Macedon. A philological examination shows that this text is an 
official translation from Punic. 


Among other excerpts from Polybius’ Histories, the Codex 
Urbinas 112, now in the Vatican, has preserved a fragment of 
Book vil giving the terms of the oath taken by Hannibal in 215 B.C. 
to confirm his alliance with Philip V of Macedon. This exceptional 
document has not received the attention it merits. As a matter of 
fact, since J. G. Schweighaeuser's annotations in his edition of 
Polybius (vol. 6) were published in 1792, the Oath has never been 
examined throughout, but only quoted here and there. Conse- 
quently, neither its diplomatic formulation nor its religious char- 
acter has been recognized. I hope to deal with these aspects in a 
forthcoming paper, but in order to give a historical interpretation 
of a record, we must first complete its philological examination. 
Such is the purpose of the present article! The passage runs as 
follows: 


! I am deeply indebted to Professors G. L. Della Vida, H. L. Ginsberg, and Ralph 
Marcus for most helpful criticisms in Semitic matters of a draft of this paper. But 
the author is alone responsible for the views stated here. 

The following abbreviations are used in Addition to the familiar ones: Cooke = G. 
A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903); Helbing = R. 
Helbing, Die Kasussyntax der Verba bei den Septuaginta (Goettingen, 1928); Johannes- 
sohn = M. Johannessohn, Der Gebrauch der Prüpositionen in der Septuaginta (NGG 
Beiheft, 1925) = Mitteil. des Septuaginta Unternehmens 3 (Berlin, 1926); Kaelker = F. 
Kaelker, De elocutione Polybiana (Leipziger Studien zur class. Philol. 4 [Leipzig, 1880]); 
Krebs = F. Krebs, Die Präpositionen bei Polybius (Beiträge zur histor. Grammatik der 
Griech. Sprache 1 [Würzburg, 1882]); Mayser = E. Mayser, Grammatik der griech. 
Papyri (Leipzig-Berlin, 1926-1938); Michel = Ch. Michel, Recueil d'inscript. grecques 
(Bruxelles, 1900); Swete = H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge, 1914); Thackeray = H. St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament 
in Greek (Cambridge, 1909); Welles = C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the 
Hellenistic Period (New Haven, 1934). For brevity’s sake no reference is given as to 
grammatical and lexical facts fixed in current grammars and lexicons. Phoenician 
material cited here is taken, so far as no reference is given, from the admirable book of 
Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (American Oriental Series, 8, 
[New Haven, 1936]). 

? | reproduce the text of the second edition of F. Hultsch, 2 (Berlin, 1892), but 

reestablish wherever advisable the readings of the Cod. Urbinas. 
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"Opkos Ov ero 'AvviGas 6 otparnyés, * * * Maywvos, 
Mópkavos Bapuókapos, kai 7üvres "yepovovao rai Kapx1- 
doviwy of wer’ avTod Kal wavres Kapxnddviot orparevo- 
pevor per avTov, mpds Zevoparvn Kreouaxou 'A@nvaior, 
mpecGevTny Ov arécTELAE pos HUGS Pir.mos 6 Bacireds, 
Anuntpiov, trép avtov kal Maxeddvwy kal trav cuppa- 
xcv, €vavriov Aus kai "Hpas kai ' AgróNNovos, &vavriov 
ĉaiuovos Kapxnôoviwv kai "HpakAéovs kai 'IoAáov, évav- 
Tlov "Apews Tpitwvos Iloceda@vos, évavriov bev rv 
gVvoTpaTEvomevwy Kal HAiov Kal ceAnVNS Kal Hs, évavriov 
morauðv kai Auu&evov kai VdaTwY, évayTiov mavTwy Bedy 
dco. KaTéxovo. Kapxyndova, évavriov ÜeQv Tàvrwv boot 
Makxeboviay Kai THY GAAnv ‘EXAGdba karéxovow, évavriov 
Gey ravTwy TOV KaTa OTPATELAV, ÖOOL TIVÈS EhETTHKACLY 
émi rovde Tov Opxov. ‘AvviBas ó orparnyòs erev, kal 
mavres Kapxnooviwy yepovortacrai of wer’ abrod, kal map- 
res Kapxnéddrmoe orparevouevor per avtod, 6 av boxy 
bury kal utv, Tov Spxov ToUTov DécBar epi didrias Kal 


* 


ebvolas KaAfs, piAous Kal oikelous Kal ddeAdots, eh’ à 
H 

T eivai owtouévovs vro BacuXéos Ou Urrov kal Make- 

; ^ 5 t e ^ 
dovwy kal rò r&v üÀNov "EAMQwvov, boot eiciv abTav 
, , , u? , 1 
oUupaxor, kuptous Kapxmóoviovus kai AvviBav rov orpa- 
3 ^ 
Tw'yóv kal robs uer avTov Kal roùs Kapxnédoviwy virap- 
e A A A , 
xovs, ócor Tots abTots vóuois xpàvrat, kai. Irvkatous, kai 
e , 1 » r € , 4 x 
doar moAes Kal €Ovn, Kapyxynéoviwy virnkoa, kai TOUS 
oTpaTwras Kal Tovs cuupaxous, Kal maoas modes Kat 
s 1 ef 9 e A t, , ^ 3 , , 1 
&0yq mpòs äs orv uiv dj T€ QuMa TOV €v. IraAMq kai 
KeAria kai év Tfj Avyvarivgy, kai 7pós oborwas ruiv àv 
yevntat Piila Kal cvuuaxta év rabTQ Tfj xopa. Earar de 
kal Piirros 6 BactAe’s kai Makeóóves kai TOv. &ÀNov 
"EAAqvev oi cüóuuaxov octóuevou kai. GvAaTTÓuevou bmÓ 
Kapxn6oviov TGv ovo Tparevoutvov kal brò '"Irvkatov, kai 
t x "^ , A 3 A e , ` , 
bro TacÓv TÓNeov kai Ovav Oca éori Kapxnédoviors 
vrnKkoa, Kal ouupaxwv Kal oTpaTwrav, kal TÒ TAV- 
rwv vav kal ro\ewv boa éaTiv &» 'IraAq kal Kedrig 
kat Avyvotivy, Kai b7o Tov GAAwy baor av yevwvTar 
olppaxot év Tots Kat’ 'IraXiay Toros TovToLs. OvK Emt- 
, 

Govrevoopev GAAHAots, ode AOXW xpnoóueha Ex AAAHAOLS™ 
pera måons è mpoÜvuias kai ebvolas üvev óóXov kai 
émeBovrAns écóue80a. ToXéuuoL Tots Tpós Kapxmóoviovs To- 
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Neuovar, xwpis fBacuXéov kal TÓAXeov kai Auuévov pos 
9 obs "uiv elow Spxoe Kai $uALau. — écóueÜa 0€ kal Tjuets 
mocot Tois TWoAEuovar mpos BactAéa Pidurmov, xwpis 
Bactréwy Kal moAewr Kal eOvv mpds ods utv elow dpKor 
10 kal iiai. ececbe è kal utv Tpós TÓv TÓAeuov, Os 
éoTw Tui» TpOs ‘Pwyatous, éws av huty kal bury of Oeol 
11 Sce rhv ebnuepiav. BonOnoere 5€ Huty, ws av xpEla Ñ 
12 kal ws äv cvu$wevüsceuev. Towcüvrov 06 TOv Üeóv 
Üutv uév kal jutv karà rÓv mOAEUOY THY mpods ’Pwyaious Kal 
robs cuupaxous alrav, av aktmor “Pwuator avvri8ec0a. 
wept diArtas, ovvOncducda, wor evar mpòs buas THY 
13 adbrhy piriav, eh’ & re wh eeivar abrots &pacbar mpds 
buds pndémote moA\euov, und elvar ‘Pwpaiouvs xupious 
Kepxupaiwy pnd’ ’Aro\Awriataév kal ’Emdapviwy unde 
Papov unde Acuadns kai Ilapbevav pnd’ ’Arwravias. 
14  ámoóócovc. 06 kal Agugrpue TQ Papiw rods oikelovs 
15 mávras, ol eicw èv TÔ kowdQ Tv ‘Pwuaiwv. à» ó€ 
aipwrvrat ‘Pwuator rpos tuads vóAepuov 7) mpòs Huds, Bon- 
0ncouev GAANAOts eis TÓv TÓAeuov, KaOws GY EKaTEpOLs 
16 $5 xpeia. dpuolws dé kai Edy Tives &AAOL, xwpis Bacitrewy 
Kai TÓAewov kai €Ov@v apos & Hucy elow Gpxor Kal drALat. 
17 édav óé óokg Huiv adedretvy 4} mpocbetvar Tpós TÓvÓe TOV 
ópkov, üd$eNoÜuev 1j TpooÜ/couev ws äv utv ok àu- 
porepots. 


I 


A glance at the Greek text will convince the reader that the 
Oath is neither Polybius’ own composition nor a literary adapta- 
tion of the original document. There are a dozen instances of 
harsh hiatus in the passage, beginning with ero ’AvviBas (1) and 
ending with doxj audorépos (17). Such cacophony was distasteful 
to Polybius and painstakingly avoided by every literary writer of 
his age, as well as by Sosylus, Hannibal’s teacher of Greek. But 
busy officials, who lacked the time to polish bureaucratic prose, did 
not much care whether or not vowels were thus juxtaposed. Ac- 
cordingly, official records of the Hellenistic Age show, like Han- 


3For Polybius’ usage cf. Kaelker, 236; Polybius ed. Büttner-Wobst, 4 (Leipzig, 
1904), p. Ixxv. For the usage of a Semite writing in literary Greek cf. H. G. 
Meecham, The Letter of Aristeas (Manchester, 1935) 162. 

* FGrH 2, no. 176; U. Wilcken, H 41 (1906) 103. 
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nibal’s Oath, many such cacophonous combinations.) As often, 
Polybius has reproduced the document verbatim,$ and thus the 
Codex Urbinas has preserved a unique document, a Greek record 
written by Hannibal's chancellery. 

The Oath had been sworn in a Punic camp. Before his own 
gods, invoked as witnesses, the Carthaginian chief pronounced 
formulas of conditions and obligations. Necessarily he spoke in 
Punic, inasmuch as the gods of Carthage were not supposed to 
understand Greek." It therefore appears that the text of the Oath 
quoted by Polybius is simply a Greek version of the original text: 
Starting from this premise, let us examine the document.? 

Taken individually, each word, and almost each construction 
of the Oath, is idiomatic Greek. The vocabulary is classical. Of 
the sixty-three words in the Oath (thirty-seven nouns and adjec- 
tives, twenty-six verbs), only two are not found in Attic prose,? 
a political term !! and a poetical word.!! Two other words are 
used with new, Hellenistic connotations.” On the other hand, the 
vocabulary of the Oath belongs ? to the general idiom of con- 


$ Welles, p. 1; Mayser 2.3 s.v. Hiatus; W. Croenert, in Raccolta G. Lumbroso 
(Milano, 1925) 450; W. Lademann, De titulis Atticis (Diss. Basel, 1935) 44. 

6 Cf. Krebs, 31; Biittner-Wobst, op. cit. (see note 3) 4, p. xxiv. A. Schulte, De 
ratione . . . inter Polybium et tabulas publicas (Diss. Halle, 1909) 19. 

7 For the service of a Greek divinity (Demeter) in Carthage, there were Greek 
priestesses: Diod. 14.77.4. 

8 The bibliography of the subject is compiled by M. Holleaux, CAH 8.745. See 
also W. F. Walbank, Philip V (Cambridge, 1940) 70. 

? In the LXX there are three to four words per page not to be found in Attic prose. 
Cf. Swete 295. 

10 vepovoracrai (1). The substantive is derivated from the verb yepovotasw, 
attested only in later Roman time (IG 12.8.389 [Thasos]). Cf., for derivation, 
Mayser 1.3.74; P. Chantraine, La Formation des noms en Grec ancien (Paris, 1933) 316. 
The substantive again appears as the title of members of the municipal college of 
elders, from the first century A.D. onwards. Cf. Jos. AJ 4.224; Is. Lévy REG 8 (1895) 
133. Numerous examples in J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerousia (Hesp., Suppl. 11, 1941) 
178 s.v. 

1 Aóxos (8). The noun is poetic, but the verb is used in Hellenistic prose (Plb. 
3.40.6; Lxx, Gen. 33.13, etc.). Hellenistic chancelleries often used words which 
occurred before the Koine only in the poets. Cf. Welles, p. xcii and for Polybius 
cf. M. A. Kreling, De usu poeticorum verborum (Diss. Utrecht, 1886). 

1? ebguepía (10). The noun is found in Xen. Hell. 2.4.2 and thereafter, but in the 
meaning of “victory” it has its earliest appearance in the Oath. The same meaning 
occurs in Sosylus, fr. 1 (see above, note 4). Hellenistic, too, is the use of the verb 
åtıów (12), to mean ‘‘make request.” Cf. Welles, s.v. 

13 See notes 9 and 10. The word óóXos is employed in the forensic sense by Plato, 
etc., and then by the Lxx, but it is absent from the Apocrypha which were composed 
in Greek, as well as from the papyri and, apparently, from Hellenistic inscriptions. 
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temporary chancelleries.“ The author of the document attempted 
to compose a piece in good bureaucratic style.’ Accordingly, the 
accidence conforms to classical rules.!$ 

The syntax, for a translation from Semitic idiom, is, on the 
whole, good. The author handles easily the complicated system 
of Greek cases, prepositions, voices, moods and tenses." He deals 
skillfully with such difficult matters as, e.g., the genitive absolute 18- 
or the subjunctive,!? which have no place in Phoenician. He avoids 
such crude Semitisms as mark the translation Greek of the Septua- 
gint—e.g., an imitation of the infinitive construction—? although 
at some points, as will be seen further on, he slavishly follows the 
original. 


It reappears in legal Greek as a translation of Latin dolus, about 100 B.c. (SEG 3.378). 
"EmcBovAy now occurs in an Athenian decree of 196 B.c. (B. D. Meritt, Hesp. 5 [1936] 
422). 

14 According to Welles, p. xcvii, in royal letters of the third century B.c. one fifth 
of the vocabulary belongs to the Koine. On the other hand, vocabulary of private 
letters by cultivated writers remained almost Attic in Hannibal’s time. Cf. S. Wit- 
kowski, Aeg. 13 (1933) 539. 

15 We may note that only one verb (cverparetouat) and two nouns (yepovotacrai, 
A^óxos) used in the Oath are not represented in the Lxx, but other political terms are 
absent from the translated books and appear only in the Apocrypha. Such are: 
einuepta, ebvora, émtBovdAn, TpeaBevTHs, oTpaTLMTAL, obupaxor, avuuaxia, Umrapxot. 

16 The only Hellenistic feature of the morphology is the future adedoduer (17) 
from adarpéw (classical: agatpoduev). The oldest instance quoted in lexicons comes 
from the Attic dramatist, Timostrates, about 190 B.c. (cf. A. Korte, RE. s.v.). But 
the form already appears in the Lxx Pentateuch (Num. 15.14, etc.). 

17 It is noteworthy that the articular infinitive which is a common feature of the 
Koine does not occur in the Oath. The following prepositions occur in the passage: 
avev (Gen.), eis (Acc.), éw (Dat.), &avriov (Gen.), émi (Gen. Dat.), kará (Acc.), pera 
(Gen.), wept (Gen.), mpds (Acc.), trép (Gen.), bd (Gen.), xopis (Gen.). IIpós occurs 
ten times in a total of twenty-seven instances of the use of prepositions. 

18 Genitive absolute vousávrwv 5é trav Og@v (12). In the Lxx the construction is 
often used to express the Hebrew circumstantial clause. See J. Sterenberg, The Use of 
Conditional Sentences in the Alexandrian Version of the Pentateuch (Diss. Munich, 1908) 4. 

19 Present subjunctive with éáv and future indicative in apodosis (12, 15, 16, 17); 
aorist subjunctive to denote a prospective action (10); pres. subj. in relative conditional 
clauses (4, 6, 7, 15); and aor. subj. (11 bis) when the action precedes that of the apodosis. 
For Polybius’ use cf. S. Brief, Die Conjunctionen bei Polybius (Progr. Wien, 1893). 
In the Lxx the subjunctive in conditional sentences represents almost invariably the 
Hebrew imperfect (Sterenberg, loc. cit. 15), but the distinction between the present 
and aorist in Greek is blurred by the Alexandrian translators. See Sterenberg 51. 
Cf. K. Huber, Unmtersuch. über . . . griech. Leviticus (Diss. Basel, 1916) 75. The 
reading of the Cod. Urb.: ó àv óoket (4) is corrected by Reiske (6 av doxf#). Asa matter 
of fact, àv with present indicative does not yet occur in the Hellenistic period. Cf. J. H. 
Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek 1 (Edinburgh, 1906) 186, note 1. 

20 Cf. Thackeray 47. 
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To render a Punic text in Greek, the translator had to abandon 
many syntactic constructions of the original. Thus he separates 
elements which are inseparable in Phoenician—an article from its 
noun, and a noun in the construct state from its following genitive.?! 

But in many instances he was helped by the fact that many 
Greek constructions happen to coincide with Punic idiom, e.g., the 
.use (but not the absence) of the article,” or the singular verb placed 
before a compound subject. Also, when Hannibal takes his oath 
"in the presence of all the gods campaigning with him" * he utters 
a Phoenician formula, but exactly in the same manner the Greeks 
made solemn statements “in the presence of," that is, facing, 
divine images of their own gods.?* 

Furthermore, since Hellenistic syntax moved toward an analytic 
expression of thought, it sometimes resembled Semitic in construc- 
tion. Such phenomena in the Oath as the periphrastic use of the 


21 K.g.: rots wpds Kapxnéovious moXepovar (8). 

22 As the nature and use of the Phoenician article are doubtful (cf. C. C. Torrey, 
JAOS 45 [1925] 75; H. L. Ginsberg, JBL 56 [1937] 141), I give here a classified list of 
the instances in the Oath. (a) With predicate substantive after a proper noun, as 
’AvviBas 6 orparnyos (1, 4,5, 7). The usage is Greek as well as Punic (e.g., Cooke, 42.2). 
(b) With abstract nouns, as 7 $(Ma (6, 12). For Punic cf. Plaut. Poen. 937; “the friend- 
ship" (aelichot). (c) With delimited concepts as 7pós róv TÓXeuov 0s (10, 12, 15). For 
Punic cf. Cooke 33.4: "the men who." (d) With classes of persons, like oi eüuuaxot 
(2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12). For Punic, e.g., ‘‘the scribes” (J.-B. Chabot, JA, series 11, vol. 10 
[1917] 54). Both languages omit the article with the undefined noun, as évarriov müvrov 
Oev öso (2, 3). For Greek cf., e.g., Michel 1316.2; 1317.6, etc. For Punic cf. Plaut. 
Poen. 930. (e) With the demonstrative, as rodée rod Ópkov (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 17). For 
Punic cf. Cooke 27.3; Plaut. Poen. 944. In Corp. Inscr. Semitic. 1.89, “this statue” is 
rendered in Cyprian by rov à <v >ôpıá <v >ra Tó<v>ôĝe. (f) The article with a parti- 
ciple to designate a class, as of orparevopevot (2, 7, 8,9, etc.). For Punic, cf., e.g., “the 
builders” (ptcp.), cf. Cooke, 52; J. B. Chabot, JA, series 11, vol. 11 (1918) 264g with 
prepositional clauses as of wer’ abrod (1, 3, 4,5, 6, 7). These serve to render various 
Semitic constructions. Cf. Johannessohn, 366. 

23 See instances in 1, 2, 4, 6. For the rule of collocation in Greek cf. H. Meltzer, 
JAW 159 (1912) 282. For Punic cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d'archéol. orient. 6 
(Paris, 1912) 34. 

238 Ror the Phoenician formula see two newly discovered texts; an inscription from 
Lapethos (Cyprus) (A. M. Honeyman, Le Muséon 51 [1938] 290): ‘‘in the presence 
('t pen) of my lord Melkart," and a new fragment of Yehawmlik’s inscription (Cooke 3) 
(M. Dunand, Bullet. du Musée de Beyrouth 5 [1939] 74): "in the presence (’t pen) of all 
(the) gods of Byblos." For the use of évavríiov in the forensic sense in Greek cf. A. C. 
Johnson, The Style of Isaeus (Diss. Johns Hopkins, 1909) 6; Mayser 2.2.529. Cf. 
e.g., SIG 1208: adiert . . . &vavría TQ 'AekAamiQ. The formula "| pen seems to have 
in Phoenician the meaning “to.” See N. Aimé-Giron, Bullet. de l Inst. Franç. d’ Archéol. 
Orient. 38 (1939) 12. 
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participle,” repetition of prepositions with every noun in the sen- 
tence,” or reversion to the direct discourse from the indirect,” may 
come as easily from the Punic substratum as from Hellenistic usage. 
Likewise, when the Oath presents inconsistency in the use of the 
article ?' or deviations from the classical rules of concord in gender, 
these blunders may be due to Punic influence, but may also be 
Hellenistic solecisms.?8 | 

Again, in reproducing faithfully a Punic construction, the Oath 
may sometimes agree with the special usage of Greek chancelleries. 
For example, the absence of the article before proper names in the 
Oath conforms to Semitic syntax,?? but the same rule was followed 
in Greek by Hellenistic secretaries;?? though literary writers of the 


24 The present passive of the participle is used with the copula in the Oath asa 
periphrasis for the future (7) or for the infinitive (5). Cf. Mayser 2.1.223; 2.3.15; 
H. Widman, Beitr. zur Sprache des Epicurus (Stuttgart, 1935) 185. The construction, 
known in Hebrew, has not been found until now in Phoenician inscriptions. 

25 See instances in 2. For Polybius cf. Krebs 10; for papyri cf. Mayser 2.2.515. 
The Lxx avoids this feature (Johannessohn, 344). 

26 For Punic cf. Plaut. Poen. 935 with commentary by L. H. Gray, AJSL 39 
(1922-3) 74. On the Greek original of Plautus cf. now H. Lucas, RA&M 88 (1939) 189. 
For the Koine cf. Mayser 2.3.112; Kaelker 256. 

27 See rovs orpatiwwras kal Toùs ouppaxous (5) and evuuáxev Kai orpariwrav (D. 
For the Koine cf. Mayser 2.2.3; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene 
(Berlin, 1906), p. 288 s.v. 6, etc. 

28 [ add some minor observations on the syntax of the Oath. The author observes 
the rule that a neuter plural takes a singular verb (0a éoriv [7]), a rule still followed 
in Hellenistic documents (e.g., Welles 3.27, 65.10; Mayser 2.3.28, and for Lxx, cf., 
e.g., Gen. 8.1, 8.12). But while sometimes (5, 6) the attributive agrees in gender with 
the part of the compound subject which stands nearest (wédets kai €0vn . . . barhxoa [5]), 
in other instances it agrees with the prevailing gender (zóAes xai &0ym mpós äs... 
[6, 9D. The author employs pera with genitive (8) to replace the classical dative. 
The usage is Hellenistic: Krebs 59; Mayser 2.2.358; Johannessohn 209. mpés is only 
used with accusative; cf. Krebs 113; Meecham 141; Welles, p. Ixxvi. The LXX dis- 
tinguishes between 7pós Twa and ets 71; cf. B. J. Ricardo, De praeposit. rapa (Diss. 
Amsterdam, 1917) 18. Theauthor seems to know the same rule (zoAeuetr 7pós rwa. [8] 
and Bonfety eis rÓv móXNeuov [15]. Etvac mpds re (10) is Hellenistic, in the final sense; 
cf. Mayser 2.2.501. So, too, is éri replacing the dative of advantage (8); cf. Krebs 88; 
Johannessohn 313. 

? Appositive geographical names take the article. See Agugrpio rQ Papi (14), 
Tf AÁvyvarivg (6); but cf. Avyvorivp (7). Cf. B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical 
Greek 2 (New York, 1911) 231. For Punic cf., e.g., M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris für 
Semit. Epigraphik 3 (Giessen, 1915) 98 “the Kitonian,” ete. The names of gods tend 
to assume the emphatic article in Greek oaths (Mayser 2.2.39) but the usage is not 
uniform; see, e.g., Michel 1316. 

3 For Attic cf. K. Meisterhans and Ed. Schwyzer, Grammatik der Attischen 
Inschriften (Berlin, 1900) 222. For Hellenistic usage cf. Mayser 2.2.9. See, e. g., the 
treaty between Miletus and Priene, SIG 588. With due regard to epistolary style, 
royal correspondence largely used the anaphoric article with proper nouns; see, e.g., 
Welles 65. 
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same time, like Sosylus, generally used the resumptive article with 
proper names. Another seemingly Semitic feature is the noun 
standing absolutely at the beginning of the sentence and resumed 
by a pronoun: * épxos öv @ero (1). But as it happens, the Hellenistic 
chancelleries freely used suspended cases as headings,? and, accord- 
ingly, the quoted beginning of Hannibal's Oath is exactly the same 
as the initial sentence of the Ptolemaic formula of oath.? Even 
the noticeable lack of conjunctions in the Oath, which seems to 
reflect the paratactic style of the Semitic original, appears in many 
Hellenistic documents. The oath sworn between Magnesia and 
Smyrna in 246 B.c., for example, shows the same deficiency of 
subordinating connectives and the same wearisome repetition of 
clauses introduced invariably by kai and 6¢.*4 

Finally, Hannibal's chancellery was able to use for the transla- 
tion many formulas already fixed in Greek, such as ró kowóv ràv 
‘Pwyaiwy (14) (note the use of the article), or 7év d\Awy "EAMQvov oi 
cippaxor (of Philip V) (7)5 And, of course, the translator merely 
had to turn back into Greek geographic names such as Avyvorivy 
(Liguria), etc.* 

On the other hand, some details seem to indicate the applica- 
tion of fixed expressions taken from a dictionary but not always 
employed with sufficient skill. Sometimes the translator is an 
Atticist. He knows how to use distributive pronouns (to which 
nothing directly corresponded in the original)?" and these were 
often confused even by good Greek writers of his age.*8 He pre- 
serves exactly the distinction among ós, óer:s, and óeos, which is 

31S. R. Driver, The Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1892) 197. 

82 Cf. REJ 100 (1935) 7. 


33 Goxos dv @pooev. Cf. Mayser 2.2.22; V. V. Latyshev, Inscr. Ponti Euxini I? 
(Petrograd, 1915) 402. 

34 OGIS, 229; SIG 588. For ev lacking an answering particle cf. Mayser 2.3.129. 
For the Lxx cf. now Al. Wikgren, Translations of Daniel (Thesis Chicago, 1932) 8. 
The following conjunctions are used in the Oath: éav, éws dv (10), ws av (17), Kabws (15), 
dpolws (16), wore (12), kai, kai——pnde (13), re—kai (6), 1j (15, 17), óe, unóemore (13). 

3$ Cf. E. Kornemann, Aeg. 13 (1933) 646. 

36 The form Avyvorivn occurs in a fragment of Fabius Pictor ap. Plin. N.H. 10.71; 
Plb. 3.41.4, etc. KeAría (6) is a regular formation from KeArot; cf. W. Dittenberger, 
H 41 (1906) 168; 42 (1907) 180. “Italy” (6) is still the southern part of the peninsula. 
For Polybius (3.54.2, etc.) and even for Cato (ap. Serv. ad Aen. 10.13) it reaches the 
Alps. 

37 Cf., e.g., J. H. Moulton and W. F. Howard, A Grammar of N. T. Greek 2 (Edin- 
burgh, 1929) 437. 

38 See, e.g., for Ps. Aristeas, Meecham (see note 3) 107." For papyri cf. Mayser 
2.2.92 and 88. The usage in the Lxx is often incorrect; see Thackeray 192. 
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sometimes blurred even by the royal secretaries, and vanishes in 
Polybius?? But, like Polybius, he confuses the functions of the 
demonstratives otros and 66e.4° He still uses the Attic forms é$' à 
te (13), undérore (13), and oterwas (6), which had almost disappeared 
in the Koine,“ but on the other hand he employs the construction 
ws av with the subjunctive (17), which is still rare in papyri of his 
time; *? and he uses the Hellenistic form xafws (15), condemned by 
purists and avoided by the royal chancelleries.“ Likewise, he 
lapses into stich a feature of common Hellenistic speech as the 
encroachment of prepositional constructions on the simple cases: he 
writes, e.g., &TmocTéAAo rwá Tpós Twa (1), a construction which in 


Hannibal's time was still far from having prevailed over the classical 


Twa Tu. 1* 


? ös (nine times) ócos (seven times) óoris (once: 6). Cf. Welles, p. lxx; for 
papyri cf. Mayser 2.1.16; 2.2.68; for Polybius cf. Kaelker 245. We may add that the 
author of the Oath uses (like Polybius: Kaelker 377) the form tzép atrod (1) which in 
Hellenistic texts began to be supplanted by éavroü (Mayser 1.2.63). In the royal 
correspondence the fashionable form replaces the other one from about 160 B.c. See 
Welles, p. 388 s.v. 

*9 Obros (4, 6, 7) 660€ (3). See & rabry TH xwpa (6). For Polybius cf. Kaelker 277; 
for papyri cf. Mayser 2.2.78 and 2.1.79. 

41 unóerore (13) used by Plato, etc., can no longer be found in Hellenistic texts 
except in some provincial (dialectical) inscriptions. See, e.g., IG. 5.1282.20; 9.12.121. 
The form is unknown in Egypt. The form é¢’ re with the infinitive is very rare in 
Attic writers (cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particle [Oxford 1934] 529), but was 
constantly used by the Athenian chancellery (cf. Meisterhans [see note 30] 253). It 
appears once in Epicurus (cf. H. Widman [see note 24] 159) and rarely in Hellenistic 
inscriptions (e.g., Michel 19.37), but is lacking in papyri (Mayser 2.3.156), in royal 
letters, and in Polybius. The relative doris is rarely used after about 300 B.c. except 
in the nominative and accusative neuter. For other cases the language used the 
shorter forms, órov, etc.; cf. Kallenberger, RAM 72 (1917-8) 511. Such is the usage 
of Polybius and other writers (Kallenberg, loc. cit.), of the Lxx (Thackeray 192), of 
papyri (Mayser 1.3.68), of inscriptions of Pergamum (E. Schweizer, Gramm. Pergam. 
Inschr. |Berlin, 1898] 162), of Magnesia (E. Nachmansohn, Laute . . . der mag- 
netischen Inschr. [Uppsala, 1904] 145). Cf., too, W. Croenert, Memoria Graeca Her- 
culanensis (Leipzig, 1903) 196. But Attic forms still appear sporadically, e.g.: 2 Ma. 
5.10 (jorwos); in Miletus (A. Scherer, Zur Lautlehre der miletischen Inschr. [Diss. 
Munich, 1934] 34 and 69); Welles 3.103; Plb. 9.14.6 (jo7revos), etc. 

42 See ws av ovupwvrhowuev (12). Cf. F. E. Thompson, A Syntax of Attic Greek 
(London, 1907), 364; Mayser 2.1.274 and 2.3.79. For Polybius cf. K. Amelung, De 
Polybii enuntiatis finalibus (Diss. Halle, 1907) 19. 

5$ Cf. Mayser 2.2.440; xaOws does not occur in Welles. For the Lxx, cf. M. 
Johannessohn, Der Gebrauch der Kasus . . . in der Septuaginta (Diss. Berlin, 1910) 81. 
In Polybius the form is extremely rare: four times in the first five books. Cf. S. Brief, 
Die Conjunctionen bei Polybius (Programm Wien, 1891) 7. 

*5 For ámooT€NNo mpds tiva (1) cf., e.g., Welles 1.29. Both constructions, that 
with the dative and that with the preposition, are still equally represented in the 
Hibeh Papyri (Mayser 2.2.242). On Polybius’ usage cf. F. Hultsch ASG 30, 1 (1893) 
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Finally, since he uses stock formulas of the Carthaginian chan- 
cellery, the translator unexpectedly inserts an archaic element 
between two current constructions. Thus the provisions in the 
Oath are formulated in the voluntative future (écoueba . . . moNémor 
[9]), as was usual in Greek treaties of the fifth century B.c.“—an 
evident relic of a formula composed by a Greek interpreter for the 
Punic diplomats in the days of Gelon. 


IH 


But despite all this, Hannibal's Oath produces the impression 
of a decidedly non-Greek composition. First and foremost, the 
author uses formulae and locutions which do not occur in legal 
Greek or even in Greek generally. For instance, the stipulation 
to refrain from violating peace is expressed in Greek by means of 
a formula like the following: obre rpóm obre ugxavij ovdeuia.*6 This 
clause in the Oath is oó« érugovAebcouev. &àAMAous o0ó€ Aóxc Xpnoopeba 
ér’ &\AnAos (8). The poetic word Aóxos, *ambush," as well as the 
verb ériovAeio,, "plot against," would seem to be appropriate rather 
to stipulations of allegiance, and we do, in fact, find similar Greek 
phraseology in such contexts." Again, the promise to perform 
the stipulated aid pera poüvuias kai ebvoilas (8) is expressed in a 
formula which is usual in honorary decrees, but does not occur in 
Greek international conventions. And while a common Hellen- 
istic expression for ‘“‘international friendship” was $a xai eŬvora,*? 


93, 115. Likewise unclassical are such constructions as evrvríiüuuc Tepi rwos (12). Cf. 
Krebs 105; Mayser 2.2.448. The construction zoA^euéo Tpós teva (9) occurs in Attic 
prose, but it is still avoided by Polybius and other good Hellenistic authors. See F. 
Krebs, Zur Rektion der Kasus (Progr. Regensburg, 1885) 16. Likewise, morety rive (12) 
replacing the accusative occurs in Attic, but does not appear in royal correspondence 
or in Polybius. Cf. Mayser 2.2.263; F. Hultsch, loc. cit., 141. 

45 See, e.g., IG 12.51: obppaxor éoducOa. The same antique formula occurs in 
the oath of the Pontic king Pharnaces, in 179 B.c. (see note 33; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, 
CAH 9.218): didos écopar . . . BonOnow. 

46 See, e.g., OGIS 229.15; Milet 3.149; 152; Plb. 4.52.6. 

47 See, e.g., OGIS 229.66; 266.26; SIG 360; Michel 1317.30; the oath of Pharnaces 
(see note 45): obk értBovAebw Xepoovnairats kar’ obdéva TpdTov ... AAA ovvdtadvrakw THY 
dnuoxpariav; cf. also the Athenian decree of 196 B.c. (see note 13), line 35. 

48 See, e.g., Plb. 7.11.6; Michel 332.5, etc. Cf. A. Schulte (see note 6) 53; 59. 
In legal texts there is only the expression perà mpoĝvuias; cf., e.g., OGIS 229.38; 266.31. 
Likewise the formula ävev ôóñov is without parallel, although in genuine Greek we 
find the adverb àáóóNws. Cf., e.g., SIG, Index s.v. Michel 17.4; 29.21; SGDI 4259.3; 
5024.6; 5039.16; etc., but the Phoenician lacks adverbs. Hdt. 1.69.2; 8.140.4 quotes 
as a standing formula of Oriental diplomacy the expression: üvev re ÔóNov kal åmárns. 

49 Cf. L. Robert, RA, Series 6, vol. 7 (1926) 182, note 5. 
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in the Oath the formula appears with a non-Greek addition of an 
attributive: ebvoias kaMjs (4).9? 

Sometimes we are able to discover a legitimate Punic substratum 
beneath a formula which is inadmissible in Greek. We may say 
in Greek: oùs Kal oixelous Kai ddeAdots (4); but while the formula 
giro. kai oixeto. stated the friendship existing between the parties, 
the term ddeAgoi denoted in Greek political language only a relation 
of kinship between nations. But the expression was correct in 
the Punic original because the mention of 'brotherhood'" was a 
part of the diplomatic style of the ancient East, from which the 
Carthaginians derived their formulae.® 

Likewise, two other political terms are employed in the Oath 
in meanings which they do not have in Greek. Hannibal stipu- 
lates that the Macedonians must help xupiovs Kapxóoviovs . . . kai 
tovs Kapxnéoviwy tbrapxous (5). “Lords Carthaginians” are the citi- 
zens optimo iure^ But in Greek the attribute xópw applied to 
men would be only an expression of politeness— messieurs" —*5 
and not a political qualification. "Trapxo,, on the other hand, can 
in Greek mean ''vice-governors" of, or over, the Carthaginians, 
while in the Oath the term seems to denote citizens who did not 
have a share in the sovereign power.  Kópw. slavishly renders a 
Punic title, such as adon.*' The mistake in the sense of bmapxoi 
is more difficult to explain. Probably the author was misled by 
the character of the Greek word ápx$, which corresponds to both 
ápxew and ápxesc0a.. On the other hand, the Punic preposition 


50 eDyoua is absent from the Lxx translations (Esth. 2.23 and 6.4 are additions) 
but answers to Punic hen. Cf. Cooke 3, 10 with note. 

51 Cf., e.g., Michel 21.11; Malet 1.3.143, 146. 

52 See, e.g., SIG 591.25. | 

53 Cf. the treaty between Rameses II and the Hittite king ap. S. Langdon and 
A. Gardiner, JEA 6 (1920) 200. “Brotheriy covenant” between Israel and Tyre: 
Amos 1.9. Cf. V. Koroseč, Hethitische Staatsverträge (Leipzig, 1931) 47 and 61. 
Carthaginian diplomatic formulas often made use of clauses already known in the 
ancient East. See, e.g., R. Laqueur, H 71 (1936) 469. 

5t U. Kahrstedt, NGG (1923) 99, explained the Greek word as a rendering of the 
 Punic term ''Baalim," that is "citizens." But in that case we would expect, as G. L. 
della Vida has pointed out to me, the form "Lords of Carthage" and not as given in 
the Oath, “Lords Carthaginians.” 

55 Cf. L. Robert, RA, Ser. 6, vol. 7 (1936) 235. 

5 According to a suggestion of G. L. della Vida. Currently, they are regarded 
as privileged subjects of Carthage. See, e.g., S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique 
du Nord 2 (Paris, 1916) 290. 

57 Cf. W. Baudissin, Kyrios 2 (Giessen, 1931) 33; 287; 3.53. 
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tahat has a broader meaning than óró by which it is here mechan- 
ically rendered, since it corresponds to etus loco as well as to sub.55 

The formula stópevoi kai dvAarrouevor (7) is hardly good Greek, 
and in any case it does not belong to Greek diplomatic style.5? It 
does, however, faithfully render a Punic formula, found on some 
amulets, ‘‘preserving and guarding.” 9? 

You may say in Greek, "Philip the King," as the Oath has it (7), 
although in the official style the royal title preceded the name; *! 
but the formula duros 6 Baciveds Anunrpiov (1) is decidedly un- 
Greek, the patronymic being here separated from the name. On 
the other hand, that is precisely the order required by Punic, 
where we find, e.g., such a formula as: ‘‘Hilleshabal, the Suffete, 
Son of Bodtanit." 9 

Then again, the translator was quite naturally affected by the 
syntax of the original. Thus, the frequency of relative clauses in 
the Oath probably reflects the fact that the relative was the pre- 
dominant connective in Phoenician.“ In Punic the article cannot 
stand with nouns modified by a genitive or a proper name. This 
rule accounts for the absence of the article in the translation of 
some fixed formulae of Punic law, such as mávres yepovovacrai 
Kapxnéoviwy (cf. 1, 4, 5). Furthermore, two or more coordinate 
nouns cannot depend in Punic on the same governing word; the 
latter has to be repeated. Accordingly, the Oath shows a repetition 
which is wearisome in Greek, e.g., mavres yepovatacrai Kapxndoviwy of 
uer! abro kal mavres Kapxnodvioe orparevopevor per’ adrod (1). 

58 G. L. della Vida refers me to a neo-Punic inscription he has published (Africa 
Italiana 6 [1935] 3) where for tribuniciae potestatis (of Augustus) is said: tahat mašelet 
‘asar hammSelim. 

59 The corresponding Greek formula should be substantival: éri owrnpig kai pudAaky. 
Cf., e.g., L. Robert, BCH 59 (1935) 493. The passive of $vAárro would rather mean 
“be kept" and not "be protected." But ecfev is usual with this connotation; see, 
e.g. SIG 434.5.35. 

9€? M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris (see note 29) 1.172: nsr w$mr. 

61 On Philip’s royal style, now cf. Ch. Edson, HSPh 51 (1940) 127. 

6 Cooke, 42. Cf. M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemit. Epigraphik (Weimar, 
1898) 136. 

63 The relative occurs, e.g., five times in eight lines of a Phoenician inscription 
from Peiraeus (Cooke 33). Accordingly, we may assume that the sacred formula: 
évavriov . . . Oe@v boo. (3) mirrors a Punic original. Cf. Plaut. Poen. 930: "these 
gods . . . whom I have invoked that are of this place." In good Greek we should 
rather expect a participial construction; see, e.g., Dem. 18.184; Xen. Cyr. 2.1.1; 
Inscriptions de Délos 2308 (now cf. W. F. Albright, BASOR 84 [1941] 7). But the 


relative clause occurs, too, see, e.g., Michel 21 and 1316. 
64 Reiske and Casaubon accordingly insert the article. 
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The appositive use of the demonstratives, e.g., oros, tends to 
disappear in the Koine, while their resumptive use (for "he," ‘‘it’’) 
increases enormously.® But in the Oath these pronouns are never 
employed with anaphorical force, but only to mark the object 
emphatically, e.g., év rots kar’ 'IraA(arv rómows Trobrous (7). This em- 
phatic use of a superfluous demonstrative is surely a Semitism.® 
It is absent, e.g., from Punic documents turned from Latin into 
Greek and quoted by Polybius.5? 

The formula providing for potential modification of the agree- 
ment (17) conforms to Greek style on the whole, but the verb 
remains without the object which is indispensable in the Greek 
construction (mpoeríÜgui T. mpds 7). The same solecism appears 
in another Greek rendering of the same formula by a Semite, 
namely, in 1 Maccabees 8.30. "The reason for this incongruity is 
that the corresponding Semitic verb, yasaf, may denote "add some- 
thing,” even when used without an object, and is accordingly so 
rendered in Greek by the Lxx, e.g., Deut. 4.2: où rpocOncere mpos rò 
pua. 

Finally, the word-order gives a non-Greek coloring to the Oath. 
The sequence, subject-object-verb, which was used in Hellenistic 
writings in Greek by Jewish authors, e.g., in 11-1v Maccabees,” is 
almost entirely absent in the Oath, except in relative clauses. A 
particular Semitic feature is the position of the verb eva. at the 
head of sentences, describing the function of the pact, e.g., éorau 6€ 
kal Pirros (7). The position of the words here follows the order 
of the Punic so-called ‘‘verbal” sentence,” while in genuine Greek 
it would only stress the idea that the subject really exists. 


65 Mayser 2.2.78. | 

$6 Cf. Cooke 26. For the superfluous pronouns in translation Greek cf. R. Marcus, 
HTHhR 27 (1934) 230. 

67 Reiske, of course, suppresses the pronoun. Cf. rodée rod öpkov (3), Tov Ópkov 
roUrov (4), év rairn TH xwpa (6), mpds TOvde Tov Spxov (17). 

$$ But in Greek style the clauses are united by xaí (e.g., SIG 434—5) while in the 
Oath they are separated by the particle 5, which often represents the Hebrew waw 
in the LXX. See M.L. Margolis, AJSL 25 (1908-9) 303. It is noteworthy that the 
particle appears in the same place in some Cretan pacts (SGDI 3.5041.6, 5075.45) as 
well as in Roman treaties turned into Greek (SIG 693; Plb. 21.43.27). 

$? Other instances are quoted in Gesenius's Hebraisches Handwórterbuch! (Leipzig, 
1921) s.v. 

0 Cf. J. Rifle, JBL 52 (1933) 285. 

71 Cf. Cooke 42.4 with note. 
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III 


In two passages the text of the oath has been changed by 
editors of Polybius as being unintelligible. It seems, however, that 
the Greek is only slavishly reproducing Phoenician constructions. 

First: éceo0e è kal ġuîv mpòs ròv móňeuov (10). The phrase efvar 
mpos Tt in the meaning hoc agere is well known from Polybius,” but 
without a predicate eai ruv expresses "belonging to." Accord- 
ingly, the editors generally accept Schweighaeuser's supplement: 
éceobe ôè kal uiv <ovppaxo.>. In the Punic original of the Oath, 
however, the verb “to be” with a personal dative (expressed by a 
preposition) could imply the idea of assistance rendered to the 
person indicated.” The Lxx often translates the Hebrew expres- 
sion by means of the dative dependent on efva, e.g., Gen. 31.42: 
e uù ò Beds . . . ĝv nou— you would have sent me away empty." 
The translator of the Oath similarly renders a parallel Punic con- 
struction. 

Secondly: mous ávreov 0€ rGv Üeàv outv uév kai fjutv karà TrÓv TÓAeuov 
rjv mpos ‘Pwyaious (12). The pious reservation dis volentibus appears 
also in some Greek military agreements of the same epoch,” but 
grammatically the quoted clause is unintelligible Greek, first, be- 
cause moiety rw, used absolutely, is here without qualification. The 
verb has, however, the emphatic meaning ‘‘do good” (ed morir), 
and is so to be construed, since the corresponding Phoenician verb, 
pa'al (like Hebrew ‘aséh), even when used absolutely, may signify 
"do good" (or "ill," according to the context). The Lxx often 
uses moeiv without an object in the same Semitic sense.” 


72 Cf. F. Hultsch (see note 44) 358. For elvav with the dative cf. Krebs 104; 
Mayser 2.2.269. 

73 Cf., e.g., Ps. 124.1 and other instances quoted by the commentators ad loc. 
Another passage in the Oath still provokes superfluous conjectures; see, e.g., M. Engers, 
Mn Ser. 3, vol. 6 (1938) 137; écóueÜa wodeutor Tots pds Kapxndoviovs mwodeuovor (8). 
Correctors propose to read, e.g., éoducba <ipets wev > rodeutor (Reiske),-etc. But in 
Greek, as well as in Punic, ‘you and we” could not be spoken of together except in the 
third person plural. See, e.g., Gen. 34.16: ‘‘we will give our daughters to you... 
and we will dwell with you and we (sc. both Jacob’s sons and the Sichemites) shall 
become one people” (LXX: dwoopev Tas Ovyarépas zjuQv bptv . . . kai écóyueÜa ws yévos 
iy). Likewise, in the Oath, écóue0a signifies "you and we." 

71 See the treaties between Hierapytna and Priansos (Michel 16.53: ai de Te Dewy 
BovXouévov) and between Hierapytna and Lyttos (SGDI 5041.9: ei 6€ Te ka Dewy ihewy 
üvraov Aáfkcpuev ámó rv ToNeuiov). On the date of this treaty, about 190 B.c., now 
cf. M. Guarducci, Inscr. Creticae 1 (Rome, 1935) 181. 

i$ Cf. S. R. Driver, Books of Samuel (Oxford, 1913) ad 1 Sam. 14.6 (Lxx: devpo 
StaS@mev . . . e& rv mov]oa. Küópios huty). Quoting this passage, Schweigerhacuser 
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What, then,:is the meaning of the words xarà róv móAeuov T?w 
Tpós ‘Pwpuaious kai To)s cvuuáxovus abrGv? As the parallel clause 
mpós TÓv TÓÀeuov ös éoTw Tjutv Tpós 'Pwpaiovs (10) shows, the article 
rjj» cannot direct us here to a feminine noun in a preceding sentence, 
as the editors presume since Schweighaueser.” It rather refers to 
the idea contained in the antecedent phrase as a whole: ''gods 
being propitious to you and to us,” that is, against the Romans and 
their allies. In this sense (zd est), Semitic languages use a feminine, 
since they have no neuter, and the Lxx often render the Semitic 
explanatory particle by a feminine pronoun: airn, rovabrn, etc.” 
It seems that a similar phenomenon occurs in the Oath. A Phoe- 
nician third person personal pronoun feminine ?? has been rendered 
mechanically in Greek as aór9» (vel simile). rhv is here probably a 
corruption of the original reading which was unintelligible to copy- 
ists of Polybius.?? | 


IV 


Our knowledge of Phoenician is still very imperfect. But the 
cumulative force of indications pointing to a Punic original of the 
Oath seems to be sufficient to confirm the hypothesis of translation. 
The inadequacy of the Greek found in the Oath should not surprise 
us. Greek is a very difficult language for a foreigner. The author 
of the exuberant inscription of Antiochus of Commagene uses all 
the flowers of Greek rhetoric, but fails, being an Aramean, in dealing 
with the article, which is wanting in his native tongue. The 
question is, rather, why Hannibal's chancellery did not correct 
the uncouth Greek version of the Oath. This failure is not excep- 
tional. The official Greek version of Augustus’ Res Gestae also 


has already recognized this Semitism in the construction of the Oath. For Punic 
cf. Cooke, 33.3; Plaut. Poen. 935. Cf., also, J. A. Montgomery, JBL 47 (1928) 196. 
For the Lxx cf. Helbing 3. 

‘6 Schweigerhaeuser has conjectured e’nuepiay "uiv for the genuine reading bpyipy 
pev Kat nucy (12). 

77 See S. Driver, of. cit. (see note 75) ad 1 Sam. 4.7; F. C. Conybeare and S. G. 
Stock, Selections from the Septuagint (Boston, 1905) 53; J. Viteau, Étude sur le Grec du 
Nouveau Teslament. Sujet (Paris, 1896) 242. 

78 Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, JBL 56 (1937) 141. 

7 rj» is the reading of Cod. Urb.; 7fj of some secondary manuscripts. Cf. such 
variants in the tradition of Polybius as 77» abr)» and r7]|» rovatrny (6.9.4) or robs and 
Trobrovs (6.26.6). Polybius often uses the article as a demonstrative and vice versa. 
See Kaelker 275. 


80 Cf. J. Waldis, Sprache . . . der Inschrift vom Nemrud-Dagh (Diss. Zitrich, 1920) 
45, | 
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presents many grammatical faults, which could easily have been 
avoided with the assistance of a Greek reader.*! But we are even 
more surprised to find that the same Roman chancellery, which 
even by the beginning of the second century B.c. knew how to 
write letters in perfect Greek, still continued a century later to issue 
really barbarous Greek versions of Roman decrees.” The ancients 
did not appreciate our modern canon of translation, in accordance 
with which we attempt to render the meaning and the coloring of 
the original without adherence to its structure and phraseology. 
They preferred free adaptations, particularly in dealing with artistic 
works.® But in turning a legal text into another language, the 
ancients required literalness of rendering. Hence came such con- 
structions as 60Aw rovnpé for dolo malo,* or Egyptian formulae in 
official Greek versions of demotic records,® or Semitisms in Hanni- 
bal’s Oath, where the translator sought to preserve the meaning of a 
legal clause with all technical exactness. The same was the purpose 
of the so called "translation Greek" of the Septuagint. The rever- 
ence for the words of God impelled the Alexandrian Jews to try 
to the utmost limit (and even beyond) to adhere to the original. 
The awkwardness of the Septuagint is as deliberate as are the 
solecisms of Hannibal's Oath. Verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
interpres. 


8 A. P. M. Meuwese, De rerum gestarum D. Augusti (Diss. Amsterdam, 1920) 
31, 45, 56. 

82 Cf., e.g., on one hand the Roman letter of 194 B.c. (SIG 601) and, on the other 
hand, the translation of a Roman law (SEG 3.378) or of a senatus consultum in A. 
Passerini, Ath. 25 (1937) 252. 

83 See F. Blatt in Classica et medievalia 1 (1938) 217. Cf. W. Schwarz, JThS 45 
(1944) 73; H. Gerstringer, WS 55 (1937) 96. 

84 Cf. A. Passerini, Ath. 23 (1935) 61. 

85 See, e.g., P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri (Berlin, 1920), nos. 28, 29. Cf. R. 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt (New York, 1944) 241. 
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THE COLOPHON OF THE GREEK BOOK 
OF ESTHER 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH and ÉCOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ÉTUDES 


HE Book of Esther in the Septuagint exhibits a foot-note 

which runs as follows: "Erovs reráprov Baotdebovros 
IIro^euaiou kai K)eorarpas eionveyxey Awoifeos ös éen 
civar iepeùs kal eveitns kal IIroXewatos 6 vids aùroù tiv 
Tpokeuuévgv émwToM)v TOv «qpovpal Tv epacay etvar kal 
épuqgveukévau  Avoiuaxov llroAeuatov TOv év Tepovoadnu. 
What is the meaning and the significance of this colophon? which 
is unique in the Bible?3 


t For the text of the Greek Esther see now the edition (prepared by the 
late A. E. Brooke) in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint: The Old Testament 
an Greek, III, 1, Esther, Judith, Tobit (1940). The editor used the Old Latin, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic versions, but unfortunately overlooked the critical 
edition of the Old Latin by B. R. Motzo, La versione latina di Ester secondo i 
LXX (in Annali della Facoltà dt Lettere della R. Università di Cagliari vol. 1-2). 
Bologna, 1928. 

? 'The colophon is omitted in a revision of the Greek now represented by 
the so-called ‘‘Lucianic’’ recension, the Old Latin translation (according to 
a kind communication of Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer in neither of the two Latin texts 
published by B. Motzo, l. c., is there the colophon of the LXX) and by Jo- 
sephus’ paraphrase in Jewish Antiquities, XI, 6. Similarly, the translator’s 
preface to Sirach’s Ecclesiasticus was abandoned in a later revision of the Greek 
version (D. de Bruyne, ZAW 1929, 259). For completeness’ sake we may 
add that the colophon of the LXX is found also in the "Lucianic" Ms. 19, 
which often holds a position intermediate between the "Lucianic" family 
and the Uncial Mss. Cf. e.g. W. Kappler, De memoria alterius libri Macca- 
baeorum (Dissertation). Goettingen, 1929, 41. 

3 The references to the literature dealing with the colophon are given fully 
in B. Motzo, Saggi di Storia e Letteratura Giudeo-Ellenistica (1924), 290. 
Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (1935), 


192. 
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I 


The subscriptions in Greek and Roman books were chiefly* 
editorial notes giving an account of the transcribed text.5 Sticho- 
metric notes at the end of a roll stated the number of standard 
lines contained in it — an entry which attested the completeness 
of the copy. Likewise, the publisher or the editor added his 
name to the title of the book in the colophon in order to mark 
the quality of the exemplar.? For instance, the subscription to 
a roll says:* “Grammatical Researches on the XIVth Book of 


4 As the copyists were workmen (slaves), they did not sign the Mss. executed 
by them in the manner of a mediaeval scribe recording the completion of his 
pious task. But sometimes ancient books exhibited at the end an anonymous 
note for the reader containing wishes, etc. (B. Olsson, Zentralblatt fur Bib- 
liothekwesen, 1934, 365). On such formulas in hieratic papyri cf. A. Erman, 
Abh. Preuss. Akad. 1925, 11. 

5 'The colophon at the end of a roll is a product of the Alexandrian school 
of criticism, and appears in literary papyri from the first cent. B. C. Cf. 
K. Ohly, Stichometrische Untersuchungen, 1928, 98, W. Schubart, Das Buch 
bei den Griechen und. Roemern (1921), 98. Accordingly, sometimes additions 
at the end of a book gave particulars as to authorship, date, and place of 
production. See, e.g. W. Schmid, Rhein. Mus. 1895, 308; H. v. Soden, Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments I, 1, 299; J. Bidez in Mélanges Desrousseaux 
(1937), 12. Colophons occur of course much earlier on cuneiform tablets. 
A particularly interesting one appears at the end of the Ugaritic (Ras Shamra) 
poem A (entitled Jbl), of the 15th century B. C. 

é Schubart, J. c., 75. The primary purpose of the stichometry was, probably 
to regulate the work of the copyist, but the careful entry of the computation 
at the end and on the margins of ancient books was destined for the reader 
and served practical ends important for the latter. Cf. K. Ohly, J. c., 103; 
F. Zucker, in Gnomon, 1932, 386. An instance for such a practical use of a 
stichometrical entry by the reader is given by Galen, In Hippocr. de natura 
hominis (Corpus Medic. Graec. V, 9, 1), p. 7. 

7 Such notes appear on some rolls from Herculanum (K. Ohly, Archiv für 
Papyrusforsch. 7, 201; A. Vogliano, Epicuri ... scripta, 1928, p. 19). For 
the interpretation of these subscriptions, cf. D. Comparetti, in Mélanges E. 
Chatélain (1910), 127. 

8 Papiri della R. Università di Milano I, No. 19: ' AgroNXNoócpov ' Áünvaiov 
Ypauparixod Znrnuara ypauuarıká cis thy & tys lAXáóos. Zwovov. 
According to the editor (A. Vogliano) the name of Sosius appears, also, in 
colophons of some still unpublished scrolls from Herculanum. The ''Sosii 
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the Iliad by Apollodorus of Athens, grammarian. [Edition] of 
Sosios.”’ 


Ancient scholars often quoted different edition of classics, 
e. g., that of Ennius by Lampadius, or those of Hippocrates by 
Bacchius or Dioscorides or Artemidorus, etc.9 Accordingly,’ 
subscriptions (or scholia) in mediaeval manuscripts sometimes 
state that the transcribed text is constituted on the authority 
of such an ancient editor." For instance, footnotes to Esther 
and II Esdras in the Cod. Sinaiticus attest the use of Pamphi- 
lus’ copy of Origen’s edition by a Byzantine reviser.” 


But for the most part, the books in circulation were "vulgar" 
editions, not based on any critical work, or copies made pri- 
vately. In both cases, the text was easily subject to alterations, 


brothers" are mentioned as booksellers (Horat. Ep. I, 20, 2), qui bonos libros 
emebant (Th. Birt, Phil. Woch. 1930, 307). Cf. the note at the beginning of a 
copy of the Ptolemaic regulations concerning the oil monopoly: ''Year 27, 
Loius 10, we revised (the text: d:wpfwodpe8a) in the office of Apollonius the 
dioecetes [vizier of Ptolemy II]” (A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar. Select Papyri II, 
203.) 

? Gellius, Noct. Att. XVIII, 5, 11. Cf. Fronto, ad Caes. I, 7, 4, (Epistulae, 
I, p. 61 ed. C. R. Haines); Galen, infra n. 17. See G. Pasquali, Storia della 
tradizione (1934), 237; 328. 

10 See, e. g., A. Gudeman, Real-Enc. (II A, 675) s. v. Scholien; V. Gardt- 
hausen, Griechische Palaeographie Y (1911), 427; E. A. Loeve, The Beneventan 
Script (1914), 322; W. L. Lindsay in Palaeographia Latina II, 10. On Atticus’ 
editions now cf. R. Sommer, Hermes 1926, 401. 

™ A subscription to Aristophanes’ Clouds in the Cod. Venetus states that 
the text is annotated according to Phainus, Symmachus, etc., while the count- 
ing of verses, etc., is given on the authority of Heliodorus. See W. G. Ruthe- 
ford, A Chapter in the History of Annotation (1905), 35. 

? On the colophons claiming Pamphilus' authority for the transcribed text 
cf. H. B. Sweete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (edit. of 1914), 
p. 77; A. Harnack, Geschichte der Altchristl. Literatur, 1, 543. 

5 For the preparation of private copies, see now P. Oxyrh. XVIII, 2192. On 
professional and private book-production cf. W. Schubart, J. c., 148; F. G. 
Kenyon, Book and. Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (1932), 67. On "vulgar" 
text cf. B. P. Grenfell, JHS 1919, 16. The Greek term: dnuwders was turned 
into Latin as vulgaris. See, e. g. Gellius (Noct. Att. XII, 10, 6) who opposes 
Cicero's text in exemplaribus fidelissimis to that in libris autem vulgartis. The 
common English rendering ''vulgate" would rather answer to Greek term: 
kowvn (€kdodts). 
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as appears from the evidence of literary papyri found in Egypt.” 
To ascertain the value of such an irregular manuscript, the 
bibliophile had to have recourse to a learned grammarian. On 
the other hand, there circulated many books of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Galen vividly tells how he came across a volume falsely 
claiming his authorship and offered at Rome's bookmarket.' 

Consequently, the concern with the pedigree of a manuscript 
appears whenever the authorship of a book or of a reading was 
challenged. Let me quote some examples at hand. The 
earliest commentators of Hippocrates in Alexandria collected the 
oldest available manuscripts of the author because the current 
text was supposed to be corrupt through long transmission.'? 
Ptolemy III borrowed for copying in Alexandria — and did not 
return — the official exemplar of the works of the three great 
tragedians made in Athens in 330 B. C. When Aulus Gellius 
quotes a variant reading in the Georgics (II, 246), he points out 
that his authority is a manuscript "from the home and the family 
of Virgil.’”’"® Under Ptolemy IV, the sacred books of Dionysian 
mysteries were to be handed in by the devotees, “‘each inscribing 
thereon his own name.’’'® Quoting an elsewhere unknown work 
of a heretical writer (Symmachus), Origen states the prov- 
enance of the book: he received it from a certain Juliana who 
inherited the volume from the author himself.?° The subscription 
to the Martyrdom of Polycarp states that this Letter of the 
Smyrnean church (written about 155 A.D.) was copied by 
Gaius, a companion of Polycarp’s disciple Irenaeus, that Gaius’ 
copy was reproduced by a certain Sostrates in Corinth, and that 


u4 Cf. Pasquali, op. cit., chapt. 6; W. Schubart, Einführung in die Papyrus- 
kunde (1918), 87. 

15 Gellius, Noct. Atticae, ITI, 4, 1: in libraria . . . expositi erant Fabii Annales 
bonae atque sincerae vetustatis libri. 

16 Galenus, de libris propriis, XIX, p. 8 (ed. Kuhn). 

17 Galenus, Im Hippocr. de medic. officina XVI, 2, 630 (ed. Kuhn). Cf. 
Augustine, de cons. evang. Il, 14, on a variant reading in Luke 3 22: in anti- 
quioribus codicibus Graecis non inveniri. 

18 Gellius, Noct. Atticae I, 21, 2: a volumine qui fuerit ex domo atque familia 
Vergilii ... Cf. Gell. I. c. IX, 14, 3. 

19 A, S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri YI, 208. 

20 Eusebius H. E. VI, 17. 
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Pionius transcribed the text from a copy of Socrates he has 
recovered about 250 A. D.” 

The influence of the Greek philology gave rise to a desire 
for authentic texts among the Jews as well as among the Romans. 
The author of Pseudo-Aristeas (written about 130 B. C.)” 
seeks to convince of the trustworthiness of the Septuagint. 
But he does not base this claim on the inspiration of the Seventy 
(claimed later by Philo and others) ;? he proceeds rather accord- 
ing to the rational method of the Alexandrian school, which 
prescribed to investigate and to respect the manuscript tradition. 
Pseudo-Aristeas suggests that the current copies of the Hebrew 
Torah are liable to be corrupted, "because they did not receive 
attention and care from the Alexandrian librarians."^ He, 
then, shows that as to the Hebrew text, the LXX is based on the 
best availabe copy: a parchment inscribed in gold letters and 
sent from Jerusalem by the High Priest himself in response to a 
request of Ptolemy II. The version was made by 72 Palestinian 
scholars, chosen by the High Priest, and done under royal super- 
vision, and whatever 'the Seventy' agreed upon was suitably 
copied under the direction of the head of the Alexandrian Lib- 
rary, where the original exemplar of the LXX is kept with 
great care. On the other hand, the completed work being 
welcomed by the Jewish community of Alexandria, an authorized 
copy of the Septuagint was delivered to the Jewish leaders by 
the king, and they took precautions to ensure the version from 
any alteration ''for all the future time.'7$ So Pseudo-Aristeas 
demonstrates the purity and reliability of copies of the LXX, 
when they conform to the standard text kept by the Alex- 
andrian community, and rejects as unreliable earlier Greek 


2 J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers II, 638. 

? On the date of Ps. Aristeas cf. my observations in ZNW 1930, 280. 

535 H. B. Sweete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 13. 

^ Ps, Aristeas, 30: ToU vóuov TrGw 'lovóaiev QugAia ... rvyxáve yap 
"Efpawots ypåupacı kai «ovp Xeyóueva, àueNeoTepov 06, kal obx cs 
UmapxXe. ceonuavrat. The passage is misunderstood by translators and 
commentators, who try to find here a hint of a previous Greek version while 
the author clearly speaks of the original text of the Law. 

?5 Ps. Aristeas, 176; 302; 317. 

2$ Ps. Aristeas, 311; 309. 
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translations of the Law.?7 But these claims for the LXX was 
challenged, quite naturally in a city of carping critics as Alexan- 
dria. We know, e. g., that about 110 B. C.?* Sirach's grandson 
charged that the Alexandrian translation does not represent 
the original accurately. 


II 


In regard to the conditions under which a Greek manuscript 
text was transmitted, it seemed expedient to the librarians to 
record on the roll itself the provenance of irregular manuscripts. 
There is a subscription to a comic sketch found in Egypt, saying 
that the copy (or the original text) came "from the library of 
Praxios."7* In actual fact, the Alexandrian Library, often 
deceived by forged autographs, early proceeded to note, on its 
acquisitions, their origin. The manuscripts purchased from 
vessels entering the harbor of Alexandria bore the entry recording 
their provenance, as '"The Third Book of Hippocrates’ Epi- 
demics. (Exemplar) out of ships, from Menon of Side.’’3° Like- 
wise Homer's eccentric copies were classified in Alexandria ac- 
cording to the place of acquisition. In preparing his edition of 


?7 Ps. Aristeas, 314: the historian Theopompus was punished with temporary 
insanity because he intended to include in his work ‘‘something from the 
previous misleading translations from the Law." 

28 This is the approximative date of the translation and not 132 B. C. as 
generally assumed. Cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. fir Papyrusforsch. III, 321. 

29H. J. M. Milne, Literary Papyri in British Museum (1927), n. 97 (cf. 
A. Koerte, Arch. für Papyrusforsch. 6, 2): €k BuBdL.08n(Kns) ILpa£i(ov) 
"HpakXetógs à[meypoxe] (vel simile). 

3» Galen, In Hippocr. Epidem. III (Corpus Medic. Graec. V, 10, 2, 1, p. 
79): Ptolemy II gave orders to acquire all Mss. brought in by the vessels 
entering the harbor of Alexandria, kal eiva tHv émvypagny abrots TOW 
ék wAolwv. “Ev 69 te towovTév gacw ebpeOnvar kal rò rpirov t&v Er- 
Onui@y émvyeypaypevov Tav eK Nolov karà ówpÜcr:j» Mvfuova Zuióirgv. 
"Evo. ô’ où xara SiopOwriv émvyeypagbar pasiv add’ àmANGs Tobvoua 
Tov Mvnuovos, éred) kal rv üXNov ümávrov rGv karamANevcüvrov aya 
BiBXois &réypa«pov ob ToU (JactAées Ümepéra, rÓ Óvoua Tots ümoriÉÜeuévous 
eis ràs áàToD'kas. 

3! On these exemplars xara méAets see Th. W. Allen, Homer (1924), 294; 
W. Schmid, Griech. Literaturgesch. I (1929), 163. 
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the Greek Bible, Origen followed the same system. With regard 
to anonymous editions and translations he used, he indicated 
that one he had found at Nicopolis, and the other in another 
place.? 

The importance and usefulness of such records with regard 
to the authority of a text} appears in the discussion (reported 
by Galen) concerning the authencity and interpretation of 
some abbreviations in Hippocrates’ treatise on Epidemics, Book 
III.4 A critic could refute a proposed explanation of the signs 
in question by pointing out that they did not have the shape 
attributed to them neither in the standard exemplar of the work 
in the Alexandrian Library, nor in the copy ‘‘out of the ships," 
nor in the authoritative edition of Bacchius.?5 

The postscript to Esther is such a bibliographical record 
settling the provenance of a new acquisition. Jewish communi- 
ties in the Diaspora possessed libraries and archives, and we 
may take for granted that these were organized on the pattern 
of the Greek collections. In the archetype of our manuscript 
tradition, the colophon was entered at the end of the "preceding" 
(THY mWpoKxeuevnv) volume of the Greek Esther which was 
"deposited" in some Jewish archives in Egypt, presumably in 
Alexandria.37 


32 Eusebius H. E. VI, 16, 2. 

33 The recording of the volumes endowed to a library serves another purpose; 
cf. L. Robert, Bull. corr. hell. 1935, 421 and Études Épigraphiques (1938), 45. 

34 Cf. E. Littré, Oeuvres d' Hippocrate III (1841), 29; E. Wenkebach, Abh. 
Preuss. Akad. 1925, 34; M. Wellman, Hermes, 1929, 20. 

3 Galenus, l. c. p. 87: Apollonios oŭŬrw meroirat tiv üvr(Noylav: oUre 
TO karà T)v facuNuc]v BiBNobheyv ebpebèv oŭre rÓ ék TG TÀolov obre 
TÒ karà Tv vmO Dakxelov "yevouévgv exdoow €xew pacKwy obro TOUS 
Xapaxrnpas ws Óó Züvov typaVev. Likewise, Aulus Gellius in his gram- 
matical discussions takes care to indicate the provenance of the quoted copy; 
e. g., e bibliotheca Tiburti (Gell. Noct. Att. XIX, 5, 4; IX, 14, 3). 

3 J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l Empire romain I (1914) 474. 

37 Eiogépew is a literary and rather technical word meaning that some- 
thing is entrusted for keeping, e. g., the draft of a proposed law, a sum payed 
on an account (e. g., Berl. Griech. Urkunden VIII, 1846), an object brought 
into a store-house (see, e. g., U. Wilcken, Urkunden Ptolem. Zeit II, 151, 24; 
LXX Ex 40 21; etc.). The word is rarely used in Ptolemaic papyri; e. g., 
A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri II, 269. It is conveniently employed 
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III 


The Egyptian origin of the subscription is warranted by the 
date: “in the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra." 

There were only three Ptolemies associated with a Cleopatra 
in the fourth year of their reign. But in the fourth year of 
Ptolemy IX Soter II Lathyros (114-3 B. C.) and in the fourth 
year of the great Cleopatra (VII) and Ptolemy XIII (49-8 B. C.), 
the Queen acted as regent for her son or brother, respectively. 
Consequently, on these dates the verb “reign” was plural in 
the royal style (fas(Xevóvrov) and the name of the queen 
preceeded that of the king in the protocols of documents. But 
in the postscript to Esther we find the singular number,’ 
Baovdevovtos; and the name of Ptolemy stands before that of 
Cleopatra. The date of the colophon therefore cannot be 114~34° 


P. Columbia Zenon II, 70 in speaking of precious stones sent to the King 
(roùs MÂoùs obs áTeoTe(Aav AToAXNoviow eiafjveykev TÀw faouNet). As 
to the books, cf. Diod. I, 87: a hawk “has delivered” (é&veykeiv) a sacred 
writing to the priests in Egyptian Thebes. P. Oxyrh. V, 237, c. V, 24: els- 
nveyxey eis TO BiBAtoguAdKLov wept TovTov brouynuara; LXX Esth 61. 
Accordingly, €xgeépeuv is to "take out" a volume: Plato Comicus, Comicorum 
Attic. Fragm. I, 656, no. 194 ed. Kock; T. L. Shear, Hesperia, 1936, 42 (inscrip- 
tion from Trajan’s library in Athens). Cf., too, P. Columbia Zenon II, 60: 
& Karnvex0n "Egappoorws BiBdAca. In Ptolemaic official style, émupeperv 
signifies: "submit" a document (U. Wilcken, Urkunden Ptolem. Zeit I, p. 597; 
II, 165 c. IV, 15). 

38 T. C. Skeat, in Mizraim 6 (1939) 12; F. Stahlin, Real-Encycl. (X1, 738) 
s.v. Kleopatra. In the 4th year of joint kingship of Cleopatra II and her broth- 
ers, Ptolemy VI Philometor and Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, in 167—6 B. C., 
there were three rulers (cf. W. Otto, Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. 1939, no. 3, 
p. 24). 

39 'The plural (GactXevóvrov) is sometimes used, in extension, for a joint 
kingship, e. g. in two documents from the reign of Ptolemy XII and Cleo- 
patra V (P. Jouguet, Mélanges Desrousseaux, 1937, 231; P. Oxyrh. XI, 1628), 
but the singular, BactXevóvros, is never used when the queen is collega major. 

4 On the situation in 114-3 B. C., cf. W. Otto, Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. 
1938, no. 17, p. 149; P. Rousel, Rev. étud. anc. 1939, 14. Cf., e.g., the pre- 
amble to a document written on July 26, 113 B. C. (U. Wilcken, Urkunden der 
Ptolem. Zeit II, 180): facwuNevóvrov KXeorárpas kai IIroXeuatovu 0eov 
Pidounropwv Lwrnpwy Erovs reraprov. 
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nor 40-8 B. C.,4 as it has been suggested by modern commen- 
tators.” 


It remains to consider the fourth year of Ptolemy XII Auletos 
and Cleopatra V, his sister and wife. As a matter of fact, begin- 
ning with the second year of his reign the name of Cleopatra 
follows that of her husband in all public or private documents. 
Let me quote an inscription from the year ‘4:8 Umép 
Baovdéws IIroAeualov cai Baortrdtoons KAeomrárpas Tü)S kal 
T pugaivns. 

The formula is the same as in the colophon, only Cleopatra’s 
surname (Tryphaina) is dropped in the subscription of Esther, 
as often happened to surnames in registers, dedications, and 
other shortened records.4 Accordingly, the colophon was written 
between September 12, 78 and September 11, 77 B. C. 


€ For the royal style under Cleopatra VII, cf. P. Oxyrh. XIV, 1629: Baot- 
Aevóvroy KMéorarpas kai IIroNeualov Oeov  &iXomaTÓpov €rovs. óyóóov. 
The King is Ptolemy XIV. We still do not have any document from the 
joint rule of Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy XIII. But, according to ancient 
historians, Cleopatra was regent since the death of her father and predecessor, 
Ptolemy XII, and tetradrachmas minted with her head in 49 B. C. in Ascalon, 
confirm this literary tradition (see A. Baldwin, Amer. J. of Arch. 1937, 455; 
cf. W. W. Tarn, J. Rom. Stud. 1936, 183). 

42 The date 114-3 has been proposed by B. Jacob ZAW 1890, 241. The 
fourth year of the great Cleopatra was suggested by H. Ewald, History of 
Israel V (1874), 234 n. 5 and, again, by H. Willrich, Judaica, 1900, 15. Ancient 
commentators (and still H. B. Swete, l. c. 25) identified the rulers with Ptolemy 
VI Philometor and Cleopatra I, but their marriage was concluded in the sixth 
or seventh regnal year. (see W. Otto, Abh. Bayer. Akad. 1934, no. 11, p. 14 
and P. Jouguet, Rev. de Philol. 1937, 209). 

4 F. Bilabel, Sammelbuch, V, 8066. We have a papyrus of the same year: 
Berliner Griech. Urkunden VIII, 1736. On other texts mentioning Cleopatra 
Tryphaina, cf. P. Jouguet, Mélanges Desrousseaux (1937), 233. 

4 See e. g., W. Dittenberger, Orzentis Graecae inscr. I, 183; a text referring 
to Ptolemy XII and Cleopatra V Tryphaina: b7ép faouNéos IlroXeuatov 
Kal facuXiooqs KAe[omrárpas Oc]àv GiNomaTÓpov kai [PuiXaóENQo]v. See 
also two demotic documents from the same reign quoted H. Gauthier, Le 
Liwre des rois d'Egypte, IV, 2, p. 394; cf., in general, W. Otto, Abh. Bayer. 
A kad. 1938, no. 17; Index s. v. Aktprdscripte. 
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IV 


At least since the time of Jerome, the clause in the colophon 
which follows the date has been understood as asserting that the 
volume was brought by Dositheus, "Priest and Levite."*4 But 
such a qualification of Dositheus would be unique and rather 
surprising. Every priest was a Levite ipso facto, because the 
priestly class ("the Sons of Aaron") was a clan of the Levitical 
tribe. On the other hand, late Judaism, in Egypt’ as well as 
in Palestine, drew a sharp demarcation between the official 
character of the priest and of a non-Aaronic Levite.4” We owe 
the solution of the riddle to Professor Saul Lieberman. The 
word Aeveirys is here not a noun but a personal name, borne 
also by a Palestinian rabbi of the second century A. D., Levitas 
of Jabne.4 To understand the clause, we have only to deplace 


5 Jerome translates: qui se sacerdotem et levitici generis ferebat. Coptic 
and Ethiopic versions give the same interpretation. 

46 The solemn formula of the Book of Deuteronomy: ha-kohanim ha-lewiyim, 
sometimes imitated in latter parts of the Bible, is always rendered in the LXX 
without the conjunctive (“the priests the Levites") and was never used to 
qualify a person. So, it cannot help to explain the colophon to Esther. Cf. 
Clement of Alex., Strom. I, 22: "Ecópas ó Nevirns ò lepes; Irenaeus, adv. 
haer. III, 24, 1: "Eodpqa tm ieper ék rhs pudns Aevi. Philo (quod deter. 
potior. insid. 132) says of Aaron: ötri povw T@ eviTn Kal iepel kal omrov- 
daiw NOYO K.T.. 

47 See, e. g., for the temple of Onias, Josephus, Antt. XIII, 73. 

472 At first I thought that the formula was to be construed according to 
Egyptian style, like ‘‘Priest and Stolistes’’ where the ‘‘and”’ adds to a general 
designation a special one which is logically included in the former. But while 
the Jewish priesthood often received the general names of ‘‘Levites’’ (e. g. 
Jubil. 321; Test. Levi 83; Test. Reuben 61; Jos. Antt. VIII, 101; IX, 161; 
L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews V, 348, n. 226, etc.), it is hardly possible 
to find any passage where the Levites would be included in the priesthood. 
Neither II Macc 1 30 ("the priests" singings the hymns) nor Philo, de spec. 
leg. I, 156 (cf. I. Heinemann, Philons Bildung, 1932, 35 and 517) have the 
required meaning. When Judith 11 13 assigns to ‘‘the priests . . . in Jerusalem’”’ 
the tithes allowed to the Levites by the Law, (cf. R. Marcus, Law tn the 
Apocrypha (1927), 108) it probably reflects the well known claims of the priests 
to these emoluments on the pretext that they were also Levites (cf. R. Meyer, 
ZNW 1939, 125 and L. Finkelstein, HTRR 1943, 22). 

48 Pirge Aboth 4, 7; cf. H. L. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud (1921), 124. 
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a comma of our printed text: Awoieos, ds én elvar iepeds, 
kal Aeveirns. This interpretation is evidently the right one.4? 


But we note that while the statement referring to the filiation 
of Ptolemy, son of Levitas, is related without reservation, the 
sacerdotal qualification of Dositheus is only given as his claim: 
"who said that he is priest." The cautious formula ðs én with 
regard to personal status, belongs to the legal style, and was 
employed when the public officer was unable to verify the 
pertinent assertion of a party.5? As the priesthood was a here- 
ditary distinction with important privileges and emoluments even 
in the Diaspora, and as nobody could claim the sacerdotal title 
who failed to produce a proof of his lineage, the reserve of the 
author of the colophon is quite legitimate. 


V 


Dositheus and his companions brought ''the above letter of 
Phrourai." This designation of the Scroll of Esther deserves 
attention. 


First, the term ‘‘Phrourai.”” The Greek gpovpat is the 
transliteration of an Aramaic plural* and replaces, in the Greek 
version of Esther, the term “Purim” of the Hebrew text. Since 
the language of the Jews in Palestine was Aramaic at this time, 
they used an Aramaic form to designate the feast. But the 
fact that the Alexandrian author of the colophon used the 
Aramaic form in Greek, without any explanation, shows that 


49 For parallel instances, cf. F. W. Hall, Companion to Classic Texts (1913), 
181; Ad. Wilhelm, Anzeiger d. Wiener Akad. 1937, 21. R. L. Marshall (The 
Historical Criticism of Documents [1920], 40) tells how a displaced comma in 
a Latin translation of Josephus made some people argue that Aristoteles was 
a Jew. 

5° See, e. g., P. Petrie, III, 132, p. 322; cf. F. v. Woess, Untersuchungen 
über das Urkundenwesen im rómischen Aegypten (1924) 299; E. Schoenbauer, 
Arch. für Papyrusforsch. 12, 206; L. Robert, Rev. de Philol. 1936, 139. 

st See, now, J. Lewy, HUCA 1939, 139 and on variant readings ypovpai 
and ygoupaza see now C. C. Torrey, HThR 37 [1944] 6. 

52 Jos., Antt. XI, 295: oi 'Iovóato, ràs mpoepnuévas uépas éopratovowy 
Tpoca'yopebcavres abràs qpovpéas. 
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the word and, consequently, the feast were already known in 
Alexandria in 78-77 B. C. 

Secondly, for the Jews in Palestine this volume was ''the 
scroll concerning Esther." The Alexandrian librarian regarded 
it as “The Letter concerning the Feast of Purim.” The Disper- 
sion often received dispatches from Jerusalem inviting to cele- 
brate a holiday. Such a festal letter from Jerusalem to the 
Egyptian Jews, with regard to the Hanukkah of 124 B. C., is 
preserved as a preface to II Maccabees.9 The Book of Esther 
quotes messages sent by Mordecai and Esther unto all the Jews 
in Artaxerxes’ kingdom to celebrate the festival of Purim 
(Esth 9 20, 29). But precisely with reference to these quotations, 
the Jewish commentators distinguished such festal letters from 
the Scroll of Esther itself, said to been published by the Sages 
of the Great Assembly.*4 The expression ‘‘the letter of Phrourai”’ 
is used in the Greek Esther with regard to Mordecai’s festal 
message (9 29). Reproducing the same formula, the author of 
the colophon shows that the Book of Esther as a whole was 
regarded in Alexandria, in 78-77 B. C., as a festal5# letter requir- 
ing common acceptance of Purimss "from India to Ethiopia" 
(Esth 8 13). 

But this ordinance, concerning also the Jews in Egypt and 


53 II Macc 1 1-10 (cf. ZNT. 1933, 233, and now C. C. Torrey's observations 
in JAOS 1940, 110). 

54 L. Ginzberg, T'he Legends of the Jews, IV, 442; VI, 368; 387. Note that 
it is stated (Meg. 2a) that even the keeping of the 14th and the 15th Adar 
was established by the men of the Great Assembly. Later, the Megillah 
Esther is identified with Mordecai's and Esther's message (see L. Ginzberg, 
l. c. VI, 481; and already Jerome's version of Esth 9 26 and 9 32). On the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew passage 9 29 cf. now C. C. Torrey, HThR 37 (1944) 31. 
But in Greek “this second letter of Purim” of the Hebrew text becomes ‘‘the 
ratification of the letter of Purim:” the new message of Esther and Mordecai 
is represented as confirmation of the letter of Mordecai, already mentioned in 
9 26. 

sa This was written before I read C. C. Torrey's paper, ''The Older Book 
of Esther” in HThR 37 (1944) 1-40. I am glad to see that the eminent Semitist 
has also placed (p. 26) the Greek Esther among festal letters. 

s Cf. the prefatory letter of the Book of Baruch presenting this work as 
composed for use in public worship. Cf. H. St. J. Thackeray, The Septuagint 
and Jewish Worship (1923). 
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issued in the days of Artaxerxes, remained unknown; even the 
book itself was of unknown authorship. While the first task of 
a bibliographical note was to put forth the name of the author 
and the contents of the recorded book,®* the ‘‘Letter of Purim’’ 
remains anonymous in the colophon. 

This contrast between the volume's aspirations and qualifica- 
tion for being a festal letter, explains the next sentence of the 
colophon. 


VI 


The subscription runs: elonveyxev Awoifeos... kat IIroAe- 
patios ...T9)v Tpoke.uévgv émruoroN]v TOV qpovpal Hv evacav 
elvar Kal épunvevxévar Avoivaxov. 

How are we to construe this sentence? Jerome overcame the 
difficulty by omitting, in his Latin version, the verb efvau.s7 
Modern commentators find a way out by attributing to the same 
verb the meaning 'to be genuine," which it does not possess 
in Greek, and translate: "the letter was genuine." 5* Some 
others*? regard the genitive "Phrourai'" as governed by the verb 
eivat and translate: "Letter of Purim as they called it." 
But the intransitive verb eivat can hardly govern an objective 
genitive,5* and the word-order decidedly suggests that the 
sequence elvat Kal épunvevkévac is a unity depending on 
épacav. In reality, that the volume concerned Purim was a 
fact independent of Dositheus’ saying. What was solely based 
on his statement was the origin of the volume he brought. This 


sé Such was the principal contents of Callimachus’ Pinakes. Cf. F. Schmidt, 
Die Pinakes des Kallamachos (1922) 56; H. Herter, Real-Enc. Suppl. V, 397. 

57 Jerome translates as follows: hanc epistulam Phrurin quam dixerunt 
interpretatum esse Lysimachum, etc. 

s7 See, e. g., L. B. Paton, Esther (ICC; 1908), 30; J. A. F. Gregg in R. H. 
Charles, Apocrypha, 684. 

58 Cf., e. g., Swete, op. cit., 258; H. Willrich, Judaica (1900), 9.; C. C. Torrey, 
HThR 37 (1944) 25. 

s8a Cf., e.g. Mayser, op. cit. II, 2, 131 and 188. A parallel passage from 
Galen may be quoted here: Galen, im Hippocr. de natura homin. (Corp. 
Medic. Graec. V, 9, 1, p. 88): 7d ‘Tlepi dvairns byvevgs' ó IIoN0fov oaoiv 
eivac avyypaupa. ("which they say, is Polybus’ work"). 
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statement is quoted in oratio indirecta and forms a coordinate 
sentence consisting of two accusatives with the infinitive. The 
relative #v, being the subject of the first infinitive, is taken, then, 
as the object of the second one, an ellipse usual in Greek. 
Grammatically the verb eivaı stands here without any predica- 
tive and consequently means: “‘to exist, to really be." I render 
literally: ‘‘The letter of Purim which they said exists and (which) 
has been translated by Lysimachus." How are we to interpret 
the meaning of this statement? 


The volume brought by Dositheus and his companions claimed 
to be a festival letter sent out in the days of Artaxerxes. But 
there were in circulation too many writings pretending to be 
the work of ancient sages or purporting to reveal divine secrets 
and powers. In order to determine the authencity of such a work, 
the compiler used to refer to the archives where the original 
could be found. For example, the original of the "Miracle" of 
Sarapis "done to Syrion the Pilot" is stated to be "deposited 
in the record-office at Mercurium.'5» Likewise, the Hebrew 
Esther closes with the reference to “the Book of the Kings of 
Media and Persia," where the reader may find a full account of 
the deeds of Artaxerxes and his Jewish Grand Vizier. This 
fanciful imitation of a known formula used in the biblical Book of 
Kings may spoil the ending of Esther's tale to a modern reader, 
but in fact the seemingly valueless sentence purported to warrant 
the authenticity of the preceding story. With reference to 
sacred writings presented in a version of an otherwise unknown 
text, the authentication was doubly wanted. Euhemerus' revela- 
tion of the authentic story of the gods purported to be transcrip- 
tion of an antique document. The author obligingly indicated 


59 P. Oxyrh. XI, 1382: kai karaxcpiterat ù àperr év rats Mepkovpiov 
BiBXtofjKars. These are not “the libraries of (the temple of) Mercurius”’ 
(that is the Egyptian Thot), as is generally understood. Why should this 
indigenous divinity have here a Roman name? But the author refers to the 
archives of the Roman administration of granaries: ad Mercurium Alexandreae 
(cf. U. Wilcken, Hermes 1928, 60). As Alexandrian ships were engaged to 
transport grain to Italy, it is easily intelligible that a miracle concerning such 
a transport ship should be recorded in the pertinent archives of the Roman 
administration in Alexandria. 
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the whereabouts of the original, as in a text inscribed in gold on 
a great pillar in the island Panchea, in the Indian Ocean. A 
Praise of Isis in Greek by Demetrius, Son of Apollonius, from 
Magnesia on the Meander is said to be translated from Egyptian, 
that is "from the inscription in the temple of Hephaistos in 
Memphis.’ The archives of some Egyptian temple are given 
as the whereabouts of the original of various magic or prophetic 
writings in Greek purporting to be translated from Egyptian.” 
Ephemeris Bell Trojani is introduced as a Latin version, by 
Q. Septimius, of a Greek work written in Phoenician characters 
by Dictys during the Trojan war, and found under Nero. 
Accordingly, we are told that Nero had placed the original in 
his library.® 

The most characteristic and important effect of this need of 
authentication with regard to a version, may be seen in the 
formation of the Old Testament of the Christian Church. The 
Church principally regarded as pseudepigraphon any text 
ascribed to a personage of the Old Testament if the Hebrew 
original was not at hand. Divine Providence, says an Apol- 


6° Diodorus V, 46, 7; VI, 1, 7. (cf. F. Jacoby, Real-Enc. VI, 964). Like- 
wise, in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axtochus (371a) the Underworld is 
described on the authority of ancient inscriptions discovered at Delos. For 
such pretended transcripts of antique inscriptions, cf. W. Kroll, Real-Enc. 
8, 802; J. Bidez, F. Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés Y (1938), 285, s. v. Stéles; 
P. Roussel, Rev. étud. grecques, 1929, 143. 

6: P, Roussel, Rev. ét. gr. 1929, 143. 

6 See, e. g. Iamblichus, de myster. 8, 5 (cf. J. Bidez, Mélang. Desrousseaux, 
1937, 12); Ps. Manetho apud Syncellus I, p. 72 (cf. R. Reitzenstein, Poi- 
mandres, 1906, 139; and V. V. Struve, Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov, 1928, 
152); R. Reitzenstein, /. c., 119 ff.; Suppl. epigr. graec. 8, 551; J. Bidez, F. 
Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés, I1 (1938) 325 n. 2 and 339, n. 8; W. Kroll, 
Real-Enc. 8, 802; Th. Hopfner, Griech.-Aegypt. Offenbarungszauber II (1923), 
12; G. Manteuffel, De opusculis graecis Aegypti....collectis (Travaux de la 
Soc. des Sciences de Varsovie, No. 12. 1930), ad No. 4. 

6s Dictys, Prol.: Nero annales vero nomine Dictys inscriptos in Graeca bib- 
liotheca recepit. On the Greek original of the story, cf. R. M. Rattenbury 
in New Chapters in the History of the Greek Literature, III (1933) 224. See the 
Preface to Dares’ De excidio Trojae: Athenis...inveni historiam Daretis 
Phrygu ipsius manu scriptam. 

6 See, e. g. Origenes, ap. Euseb., H. E. VI, 25, 1: “it should be known that 
there are books of the Covenant, as the Hebrew hand them down, in the num- 
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ogist, by making the Jews the keepers of the original text of the 
Bible frees the Christians from the suspicion of interpolation.® 
For Africanus, the most decisive argument against the Story of 
Susanna is its absence from the Hebrew Daniel. To evade this 
test, Origen can only suppose that the Jews are concealing the 
missing original. Accordingly, as the Church quoted in Greek 
the scriptural proof for the truth of Christianity, the Apologists 
referred the pagan reader to the Hebrew original of the LXX, 
and took care to indicate precisely its location. The originals 
of the Septuagint, says Tertullianus, “to this very day are shown 
at Serapeum, in Ptolemy’s library, together with the Hebrew 
Scripture.''63 

The writer of the colophon to the Greek Esther used the same 
technique of verification. He noted the name of the translator 
and received his statement that the original ‘ts extant." The 
verb elvac is almost technical in such a connection.°9 When, 
some twenty years after Dositheus’ visit to Egypt, a forged letter 
of Judas Maccabeus to the Egyptian Jews quoted, as the author- 
ity for its historical account, Nehemiah’s Memoirs and other 
venerable sources, it significantly added: “all this is extant 
with us (kal éstri wap’ uw) if you need them, sent some 
people to fetch them.’’7° 


ber of twenty-two;" cf., too, e. g. L. Dennefeld, Der Alttestamentliche Kanon 
der Anttochentschen Schule (1909), 12. 

65 Ps. Justin., Cohort ad. Graec. 13. 

66 Africanus, Epist. ad Origenem, 2 (Texte und. Unters. XXXIV, 3 [1909], 
p. 80): cpó óé robrow &mávrov. 

67 Origenes, Epist. ad African. P. G. XI, 63: mepvethov amd yvwoews TOU 
AaoUv. The argument concerning the hiding of unwanted books by the Jews 
refers to a really existing usage. Cf. S. Zeitlin, Proceed. Amer. Acad. for Jewish 
Research 1932, 113. 

68 Tertullian, Apol. 18; Cf. Justin Martyr, I Apol. 31, 5. 

69 See, e. g., P. Oxyrh. XVII, 2192: Harpocration affirms that the wanting 
volumes are among Polion’s books: gnai yap ‘Apyoxpariwv év rots Ilori- 
wvos atra BiBAlou eivai. P. Cairo Zenon, 59044, 10: mapa rar Barret 
gore ypagh. A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri II, 219: ¿àv 6° elotv 
& 7j (9Mo0dkg TOv érdvw xpovwv amoypagai. P. Enteux 55, 6: où- 
Gevds Svros pow mpos abrÓóv cuvadd\ayyuarov. Cf. the Latin exstare: 
Cicero, pro Fonteio, 17, 39: exstat oratio...G. Graccht. 

7? [I Macc 2 13. On the date of this forgery cf. ZNW 1933, 234. 
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As the Book of Esther was supposed to be ''the Letter of 
Purim," a circular message sent out in numerous copies, it was 
unnecessary to precise where the translator had found the text." 
But it was necessary to state, on the authority of the persons 
who brought this version, that the original text really existed 
and was used by Lysimachus in Jerusalem. 

But precisely the caution of the Alexandrian Jews with regard 
to the alleged original of Esther proves that the Hebrew Esther 
was still unknown in Alexandria in 78-77 B. C. Asitisextremely 
improbable that this book, relating the origins of a festival and 
the triumph of the Chosen People should remain unnoticed for 
a long time, we can only conclude that the Hebrew Esther had 
been published shortly before the Greek translation was made, 
let us say about 100 B. C., an approximative date which fits with 
the chronological indices furnished by the internal evidence.” 


VII 


Lysimachus is styled as ræv év 'lepovcaNu. The formula 
is instructive. An Oriental belongs to a clan, to a class; the 
residence is secondary for his qualification.” A descendant of 
a family deported from Judea more than a century before, living 
in the royal citadel of Susa, Mordecai remains “the son of Jair, 
the son of Shinei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite" (Esth 2 5). 
For the Greeks, the indication of 'fatherland" was an indis- 


7 Grammatically it is possible to regard the sentence as construed dO 
KOLVOU, where a word in the first clause to be supplied from a subsequent 
clause. Cf., e. g., Xenophon, Hell. I, 3, 9: ópkovs é6ocav (Paprvagáte) kal 
€NaBov wapa PapvaBafov. Then, we may construe: fv épacay eivar 
(Avoiwaxw) or (as was suggested to me by Henri Grégoire): eivai (év 
'leoocoNópots). But this may have been left intentionally vague, and the 
text is correct and intelligible without an ellipse. Some adequate examples 
of the figure aro Kowvov are quoted by Rutheford, op. cit., 321 (cf. J. Viteau, 
Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament, Sujet [1896] 144). H. M. Ellen, 
Studies in &1r0 Kouwvov in Ovid (1938). 

72 R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (1941), 742. 

73 See, e. g., for the Egyptians the data collected by H. Grapow, Zeitschr. 
fiir Aegypt. Sprache 1937, 50; for the Hellenistic East cf. Institutions des 
Séleucides (1938), 175 and A. Aymard, Rev. étud. anc. 1938, 77. 
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pensable part of any identification, and the Greek administra- 
tion introduced this requirement in the East. But the native 
continued to be regarded as a member of a local group to which 
he was bound. Accordingly he was styled in official documents: 
Negopuis Tàv àTó Méyugeos, etc. while a Greek is an ‘‘Alex- 
andrian” ('AAe£avópeUs) or an "Athenian" ('A8qvatos). 

The Seleucid administration regarded Jerusalem as a Kwuy 
and its habitants as native villagers. The Second Book of 
Maccabees, which is very exact in the use of official nomen- 
clature, in 161 B. C. styles a Jerusalemite as ‘Pafeis 0é ris T&v 
&TO 'lepovcaAU0uov. The inhabitants of Jerusalem are accord- 
ingly styled, in 163 B. C. r&v év 'lepovcaNUopows.5 The 
footnote to Esther shows that the Maccabean princes continued 
to consider Jerusalem as a village, of the same rank as Modein, 
for example. The Maccabean documents do not assign to 
Jerusalem any special prerogative. The centre of the Jewish 
nation is the Temple and not a city. For Pseudo-Aristeas, about 
130 B. C., the Jews form an ecclesiastical state. The Jews 
"dwell around the great Temple of Salomon" says another 
writer of the same epoch.?6 The status of Jerusalem changed 
later, probably under Herod, when the political authority became 
separated from the ecclesiastical. Under Herod, and then under 
the Roman procurators, Jerusalem possessed a kind of Hellenic 
constitution.” Accordingly, for Josephus a citizen of the Jewish 
capital is a 'Jerusalemite," 7? equal of an "Athenian" or of an 
“Alexandrian.” 

The Greek Esther was composed by a Jerusalemite. Prof. 
S. Lieberman has proved recently’? the current use of Greek 


"^ Cf. Arch. für Papyrusforsch. 8, 216. 

75 II Macc 1437; 8 36. Privately, the Jerusalemites preferred, of course, 
the more dignified qualification after fashion of the Greeks. The Siracide is 
(Sirach 50 27): "Inoous... 6 'lepocoNuueirgs. Le Bas-Waddington, In- 
scriptions III, 294 (Iasos, second cent. B. C.) Nurras 'Iácovos 'lepoco- 
Nupirns. 

% Orac. Sibyll. III, 213; cf. Polybius XVI, 39, 3. 

17 Cf. H. Zucker, Studien zur jüdisch. Selbstverwaltung (1936), 76. 

7$ Josephus, Vita, 217 (in an official letter); Claudius' Letter apud Jos., 
Antt. X X, 11; etc. 

79 S. Lieberman, Greek in. Jewish Palestine (1942). 
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in the synagogue as well as in the daily life of Jewish Palestine 
in Roman times. On the other hand, Pseudo-Aristeas, about 
130 B.C., presupposes the existence of Jewish scholars in 
Palestine versed in Greek.*° But the remains of the Greek works 
of Palestinian Jews are very scarce. Before Josephus, whose 
Greek was unfortunately revised by Greek literati, we have 
only some fragments of Eupolemus’ history of the Jewish kings, 
written about 150 B. C.,® two letters prefixed to II Maccabees, 
dating from 124 B. C. and about 60 B.C. respectively,” I 
Maccabees, turned into Greek about 100 B. C.,5 and some 
inscriptions.5* Lysimachus' version of Esther, made sometime 
before 78—77 B. C., presents a remarkable specimen of Pales- 
tinian Greek, which deserves the attention of philologists as well 
as of students of the Septuagint. 


VIII 


Let us return now to the colophon as a whole. Since such a 
bibliographical record is unique in the Septuagint,’ the question 
arises why this library postscript was copied with the text of 
the Greek Esther. The question brings up the whole problem 
of the scriptural canon. 85 

"Canonic" means that the book is "spoken through the Holy 


80 Ps, Aristeas, 39. 

8: J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), 128. 

82 Cf. ZNW, 1933, 233 and C. C. Torrey, ZA W 20 [1900] 225-242. 

5 Cf. Der Gott der Makkabáer (1937) 145. 

83a See, e. g., Suppl. epigr. graec. VIII, 170. 

** The note introducing the supplementary verses at the end of Job only 
precises the origin of the addition as “translated from a Syriac (that is Ara- 
maic) book." Prov. 25, 1 (taken from the Hebrew Bible) tells that the fol- 
lowing sayings of Solomon were "'collected by the men of Hezekiah, king of 
Juda." Similar are the superscriptions of the Psalms, giving the name of 
the author, etc. Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer: Introduction (1941), p. 641. 

8s On the subject, see R. H. Pfeiffer, op. cit, pp. 50 ff. and R. Meyer's 
article in G. Kittel, T'heol. Wórterbuch III, 980. Since I did not peruse the 
whole literature on the subject, I do not know to what extent the opinions 
expressed here are new, but I find them implied in pertinent remarks of 
G. F. Moore, Judaism I (1927), 241. 
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Spirit,” as runs a rabbinical formula. But there were number- 
less writings claiming to have come down from inspired authors, 
and there was no unanimity as to a catalogue of the sacred books. 
Simon ben Shetah quoted (about 75 B. C.) Ecclesiastes as 
"Scripture," but a hundred years after the death of this authority 
both of the most important pharisaic schools still continued to 
quarrel about the canonicity of this Solomonic book." In 
reality, such scholastic controversies and private opinions did 
not matter. Of importance was only the liturgical use. Con- 
sequently, until the fall of the Temple in 70 A. D., truly “‘ca- 
nonic" (i.e., generally and officially acknowledged as standard 
of faith and life) were only the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms,9?? these being the books read (or sung) in the divine 
service. Accordingly, the Roman administration regarded as 
the "Holy Books" of the Jews the ones of public worship.*» For 
the rest, anyone could use freely as authoritative “other books” 
which, as Sirach’s grandson says (c. 110 B. C.), side by side with 
“the Law and the Prophets” provided Israel “with instruction 
and wisdom.” 


Turned into Greek, the last named "'canonic" books did not 
need any authentication, being used liturgically in Hebrew and 
Greek. On the other hand, all other works claiming inspired 
authorship, like Enoch, Ecclesiastes, Sirach, etc., did not require 
any ecclesiastical approval because they were not used in the 
public worship. Only the Greek Esther was an anomaly: a non- 
canonical book claiming a liturgical status. 


Esther belongs to a small group of Hellenistic writings de- 
signed to explain and to hallow a non-biblical festival instituted 
among the Jews. Such are two versions of a kind of “Purim” 


86 TT Tim 3 16; Moore, op. cit., I, 237. 

87 For Simon ben Shetah, cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I (1903) 
20. For polemics about the canonicity of Ecclesiastes see, e. g., H. L. Strack 
and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament IV, 1, 497. 

88 Luke 24 44; Philo, de vita contempl. p. 475 M.; II Macc 2 14. 

89 Augustus’ edict: Jos. Antt. 16, 164. The Pharisaic doctrine that Holy 
Books are "tabu" (“defile the hands”) probably referred, at the start, only 
to the scrolls in the Temple (see R. Meyer, in Kittel’s Theol. Wörterbuch III, 
983). 
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celebrated by the Egyptian Jews in the I cent. B. C., and II 
Maccabees which glorifies Hanukkah. But while both these 
holy days were established (or at least so regarded) by a public 
ordinance of Jewry on the occasion of a recent well known event, 
the Book of Esther celebrated a new spontaneous feast, and 
even appeared to be its festal message. When scribes began to 
copy the scroll brought by Dositheus from manuscripts in the 
archives of the Alexandrian community, they were naturally 
eager to transcribe, together with the message concerning Purim, 
the note attesting the origin of the volume. Later copyists 
mechanically retained the postscript found in their sources. 
and eventually the authority of Origen’s Hexapla preserved the 
colophon in Christian tradition. This postscript thus proves 
objectively that the Greek Esther descends directly in the LXX 
from the manuscript of Dositheus. 


IX 


The preservation of the colophon makes conspicuous a very 
important feature of Purim as well of Esther’s Scroll. Both the 
feast and the festal document lacked liturgical prescription and 
official sanction. While Hanukkah was introduced by a decision 
of the authorities of Jerusalem and its celebration in the Diaspora 
was encouraged by official messages from the holy city,” the 
spread of Purim appears to have been a work of private propa- 
ganda. Dositheus and his companions came to Egypt without 
credentials from Queen Alexandra and her Synedrion. As a 
matter of fact, there are indications that the Jewish authorities 
in Palestine continued for long time to be opposed to the celebra- 
tion of Purim and to the canonicity of the Book of Esther. 

Their objections were quite natural. The festival was com- 
pletely secular — a day of banqueting and joy (Esth 9 21). Since 


?» [TI Maccab. Jos. C. Ap. II, 52. Cf. Real-Enc. XIV, 799. 

9: See Z NW 1933, 242. 

% Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism I (1927), 244. It may be added that the recital 
of benedictions before and after the reading of Esther’s Scroll was only intro- 
duced after the age of the Tannaim, and is not mentioned before ca. 400 A. D. 
(cf. I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst [1924], 184 and 534). 
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the Jews were wont to interpret almost every feast as the 
memorial of an event, according to the pattern laid down in 
the Torah, they expected history to furnish the reasons for the 
new feast. The Hebrew Book of Esther offered such an historical 
explanation, but the author wisely refrained from introducing 
any prominent religious features in his story because Purim 
lacked all religious observances which recalled a divine inter- 
vention.3 But religious minded people naturally objected to 
this festival document in which no mention of God was made 
and which could excite the animosity of the Gentiles.*5 

Lysimachus’ adaptation furnished the Book of Esther with 
pious formulas and rites, like Esther’s prayer, as well as with 
rhetoric embellishments through which the terse original be- 
came more palatable to the Diaspora. But at the same time, 
by elaborating the motif of “antisemitism,” barely mentioned 
in the Hebrew text (3 s), Lysimachus made of the Greek Esther 
a document stressing mutual hatred between the Jews and the 
Gentiles. 

In the Hebrew book, the conflict is between Haman and 
Mordecai, and the former seeks to destroy the Jews solely 
because his enemy is one of them. Naturally, as every people, 
the Jews have their haters (9 1, 5, 1e), and like every people they 
take pleasure in their revenge. But although their laws are 
different from those of every people (3 s), there is no opposition 
between them and the Gentiles of the Empire in general. On 
the contrary, the edict against the Jews disturbs them and 
Mordecai's triumph over Haman rejoices the capital (3 15; 8 15). 
In Lysimachus' adaptation, the hatred is between the Gentiles 
and the Jews, “hostile always and now,” as the King’s procla- 
mation says, toward all men. And the interpretation of Morde- 
cai's dream at the end of the book — the key to the story — 
confirms Haman's idea from the Jewish standpoint: there were 
two lots, one for the chosen people and another "for all the 


$33 But the author emphasizes the fasting and mourning of the Jews during 
the crisis (4 1 and 16). On his religious feelings, cf. now C. C. Torrey, HThR 
37 (1944) 10; and L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, VI, 476, n. 171. 

% L. Ginzberg, l. c., VI, 481, n. 193. 

*5 Megill. Ta. 
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nations" assembled to destroy it, but God saved his inheritance. 
Thus an incident arising from court intrigues became, in the 
Greek Esther, the symbol of an eternal conflict. 

It is significant that the Greek Esther was brought to Egypt 
not accidentally, but by a mission of three envoys, and that it 
was deposited in the Jewish archives. It seems that Dositheus 
and his backers in Jerusalem were eager for the diffusion of 
Purim and of the pamphlet designated to explain to the Diaspora 
the anti-alien meaning of the new festival. 

The very date of the mission is likewise instructive. Dositheus 
delivered the book in 78-77 B. C. About the same time, Apol- 
lonios Molon published the first Greek pamphlet ‘Against the 
Jews,” % underlining their cruelty, effrontery, impiety, and hatred 
of mankind. Shortly before (88-7 B. C.) occurred the first 
anti-Jewish riots in Alexandria and Antiochia of which we have 
a record.?? The Greek Esther was soon followed by an Egyptian 
parallel, the so called Third Book of the Maccabees.?** While 
Aristobulus, Pseudo-Aristeas and other Hellenistic Jewish 
authors writing in the second century B. C. thought that a 
reasohable explanation of the Jewish Law, and exclusiveness 
inculcated by the Law, would destroy prejudice, the Greek 
Esther as well as the III Maccabees know “the inveterate 
hatred of the heathen against the Jews" (III Macc 4 1) and 
retaliate by promoting the aversion against Gentiles which finds 
unrestrained expression in Esther's prayer in Lysimachus' 
adaptation of the Book of Esther. 

The historical background of this literature is the violent 
and implacable war between the Maccabees and the Greek cities 
in Palestine, which develop since c. 110 B. C. The Seleucids, 
the Ptolemies, and Rome intervened in this struggle. Both 
parties sought to gain the sympathy of the Hellenistic world by 
means of propaganda, many records of which are preserved in 
latter literature. As the Jewish conquest led to the elimination 


% E. Schürer, Geschichte des jd. Volkes III (1909), 532. 

97 Jordanis, Chron. 81 (cf. I. Heinemann, Real-Enc. Suppl. V, p. 8). 

98 Cf. Real-Enc. XIV, 798. 

99 See Der Gott der Makkabder (1937) 23; Monatsschr. fur Geschichte des 
Judentums, 1927, 717; H. Lewy, ib. 1933, 84. 
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of Greek, and imposition of Jewish modes of life, the war and 
the hatred it provoked, necessarily placed the Jew and the 
Hellene as such face to face. While the Dispersion quite naturally 
opposed attacks on the Jewish kingdom,'?» the Greeks, no less 
naturally, strongly expressed their ill-feeling against the com- 
patriots of Alexander Jannaeus who had laid waste the Mace- 
donian colony of Pella because its heathen habitants resisted 
conversion to the Law of Moses.?™ 

The colophon of Esther shows that the mutual dislike was 
fostered in Palestine and was intentionally spread out from there 
by such missionaries of exclusiveness as Dositheus and his 
companions. 

In conclusion, this is the translation of the colophon. "In the 
fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra [78-77 B. C.], 
Dositheus — who said he was a priest, — and Levitas, and 
Ptolemy his son deposited the preceding Letter of Purim, which 
they said really exists and had been translated by Lysimachus 
[son of] Ptolemy, [a member] of the Jerusalem community." 


100 Cf. Jos., Anit. XIII, 354. 
IOI Jos., Antt. XITI, 397. 
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BELLUM PHILIPPICUM: SOME ROMAN AND GREEK VIEWS 
CONCERNING THE CAUSES OF THE SECOND 
MACEDONIAN WAR 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


HE so-called “Second” Macedonian 

War (200-196 »B.c.)} opened the 
Roman expansion eastward. In the 

short period of one generation, Rome had 
acquired the domination over the whole 
Hellenistic world, “a thing unique in 
history.’ Even at the other end of the 
Greek system of powers, in the remote 
Crimea, and even in 179 B.c., the validity 
of an alliance was conditioned upon its 
agreement with Rome’s foreign policy.’ 
For that reason the causes of the fateful 
war against Philip V of Macedon were 
vividly debated among both Greeks and 
Romans. About 197 s.c. there already 
were oracles announcing that the rising 
Empire of Rome would devour the old 
ones of Greece and Macedon.‘ Traces of 


! I do not know whence this numbering comes. As 
the ancients regarded Philip's intervention in the Han- 
nibalic war as a part of that war, they rather counted 
the war that started in 200 B.c. as Bellum Macedoni- 
cum primum (Florus i. 23). The war is called ‘‘Mace- 
donian'' by Livy (xxxi. 1. 6, etc.), Plut. (Aemil. Paul. 
10. 5), etc. But its official name was Bellum Philippi- 
cum (Fasti Capit., CIL, I, p. 25; Pol. iii. 32. 7) or Bel- 
lum cum rege Philippo (Ennius Annal. 327 V.; Liv. 
xxxi. 5. 1; etc.). 


? Pol. i. 1. 5. 
3 V. V. Latyschev, Insc. Ponti Euzini, I2, 402: cf. 
M. Rostovtzeff, CAH, IX, 218. 


* Just. xxx. 4. 4; Plut. De Pythiae orac. 11 (399 C). 
Cf. R. Flaceliére, Plutarque sur les oracles de Pythie 
(1936), p. 161; J. Boerma, Hist. Kommentar zu Jus- 
tinus....l. XX VII-XXXIII (dissertation; Gronin- 
gen, 1937), ad xxx. 4. 4. 


[CuassicaL ParioLoey, XL, Jury, 1945] 


this passionate controversy survive today 
on pertinent pages of ancient historians. 
These remains deserve a close examina- 
tion. They may tell us something about 
Roman imperialism and perhaps even 
more about Greek and Roman historiog- 


raphy.’ 
I : 

The war was declared ‘‘upon king 
Philip and the Macedonians, over whom 
he ruled, on account of the injuries he had 
inflicted and the attacks he had made on 
the allies of the Roman people.” This 
authorized version of the events was dif- 
fused by official propaganda, coming even 


from the Roman stage,’ and generally ac- 


’ The annalistic and the Polybian accounts of the 
outbreak of the Second Macedonian War have often 
been examined and compared (see H. Nissen, Kritische 
Untersuchungen über die Quellen .... des Livius [1863]; 
and the literature quoted by M. Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 
750; and F. W. Walbank, Philip V [1940]). Lastly, the 
subject was treated by K. E. Petzold, Die Eréffnung 
des zweiten römisch-makedonischen Krieges (1940) 
(cf. J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 1943, p. 58), who attempts to 
establish the annalistic conception of Roman history. 
But his explanation that the annalists distorted the 
facts with the object of justifying Rome's wars is 
neither new nor correct. The annalists were more so- 
phisticated than it may appear at first glance, and their 
views cannot be explained simply by a Kriegsschuld- 
frage-idea. 

ê Liv. (A) xxxi. 6. 1. Note the official formula: 
Philippo regi Macedonibusque, on which cf. Walbank 
(n. 5), p. 4. Here and later I freely use E. T. Sage's 
translation of Livy in the ‘Loeb Classical Library.” 


7T Plaut. Cistell. 197; a passage explained by T. 
Frank, in Anatolian Studies Presented to W. H. Buck- 
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credited by the Roman public. “Without 
themselves having been injured, our an- 
cestors made war upon Antiochus, Philip, 
the Aetolians, and the Carthaginians for 
the defense of the allies," says Cicero to 
his audience in 66 n.c.? 

But the annalists were not satisfied 
with such a straightforward account and 
looked for some more sophisticated rea- 
sons for Rome's intervention. Summariz- 
ing the annalistic tradition on the subject, 
Livy says® that the Romans were indig- 
nant with Philip (A) because he did not 
observe the peace '^with the Aetolians 
and the other allies in that region"; (5) 
on account of his assistance to Hannibal 
in Africa at the end of the Punic War. 
Now (that is, in the summer of 201), they 
were aroused (C) by appeals from the 
Athenians. Livy adds!^ (probably after 
Polybius) that (D) "about the same time" 
there arrived envoys from Pergamum and 
Rhodes, complaining about Philip's ag- 
gressions. But this motif D has no more 
part in the narrative. Then, in the begin- 
ning of 200, dispatches from Roman emis- 
saries in Greece announcing Philip’s 
armaments and a new embassy from 
Athens impelled the senate to propose to 
the people a declaration of war against 
Philip of Macedon." 

This account calls for some observa- 
tions. To begin with, let us consider the 
legal procedure implied by the annalist.” 


ler (1939), p. 85. This dating seems to tally better 
with the text than that of Mommsen (204 s.c.), on 
which cf. C. H. Buck, Chronology of the Plays of 
Plautus (1940), p. 37. 


8 Cic. Deleg. Manil. 6. 14; cf. also Sall. Or. Lepidi 4. 


? Liv. xxxi. 1. 8-10. On the annalistic origins of 
this passage cf. Nissen (n. 5), p. 115; A. Klotz, Her- 
mes, 1915, p. 481. 


10 xxxi. 2. 1. 
11 J bid. xxxi. 5. 5—9; cf. xxxi. 3. 4-6. 


12] substitute here and passim the (anonymous) 
annalist for Livy. As a rule, Livy follows his source 
closely, adapting it to his own style (see, e.g., Piso 
frag. 27 and Liv. ix. 46. 1—10; cf. also H. Peter, Hist. 
Roman. reliq., I? [1914], clxxxviii; A. Klotz, EE, 
XIII, 838). On the other hand, since Livy does not 
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According to the fetial rules,!? à specific 
demand of reparations (rerum repetitio) 
and then an ultimatum announcing the 
intention to make war (denuntiatio belli) 
were required before the vote in Rome 
and the subsequent declaration of hostili- 
ties to the enemy (indictio belli). But when 
Rome became involved in wars overseas, 
the original procedure was necessarily 
altered at many points. So the rerum 
repetitio evolved into exchange of em- 
bassies with proposals and counterpro- 
posals.5 Accordingly, the senate could 
dispense with a final denuntiatio belli.'$ In 
191 B.c. a decision of the fetial college rec- 
ognized the new rule that the amicitia 
might be broken by the simple fact that no 
heed had been given to Roman protests.!” 
As Polybius notes some forty years later, 
from the ancient system of formal war- 
making there remained only the solemn 


mention here any discrepancy between his authorities 
(cf. on his methods R. B. Steele, AJP, 1904, p. 16; 
W. Wiehemeyer, Proben hist. Kritik aus Livius [disser- 
tation; Miinster, 1938]), we may assume that the 
annalists were practically in agreement as to the ori- 
gins of the war against Philip. But Livy’s immediate 
source, which is supposed to be Valerius Antias (cf. A. 
Klotz, RE, XIII, 841; Petzold [n. 5], p. 51; M. Zim- 
merer, Der Annalist Qu. Claudius Quadrigarius [dis- 
sertation; Munich, 1937], p. 26), has used different 
versions. So Liv. xxx. 44. 13 and xxxi. 14. 2 contradict 
Liv. xxx. 3. 2. Cf. Nissen (n. 5), p. 121 and Petzold 
(n. 5), p. 71. 


13 See G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Roemer? 
(1912), p. 553. On the declaration of war cf. G. von 
Beseler, Zeitschr. Savigny-Stift., 1932, p. 292. 


14 F. W. Walbank, J ES, 1937, p. 192; 1941, p. 87. 


15 Cf., e.g., the protracted negotiations and ex- 
change of numerous missions between Rome and 
Antiochus III, from the summer of 196 to the late 
summer of 193, examined by M. Holleaux (Rev. ét. anc., 
1913, p. 1) and myself (Hermes, 1932, p. 47). The last 
Roman embassy left Antiochus’ court without de- 
livering any ultimatum (Liv. xxxv. 22. 2). 


16 See, e.g., the annalistic account of the final mis- 
sion sent to Perseus of Macedon (‘‘ad res repetendas 
in Macedoniam renuntiandamque amicitiam regi 
missi’’). The narrative, distorting as it is, does not 
mention any indictio belli. By his refusal to accede to 
Roman demands, the king ipso facto provokes the 
break (‘‘tum se amicitiam et societatem renuntiasse’’) 
(Liv. [A] xlii. 25. 1-12). 

17 Liv. (A) xxxvi. 3. 10: "amicitiam renuntiatam 
videri (sc. ‘‘Antiochum’’] cum legatis totiens repeten- 
tibus res nec reddi nec satisfieri aequum censuisset'' 
(MSS: censuissent, corr. Weissenborn]. 
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declaration of hostilities.‘ Accordingly, 
the annalistic narrative of the beginnings 
of the war against Philip duly notes the 
indictio belli at its chronological place!? 
but does not mention any solemn de- 
nuntiatio belli?" 'T'he annalist knows as 
diplomatic démarches before the break 
with Philip only a protest filed with him 
in 203 and then a warning given to his 
envoys by the senate in 201: If the king 
is looking for war, he can have it when- 
ever he wishes.?! 

This presentation of history is, of 
course, a distortion of facts. We know 
from Polybius? that in the summer of 200 
the senate twice (at least) addressed notes 
to the Macedonian king. But the annal- 
istic account may help us to understand 
the legal nature of these diplomatie com- 
munications. The common view? is that 
the first note (delivered to an officer of 
Philip, in Athens, in May, 200) was the 
denuntiatio belli, while the second one, pre- 
sented to Philip himself in Abydus, in 
August, 200, was the indictio belli, subse- 
quent to the voting of the war in Rome. 
Another interpretation?* considers Lepi- 
dus’ intérview as a denuntiatio belli. But 
this explanation raises chronological diffi- 
culties,” while the current interpretation 


18 Pol. xiii. 3. 7. 
19 Liv. (A) xxxi. 8. 4. 


20 Cf. ibid. xxxviii. 45. 6: the wars against Philip, 
Antiochus, etc., began in conformity with the fetial 
law—''de omnibus his consultum senatum, populum 
iussisse, saepe legatos ante res repetitas, postremo 
qui bellum indicarent missos." I give here the reading 
of the best MS, the Bambergensis. Minor MSS read 
legatos ante missos. It is a pitiful emendation of an 
ancient reader who did not understand the brachy- 
logic construction of the passage. 


?! Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 4 and 42. 10. The envoys sent 
to Philip ad res repetendas in 203 (ibid. 26. 3) are those 
of Greek cities attacked by the king. 


?? xvi. 27. 5. and 34. 2-7. 


23 See, e.g., Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 164; Walbank 
(n. 5), p. 134. 


24 The present writer in Rev. de phil., 1935, p. 173; 


cf. Zonar. ix. 15. 2. 


?; See Walbank (n. 5), p. 315. As the average speed 
of a Greek ship was about 5 knots (E. de Saint-Denis, 
Rev. arch., 1941, p. 134), Lepidus’ messenger would 
need about three to four weeks to convey Philip's 
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meets with strong historical objections.” 
As a matter of fact, the indictio bell: was 
conveyed to a Macedonian post in Illyria 
when a Roman army had crossed the 
Adriatic, about mid-September, 200.?' 
An ultimatum was thought unnecessary 
because Philip did not answer the note 
handed over in Athens but continued his 
aggresssions, by his conduct breaking 
peace and friendship with Rome. Lepi- 
dus’ protest was simply an enlarged re- 
newal of the note transmitted in Athens,”8 
and the war was voted in Rome about the 
time of the colloquy in Abydus and inde- 
pendently of its outcome. 

The discrepancy between the annalist 
and the Polybian tradition goes beyond 
mere details of procedure. The outlook 
itself is different. According to the Greek 
historian,” Philip was perturbed in the fall 


answer to the senate (cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. gr., 
1923, p. 160). Since the consul Sulpicius landed in 
Iilyria in mid-September (M. Holleaux, BCH, 1932, 
p. 533), that would place the conference at Abydus 
about mid-July. But the interview took place shortly 
before the fall of the city, that is, about the end of 
August, 200. Nevertheless, I have some doubts about 
the chronological question. It may be that Polybius’ 
indication ‘‘about the same time’’ (as the fall of Aby- 
dus) as to the date of the conference (Pol. xvi. 34. 1) 
is simply a device to introduce a new subject and that 
the interview between Philip and Lepidus had, instead, 
taken place shortly after the beginning (cf. Pol. xvi. 
34. 1) of the long siege (cf. Liv. [P] xxxi. 16. 6). I note 
that Dio (ap. Zonar. ix. 15. 2) places the vote after 
Philip's rejection of Rome's demands. 


26 The objections are as follows: (A) the consulta- 
tion of the fetiales about whether the indictio belli 
should be delivered to Philip in person or not (Liv. 
[A] xxxi. 8. 3) would have been superfluous if Lepidus 
had been sent to make the declaration to the king 
himself. (B) Polybius (xvi. 34. 7) and Philip, quoted 
by him, do not consider Lepidus’ protest as a declara- 
tion of hostilities; the war is still only a future event, 
(C) Accordingly, after Abydus, the Roman envoys 
with difficulty prevent the Rhodians from making 
peace with Philip (Pol. xvi. 35). 


27 Liv. (A) xxxi. 8. 4; cf. above, n. 25. 


28 Cf. Rev. de phil., 1935, p. 166. The addition of new 
demands again shows the difference between the new 
procedure of diplomatic démarches and the classic 
rules of the fetial law, according to which the subse- 
quent stages of a declaration of war (testatio, denuntia- 
tio belli, indictio belli) should have the same scope as 
the rerum repetitio and refer to it. 

29 Pol. xvi. 24. 3, 27, 34; App. Mac. 4; Just. xxxi. 1; 
Dio Cass. frag 58. Cf. M. Holleaux, CA H, VIII, 155; 
Walbank (n. 5), p. 138; Petzold (n. 5), p. 31. 
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of 201 on learning of the embassies’ being 
sent to the senate to complain against 
him. The envoys of the Rhodians and of 
Attalus of Pergamum disclosed, in Rome, 
Philip’s pact with Antiochus III directed 
against Egypt.?? Another mission asking 
for protection came to Rome from Alex- 
andria.*! In the spring of 200, the senate 
sent out a delegation to Greece and the 
East to settle the eastern conflict. It was 
this mission, of which Lepidus was a mem- 
ber, that brought about the rupture be- 
tween Rome and Macedon. 

On all these matters Livy remains si- 
lent even in his adaptation of pertinent 
pages of Polybius.? He rather follows his 
annalistic source, which keeps to the offi- 
cial motivation of the Roman mission as 
sent to thank Ptolemy V Epiphanes for 
his loyalty and to ask him to maintain it 
in the event of a Roman war against 


Philip.? Thus the annalist (and Livy . 


with him) detaches the Macedonian War 
from the eastern crisis. This attitude re- 
quires an explanation.?* 

In fact, modern critics tell us that the 


30 The authenticity of this agreement is now denied 
by D. Magie (JRS, 1939, p. 42); but its disclosure 
was, in any case, accepted as genuine in Rome. 


31 Just. xxx. 2. 8; App. Syr. 2. On this mission.cf. 
M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellé- 
nistiques (1921), p. 72; H. Winkler, Rom und Aegypten 
(dissertation; Leipzig, 1933), p. 21; J. Boerma (n. 4), 
p. 53; Walbank (n. 5), p. 313. The historicity of this 
embassy is guaranteed, in my opinion, and its date 
indicated by the fact that the Roman embassy to the 
East in 200 s.c. was instructed ‘‘to conciliate Anti- 
ochus with Ptolemy'' (Pol. xvi. 27. 5), a mandate 
which postulates a preceding request of Egypt. 


32 Livy quotes (in part) the interview at Abydus 
(xxxi. 18. 1—5; cf. Pol. xvi. 34), since the witticism of 
the dialogue appealed to him; but he suppresses the 
political side of the conference, e.g., Roman demands 
(cf. Petzold [n. 5], p. 84). 


33 Liv. (A). xxxi. 2. 4. 


34 Livy, as usual, omits events outside of the pur- 
pose of his present narrative (cf. A. Klotz, EE, XIII, 
834; R. Jumeau, Rev. ét. anc., 1936, p. 64) and, on 
the other hand, alters the data of Polybius with the 
object of removing discrepancies between his sources. 
For Livy’s arrangement of Polybius’ accounts accord- 
ing to his annalistic source cf. G. Jung, Beitr. zur 
Charakteristik des Livius (dissertation; Marburg, 
1903), p. 18; A. Weber, Beitr. zur Quellenkritik des 
Livius (dissertation; Marburg, 1897), p. 13; H. Srago, 
De L. Coelio Antipatro (dissertation; Jena, 1927), p. 14. 
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annalists wrote (and falsified) the history 
with the constant object of justifying the 
wars begun by Rome.* Since the annal- 
ists were convinced that an ‘ancient 
friendship" bound Rome and Rhodes? 
and since they knew that Attalus of 
Pergamum had been Rome's partner in 
the first conflict with Philip and had been 
included in the peace of Phoenice and 
since they reported Egyptian missions re- 
peatedly sent to the senate,?" one may ex- 
pect that they would jump at those oc- 
casions to show that the Second Mace- 
donian War was fought in defense of 
Rome’s eastern allies. But the annalists 
do not even mention the case of the east- 
ern kings and republics against Philip. 
During the war itself, and after, the Ro- 
mans claimed they had undertaken the 
struggle with the purpose of liberating the 
Greeks. The annalists disdain this line of 
propaganda or any idea of sentimental 
politics. *® 
II 

In the manner of Greek historiography 
the annalist distinguishes between predis- 
posing and provocative causes of war. The 
actual outbreak was determined by 
Philip’s action against Athens and Athe- 
inan appeals to the senate. The annalist 
surely gives exaggerated importance to 
the Athenian incident. But the fact that 
he does it, while he even omits mentioning 
the case of Rhodes or Attalus, shows that 
the official version of the events presented 
the Athenians as the “allies”? on account 
of whom the war had been declared.*® 

35 See, e.g., Petzold (n. 5), p. 88. 


36 Cf., e.g., Liv. xlii. 46. 4; xliv. 14. 8. 


37 Liv. (A) xxii. 4. 10; xxxi. 9. 5; cf. also A. Passe- 
rini, Athenaeum, 1935, p. 318. 

38 [ivy (xxxiii. 33. 6) adds by himself (but follow- 
ing in Polybius’ steps; see, e.g., Pol. xxi. 23. 7) that the 
Macedonian war was waged pro libertate aliorum. 

39 Petzold (n. 5), p. 28, says that the annalists in- 
vented Rome's intervention in favor of Athens in or- 
der to present a casus belli, Athens being the sole city 
in Greece in conflict with Philip in 200 s.c. But why 
should the annalists look for a legitimate pretext solely 
in Greece proper? Cf. also G. de Sanctis, Storia, IV, 
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Such an official motive does not need, of 
course, to be the true one; but, since a 
legal pretext must be based on some legal 
ground, the official version seems to con- 
firm the record that Athens was a party in 
the treaty of Phoenice which concluded 
the First Macedonian War (205 s.c.).*? 

The official pretext was well chosen. 
The average Roman, at the end of the 
third century B.c., did not know much of 
Greece and probably hardly anything 
about the Greek East.‘! In 197 B.c. the 
senate itself needed a lecture on the geog- 
raphy of Greece to grasp the military im- 
portance of Corinth, Demetrias, and 
Chalcis. But everybody knew the fame 
and the name of Athens. In the Prologue 
of Plautus’ Menaechmi, we are told that 
Roman authors used to place in Athens 
the action of plays dealing with Greek 
characters, “‘so that it may appear to you 
to have more of Greek local color.” 43 Hav- 
ing found in his primary sources (such as 


Part I, 32, n. 65; H. H. Scullard, A History of the 
Roman World (1935), p. 463. 


40 Liv. xxix. 12, 14. The authenticity of the no- 
tice has been vindicated (Rev. de phil., 1935 p. 71) 
and again denied by the most recent writers on the 
subject (as J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 1937, p. 25; Walbank 
[n. 5], p. 103; Petzold [n. 5], p. 25). But the position of 
the challengers seems to be rather illogical. They re- 
gard as annalistic forgeries Athens’ inclusion in the 
peace of Phoenice, as well as the Athenian appeals to 
Rome. But falsification of a treaty, etc., reflects some 
historical situation in which the alteration may be 
useful. When, e.g., Valerias Antias puts into the treaty 
of 196, between Rome and Philip V, a clause granting 
to the Rhodians the city of Stratonicea (Liv. xxxiii. 
30. 8), he has in mind the controversy about Stratoni- 
cea in 166 (Pol. xxxi. 7). But if Athens had no part in 
the conflict between Rome and Philip, in 200, why 
should the annalist insert her name in the treaty of 
Phoenice? Either both records or, in any case, the 
Athenian appeal must be historical. 


4 Of., e.g., Plaut. Merc. 415: a Syrian or an Egyp- 
tian slave (female) good to grind corn, to cook, to 
spin. Plautus takes Caria for a city in Greece (Cur- 
culio 329), Thebes for a seaport (Amphitruo 460) and 
Attalus for a king of Sparta (Poenul. 664). 


42 Liv. (P) xxxii. 37. 2. 


43 Plaut. Menaech. 8: The playwrights ‘‘omnis res 
gestas esse Athenis autumnant quo illud vobis Grae- 
cum videatur magis.’’ Plautus’ comedy is now thought 
to have been presented in 186 s.c. (cf. C. H. Buck 
[n. 7], p. 75). But the Prologue may have been written, 
of course, for a later performance. 
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the Pontifical Chronicle)** the record of 
Athenian appeals to Rome, the annalist 
could hardly fail to magnify the attack on 
Athens into a chief reason of Roman in- 
tervention. | 

Livy mentions (after his annalistic 
source) two Athenian embassies to the 
senate, one in the summer of 201,* an- 
other in the beginning of 200.55 The first 
mission is mentioned also by Appian;* 
the second, by Pausanias, quoting (as it 
seems) the inscription on the tomb of 
Cephisidorus, an Athenian leader of this 
period.*® The authenticity of these embas- 
sies appears extremely doubtful to some 
critics.4® The latter one is, however, now 
confirmed (indirectly) by a recently dis- 
covered inscription honoring Cephisodo- 
rus.°°o The annalist merely misdated the 
mission: Cephisodorus went to Rome in 
the late summer, 200.5: 

As to the embassy of 201, its genuine- 
ness is indirectly vouched for by Polybius 
himself, who tells that in the spring of 200 
the Roman delegation on the way to the 
East announced, in Greece, Rome’s de- 
mand that Philip should not make war 
upon any of the “Hellenes”? (and had to 
grant reparations to Pergamum). Now, 
the term “Hellenes” used without an ad- 


44 On information given by this source cf. J. E. A. 
Crake, CP, 1940, p. 375; also R. Laqueur, RE, XIII, 
Part I, 1089. 

45 Liv. (A) xxxi. 1. 10. The season is indicated in 
xxxi. 2, 3. 

4$ Ibid. xxxi. 5. 6. On the deputation sent to P. 
Sulpicius in Illyria (ibid. xxxi. 4. 3) cf. A. Passerini, 
Athenaeum, 1931, p. 285. 

47 Mac. 4. 2. 


48 Paus. i. 36. 5; cf. G. de Sanctis (n. 39, above), 
p. 21, n. 21. 

19? M. Holleaux (Rev. ét. anc., 1920, p. 77) opened 
the discussion, which is now summarized by Walbank 
(n. 5), p. 311. 

50 Walbank (n. 5), p. 312; cf. J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 
1943, p. 59. . 

51 The annalist did not know that the consul P. 
Sulpicius had embarked for Illyria only in September, 
200 (M. Holleaux, BCH, 1932, p. 531), but placed the 
vote on war and, consequently, the preceding Athe- 
nian appeal before spring, the customary military sea- 
son. 

52 Pol. xvi. 24. 
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junct (*Hellenes in Asia," ete.) in ad- 
dresses delivered in Greece applied to the 
Greeks of Greece proper and not to the 
Diaspora.*? On the other hand, the Roman 
request must refer to some hostile acts of 
Philip in perpetration or recently done. 
But in 201, Philip did not conduct any 
operation in Greece, or even Europe, but 
operated in Asia Minor against Attalus 
and the Rhodians.*4 At this date—in the 
spring of 200—the only city in Greece in 
conflict with Philip was Athens. 

The real reason of the quarrel was, 
probably, the position of Athens as a 
stronghold of Egyptian influence in 
Greece.5 But the occasion was the execu- 
tion of two youths from Acarnania caught 
as violators of the mysteries of Eleusis. 
The Acarnanians, being members of 
Philip’s symmachia, asked for and re- 
ceived help from the king.®* An Acarnani- 
an expedition, reinforced by the Mace- 
donians, raided Attica (in the spring of 
201).°’ The Athenians retaliated by abol- 
ishing, in the summer of 201, both the 
tribes, Antigonis and Demetrias, named 
to honor Philip's dynasty. Without a 


53 See Rev. de phil., 1935, p. 75; cf. also J. A. O. 
Larsen, CP, 1937, p. 30. Also that, even after the vic- 
tory, the Romans merely demanded Philip's with- 
drawal from Greece proper and did not ask for evacua- 
tion of the cities in Asia or of Abydus, etc. See Pol. 
xviii. 44 with commentary of J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 
1936, p. 342. It is naturally different when Polybius, 
writing a universal history, calls Cius (on the Pro- 
pontis) a ‘‘Hellenic city’’ (xv. 22. 3). 

$4 See F. W. Walbank, JHS, 1942, p. 8. 

55 Walbank (n. 5), p. 125. 

š% Liv. (P) xxxi. 14. 6—10. 

57 The raid is commonly placed in the autumn of 
201 or the spring of 200. But both dates present chron- 
ological difficulties. The sacrilege must have taken 
place, instead, at the Great Mysteries of 202, about 
October 10 (or November 10). On calendar questions 
cf. S. Dow, Horv. Stud. Cl. Phil., 1937, p. 15; and on 
the Julian date of the month Boedromion cf. W. B. 
Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List (1939), p. 237. 
Then there would be time for negotiations, which we 
have to presume, before the Acarnanians had re- 
course to reprisals. 

88 Cf. W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles 
(1932), p. 140; and on the chronology see W. K. 
Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellen- 
istic Athens (1940), p. 109. The pretext of the Atheni- 
an decree must have been a religious one, that is, 
Philip’s intervention in behalf of the sacrilegious 
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formal declaration of war, both parties, 
Macedon and Athens, opened hostilities.5? 

Involved in the conflict with the 
mighty king, whose ambition intimidated, 
as it seemed, almost Olympus itself,9? the 
Athenians had recourse to every acces- 
sible helper—Egypt, Rhodes, Pergamum, 
Crete, as well as the Aetolians.® It would 
be rather strange if they should avoid the 
appeal to the mightiest power on earth, 
in friendly relations with Athens since 
about 228,° whether Athens’ inclusion in 
the «ow: elpnyn of Phoenice is trust- 
worthy (as the present writer contends) 
or is an annalistic forgery.®* Since the 
beginning of Hannibal’s war, the Hellenes 
started to look to the West for assistance.*4 
So it seems to me quite natural that when, 
in the summer of 201, the envoys of 
Rhodes and Pergamum went to Rome via 
Athens, the Athenians should join their 
complaints against Philip with the pro- 
tests of their Asiatic friends:® ‘“‘Athenien- 
ses quidem litteris verbisque quibus solis 
valent bellum adversus Philippum gere- 
bant.’’® 


Acarnanians. Likewise, in 199, the Athenians de- 
creed a curse against Philip because he had burned 
their temples (cf. Liv. [P] xxxi. 44. 2). 


5 Before the spring of 200, four Athenian war- 
ships were captured by the Macedonians (Liv. [P] xxxi 
15. 5). 


60 Alcaeus of Messene,in Anth. Pal. ix. 518, written 
in the summer of 201 (cf. F. W. Walbank, CQ, 1942, 
p. 134). 


61 Paus. i. 36. 5; cf. McDonald, J RS, 1937, p. 198. 
62 Pol. ii. 12. 8. / 


63 On this question see the literature quoted by 
Walbank (n. 5), p. 103, and Petzold (n. 5), p. 25. I 
should like to observe that the qualification of the 
treaty of Phoenice as xow?) eipjvg is not a conjecture 
of my own but, if any, of Polybius. See Liv. (P) xxix. 
12. 6: de pace communi, with my commentary, Rev. de 
phil., 1935, p. 69. Cf. above, n. 40. 


*« Pol. v. 105. 6-8. 


$5 ''he Athenian appeal is mentioned by an Atheni- 
an speaker in 195: ‘‘imploratos auxilium adversus 
Philippum tulisse opem [sc. ‘Romanos’]’’ (Liv. xxxiv. 
23. 2). Livy reproduces here a page of Polybius, but 
the quoted passage may be his own interpolation. 
Likewise, the Athenian cause as a chief reason for the 
war is mentioned in Liv. xlv. 22. 6, in a speech com- 
posed by Livy himself (cf. G. Jung [n. 34], p. 58). 


$$ Liv. xxxi. 44. 9. 
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III 


. But, according to the annalist, the case 
of Athens was merely the apparent and 
immediate cause of the war. The whole 
triennium’? between the treaty of Phoe- 
nice (which, in 205, ended the First 
Macedonian War) and the new crisis was 
already full of violations of peace by 
Philip, as well with regard to Rome’s 
allies (motif A) as to Rome herself (motif 
B).55 Both offenses are correlated and ap- 
pear in the chronicle beginning with 203. 
About the end of this year (at this time 
the consular year roughly corresponded to 
the Julian)® envoys from ‘“‘allied cities” in 
Greece complained about. Macedonian 
raids and reported that Hannibal had re- 
ceived in Africa, after his return from 
Italy, soldiers and money from Philip.”° 
The senate sent an embassy to warn the 
king; one of the envoys (M. Aurelius 
Cotta) acted as a Roman commissaire to 
protect the allies." Under 202 a. *Mace- 
donian" corps is mentioned in Hannibal's 
order of battle at Zama.” At the begin- 
ning of 201, a Macedonian mission tried 
to justify Philip against these charges but 
received à warning from the senate."? In 
the autumn of 201 the senate again con- 
sidered the matter of quarrels between the 
"allies" and Philip and sent out a squad- 
ron to “Macedonia” (that is, Illyria), un- 
der M. Valerius Laevinus.?* At last, in the 


87 Ibid. 1. 8, with Weissenborn's note. 


$8 Ibid. (A) xxx. 42. 8: dupliciter ab eo [sc. ‘Philip- 
po'] foedus violatum, et quod sociis populi Romani 
iniurias fecerit....et quod hostes....iuverit." 
Both motives are again linked together in Flamininus' 
speech (Liv. xxxiv. 22. 8; cf. Petzold [n. 5], p. 55) and in 
the Rhodian address (Liv. xlv. 22. 6; cf. above, n. 65). 


$9 'he consuls entered office on March 15, which, 
at the end of the third century s.c., fell in the mid- 
winter of a Julian year (cf. G. de Sanctis [n. 39], p. 
383; M. Holleaux, BCH, 1932, p. 545). 


70 Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 2—4. 
"1 Ibid. 42. 3; xxxi. 3. 4 and 5. 5. 


7? Ibid. xxx. 33.5; cf. also Silius Ital. Punic. xvii. 418. 
Silius here may be independent of Livy (cf. A. Klotz, 
Rh. Mus., 1931, p.1). 


73 Liv. (A) xxx. 42. 1-10. 
74 Ibid. xxxi. 3. 4-6 and 5. 6. 
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beginning of 200, the senate received 
alarming reports from both Laevinus and 
Cotta.” Accordingly, 2 Roman mission, 
sent to Massinissa, informed the Numidian 
king that war had been declared on ac- 
count of Philip’s help to Carthage and 
his attacks against Rome’s allies.” 

The whole tale is, of course, fictitious. 
To concoct his story, the annalist has used 
some facts (e.g., Philip’s conflict with 
the Aetolians in 202) which are altered 
and adulterated in his presentation." 
Likewise, the names of imaginary Roman 
envoys of 203 are well chosen—a trick 
often used in annalistic amplifications.?? 
The author, morever, . embellishes his 
story by some legalistic details. He stresses 
the fact that Cotta in his (imaginary) de- 
fense of (fictitious) allies did not overpass 
their boundaries, in strict conformity 
with fetial rules.? Even the Greeks and 
the Macedonians act here according to 
the fetial law, since the annalist is un- 
aware of the Greek right of reprisals and 
of that of limited assistance.5? 

But why should the annalist create 
such a set of imaginary events which, if 
real, could have provoked the war be- 
tween Rome and Macedon? In agreement 

75 Ibid. 5. 7. 


76 Ibid. 11. 9. 


77 The Aetolians approached the senate but were 
rebuffed (App. Mac. 4. 2; Liv. [P] xxxi. 29. 4; cf. also 
M. Holleaux, CAH, VIII, 152; Walbank [n. 5], p. 
310). There may have been some Macedonians among 
Hannibal’s mercenaries at Zama (cf. Liv. xxx. 42. 4). 
The Roman squadron under Laevinus is a reminis- 
cence from the history of the First Macedonian War 
(cf. G. de Sanctis [n. 39], p. 21, n. 56). 


78 Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 4. C. Terentius Varro, consul 
216, was envoy to Africa in 200; C. Mamilius Atellus, 
praetor 207, died 174 (F. Münzer, RE, XIV, 956); M. 
Aurelius Cotta, aed. pleb. 216, died 200 (cf. Nissen 
(n. 5], p. 246; Weber [n. 34], p. 20). On warning em- 
bassies in annalistic falsifications of history cf. Pet- 
zold (n. 5), p. 46. 


19 Liv. (A) xxx. 42. 5; cf. also Rev. de phil., 1935, 
p. 74, n. 6. The invention may be modeled after the 
actions of Roman envoys in Greece in 172 (Liv. xlii. 
37. 1). : 
80 Liv. (A) xxx. 26. 2, 42. 1. On the principle of 
limited assistance cf. the present writer’s paper on 
"Greek Experience of War and Peace" in Approaches 
to World Peace (1944), p. 208. 
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with the new diplomatie procedure (see 
above, p. 138), the Romans began in the 
second century B.c. to emphasize remote 
causes of a conflict. In the Third Mace- 
donian War the senate published a decla- 
ration containing an overfull catalogue of 
violations of peace committed by Perseus 
since the beginning of his reign.?! In the 
same manner, Cato counted six breaks of 
the peace treaty perpetrated by Carthage 
between the First and the Second Punic 
wars.” The annalists introduced the same 
conception into their narrative of earlier 
conflicts. For instance, the Second Sam- 
nite War began over Neapolis in 326. But 
in 334 the chronicle already notes threat- 
ening activities in Samnium. When, in 
330, the senate takes Fabrateria under 
Rome’s protection, the Samnites abstain 
from war merely because they are still un- 
prepared. In 329 a consul declares that 
the maintaining of peace with the Sam- 
nites is extremely doubtful. In 327 both 
consuls state that there is very little 
hope of peace. At last, in 326, an armed 
intervention of the Samnites in Neapolis 
brings on the war.®? Likewise, the Third 
Samnite War, begun in 298, has its prel- 
ude in 299.84 

The brevity of the peaceful interlude 
between the two wars against Philip 
(205-200 B.c.) led the ancients to con- 
clude that neither party to the treaty of 
205 had believed the peace would be se- 
cure. Accordingly, the annalist pro- 
posed to show the infida pax with Philip.* 

* SIG, 643; cf. also G. Daux, Delphes (1936), p. 
320. 


82 Cato frag. 84, ap. H. Peter, Hist. Rom. relig.; cf. 
E. Taiibler, Die Vorgeschichte des zweiten punischen 
Krieges (1921), p. 25. 


53 Liv. viii. 17. 2, 19. 1, 20. 12, 23. 1; cf. Dion. Hal. 
xv. 8—10. 


84 Liv. x. .11. 11; Dion. Hal. xvii. 3 (xvi. 14). 


8 App. Mac. 3. 4. Appian here combines Polybius 
with the annalistic tradition (cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. 
anc., 1920, pp. 84 and 258). 


86 Liv. (A) xxxi. 1. 8: ‘‘Romanos....infensos 
Philippo cum ob infidam adversus Aetolos aliosque 
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Since he deliberately neglected the whole 
eastern conflict (see above, p. 140), he 
had to interpret, alter, and invent the 
facts bearing on relations between Rome 
and Macedon between the two wars. In 
the same manner the annalist fabricated a 
set of Roman measures directed against 
Philip after his alliance with Hannibal in 
215 and before the opening of hostilities in 
212.8" 
IV 

But, in explaining the origins of the 
war against Philip, the annalist goes fur- 
ther than a mere indictment of Philip’s 
constant peace-breaking. The true reason 
for the Roman declaration of war he con- 
siders to have been Rome’s animus 
against Philip. In fact, the Second Mace- 
donian War is merely a renewal of the 
first conflict with Philip. Bellum Mace- 
donicum had already begun about ten 
years before (from 211 B.c.), says the an- 
nalist, when Rome made an alliance with 
the Aetolians against Macedonia. It was 
“laid aside” (depositum), in 205 B.c., after 
the defection of the Aetolians. But in 201, 
having now leisure for action (vacuos) as a 
result of the peace with Carthage (201 
B.c.) and being indignant with Philip on 
account of his violations of the peace of 
205, the Romans were moved by the 
Athenian appeal “‘into renewing the war" 
(ad renovandum bellum) .*® 

This historical conception is often ex- 
pressed in Livy’s narrative. If the Ro- 
mans made peace with Philip in 205, it is 
because at this date they were glad to be 
relieved from the pressure of other wars in 


regionis eiusdem socios pacem, tum ob auxilia.... 
missa Hannibali.'' The passage is mistranslated in the 
"Loeb Classical Library." Livy does not speak of a 
“treacherous peace .... concluded with the Aetolians'' 
but of a perfidious observation of peace by Philip with 
regard to the Aetolians. 


87 I bid. xxiii. 33. 10, 38. 9; xxvi. 28. 2; cf. Petzold 
(n. 5), pp. 48, 62, 79. 


88 Liv. (A) xxxi. 1. 8-9. Likewise, all three wars 
against the Samnites form a Samnitium bellum (Liv. 
x. 31. 10). 
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order to finish the struggle with Car- 
thage.8® Rome’s envoys to Massinissa, in 
201, explain that the war with Philip 
began because, by his intervention in the 
Hannibalic war, he was a chief cause of 
postponing the invasion of Africa.” A 
Roman speaker is represented as saying 
that Rome’s failure to help the Aetolians 
in the First Macedonian War was due to 
the burden of the war with Hannibal.?' 
“Now, by the grace of the gods, having 
finished the Punic war, we have put all 
our strength against Macedonia.” 

. In the same manner the annalist re- 
interprets the alleged grounds which led 
to the outbreak of war in 200 B.c. by in- 
troducing, as a motive for the Roman de- 
cision, the fear of Philip’s power. In 201, 
M. Aurelius Cotta (sent on an embassy to 
Philip in 203) informed M. Valerius 
Laevinus, commanding a Roman squad- 
ron in Illyria, of Philip’s armaments. 
“The Romans must take up war with 
energy lest, while they delayed, Philip 
should venture to do what Pyrrhus had 
ventured to do before him from a much 
less powerful kingdom.” ®2 Then, in 200, 
the arrival of dispatches from Cotta and 
Laevinus concerning Philip's armaments, 
as well as à new appeal from Athens, de- 
cided the senate to propose to the people 
a declaration of war upon Philip.?? 

Then, when the people, worn out by 
Hannibal's war, defeat the motion, the 
argument regarding the Macedonian dan- 


89 Liv. (A) xxix. 12. 16; cf. Just. xxix. 4. 11. 


90 Liv. (A) xxxi. 11.9: ‘‘quod Carthaginienses auxi- 
liis iuvisset [motive B, see above, p. 138] iniuriasque 
inferendo sociis populi Romani flagrante bello Italia 
.... distinendo copias causa in primis fuisset serius 
in Africam traiciendi." Speaking to Massinissa, the 
envoys consider the matter from an African view- 
point and omit motive A (see above, p. 138). 

91 Liv. xxxi. 31. 20. The whole account of debates in 
an Aetolian assembly is taken, of course, from Polyb- 
ius. But as the speaker here is a Roman, Livy prob- 
ably rearranged his address. In the same way he in- 
terpolates (xxxiii. 39. 7) a Roman answer to a Syr- 
ian embassy, the whole of which is adapted from 
Polybius (xviii. 49). 

92 Liv. (A) xxxi. 3. 5—6. 

93 Tbid. 5. 5-9. 
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ger changes their minds. The consul ex- 
plains to the centuries that Philip is pre- 
paring a mighty war. Athens is another 
Saguntum. Let the king find by experi- 
ence, in seizing Athens, the Roman re- 
luctance to act and, like a second Pyrrhus, 
a second Hannibal, he will invade Italy, 
in five days after he sets sail from Cor- 
inth. ‘‘Let Macedonia, not Italia have 
war.’’94 

So the real reasons for the Roman de- 
cision to go to war are the danger of 
Philip’s domination in Greece and a de- 
sire for avenging Philip’s intervention in 
the Punic War. The war is a preventive 
one and, at the same time, a vindication 
of past wrongs. We are far away from the 
fetial formalism and even from the stand- 
ard of a bellum iustum, which cannot be 
declared nisi de repetitis rebus.” 


V 


The interpretation of Livy's account 
offered here may not tally well with the 
current view on Roman annalists as sacri- 
ficing to nationalist vanity all claims of 
truth. But our analysis will hardly sur- 
prise anyone who has learned from Ma- 
chiavelli’s Discorsi to appreciate the real 
understanding of history displayed in 
Livy’s narrative. 

Writing about 100 B.c., Sempronius 
Asellio already knows many Roman his- 
torians who were not satisfied with the 
mere recording of deeds ''as in a diary" 
but sought to show '*with what purpose 
and for what reasons things had been 
done."?6 These pragmatic authors took 
over from their Greek teachers the dis- 
tinction between ''causes" and ‘“‘pretexts,” 
which, since Thucydides, had belonged 
to the stock of historical methodology. 
They continued to repeat (or invent) 
legalistic explanations of Roman foreign 


94 Ibid. 7. 
95 Cic. De rep. iii. 23. 35. 


% Sempr. Asellio ap. Gell. Noct. Att. v. 18. 1; cf. M. 
Gelzer, Hermes, 1934, p. 48. 
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policy according to the fetial law, e.g., 
they tell that the war against the Fide- 
nates broke out because the latter had 
killed some Roman merchants and had 
refused to give the satisfaction demanded 
by the fetiales.?7 But under the influence 
of Greek methods and models, the annal- 
ists added more sophisticated reinterpre- 
tations of the past. The Fidenates, says 


Livy’s authority,?* started the war against: 


Romulus in fear of the increasing might of 
the newly founded nation. So Thucydides' 
concept (Thuc. i. 88) 1s introduced to 
throw light on the beginnings of Roman 
history. 

— The historical reinterpretation, then, 


reached the deeds of Rome herself. In 155 


B.C., Carneades, lecturing in Rome, 
stated that, pretending to defend every- 
body, Rome had conquered the whole 
world.?9? Onthe other hand, long before 
he listened to the Greek skeptic, Cato 
violently assailed Roman generals for 
breaking faith with foreign nations and 
attacking innocent peoples on flimsy pre- 
texts. He spoke, in 167 B.c., of Roman 
superbia. Such debates in the Forum 
inevitably influenced historical under- 
standing of contemporary annalists and 
sometimes saved them from a biased ac- 
ceptance of official versions of events. The 
annalist, followed by Livy, tells that in 
200 B.c. a tribune of the plebs, attacking 
the motion to declare war upon Philip, 
accused the senators “‘of sowing war upon 
war"'—bella ex bellis seri. The annalist 
who repeated (or invented) such a defini- 
tion could hardly believe in the permanent 
justice of the Roman cause. 

» Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 53. 2; cf., eg., Liv. 
viii. 22. 7; ix. 45. 6; etc. 

98 Liv. i. 14. 4. 


99 Cic. De rep. iii. 9; cf. W. Capelle, Klio, 1932, p. 
86; H. Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom 
(1938), p. 3. 


100 Cato’s speech for the Rhodians ap. Gell. Noct. 
Att. vi (vii). 3. 


101 Liv. xxxi. 6. 4. 
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Thus the First Samnite War is shown in 
annalistic tradition as a result of Rome’s 
power politics.! Machiavelli hinged on 
this account his observations on the 
causes which commonly give rise to 
wars.'°3 The legal version, which alone 
could have been recorded in primary 
sources, tells that the war has been 
brought on by the refusal of the Sam- 
nites to give redress for their raids in 
Campania.!04 

While the annalist, followed by Livy, 
describes the outbreak of the Third Sam- 
nite War in an orthodox manner (the 
enemy even refused to receive the fe- 
tiales),!5 the authority of Dionysius not 
only corrects the factual account (the 
Samnites did receive the fetiales) but 
adds a historical interpretation. The man- 
ifest ground for the war was, he says,!% 
the aid rendered by Rome to the Lucani- 
ans, but the underlying reason was Ro- 
man fear that the might of Samnium 
would greatly increase if the Lucanians 
were subdued by the Samnites. 

In another case, it is Livy doing Rome 
wrong. The sources tell unanimously how 
Tullus Hostilius subdued Alba Longa 
(the episode of the Horatii and the Cu- 
riatii)!" and how, by a ruse, he put the 
enemy in the situation of an offender ac- 
cording to the fetial law.'°% They agree, 
also, that the real reason of the conflict 
was greed for domination, cupido im- 
perii.) But while the tradition followed 


102 T bid. vii. 30. : 

103 N. Machiavelli, Discorsi, II, 9. 

104 Liv. vii. 32. 1. 

105 Jbid, x. 11. 11. 

106 Dion. Hal. xvii. 3 (xvi. 14); cf. E. Pais, Storia 
critica, IV (1920), 58. 

197 Cf. Machiavelli (n. 103), I, 22-24. 


08 Liv. i. 22; Dion. Hal. iii. 3. 1. Already Cato 
knows the problem of the origins of the war between 
Rome and Alba Longa (Cato, frag. 22 [H. Peter, Hist. 
Roman. relig.]): ‘‘propter id bellum coepit. Cloelius 
praetor Albanus oratores misit Romam cum..... e 
Here the quotation (by Festus, s.v. ‘‘orator’’) ends. 


109 Liv. i. 23. 7. 
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by Diodorus and Dionysius!? maintains 
that the man responsible for the conflict 
was the Alban leader, envious of Rome’s in- 
creasing might, Livy’s authority asserts!!! 
that Hostilius sought pretexts for stirring 
up wars because he thought that in peace 
Rome was losing her vigor. Hostilius won, 
Alba was destroyed: ''Crescit interea 
Roma Albae ruinis." Machiavelli takes 
this sentence as a text to comment upon 
 Rome's methods of becoming so great and 
powerful.!” 


VI 


But why did the annalist wish to pre- 
sent some sophisticated, pseudo-scientific 
explanation precisely of the Roman de- 
cision to make war upon Philip of Mace- 
don? For the reason that he was neces- 
sarily influenced by Greek opinions on the 
same subject. 

= Let us open Mithridates’ letter to the 
king of Parthia as given by Sallust. The 
Romans, says the great enemy of Rome,!!? 
have merely one ground for making war 
upon everyone: cupido profunda imperii 
el. divitiarum. "Therefore, they began a 
war with Philip, king of Macedonia, after 
pretending to be his friend so long as they 
were hard pressed by the Carthaginians.”’ 
Another anti-Roman source says!!* that 
under the pretext of defending their allies 
the Romans made war upon Philip on ac- 
count of his role in Hannibal’s war and be- 
cause now, after the fall of Carthage, he re- 
mained the most powerful rival of Rome. 
The allies in this narrative of Trogus 
Pompeius are eastern powers—Egypt, 
Pergamum, Rhodes; his account is, then, 


110 Diod. viii. 25. 1; Dion. Hal. iii. 2. 1. 

111 Liv. i. 22. 2; cf. Virg. Aen. vi. 814. Machiavelli 
([n. 103], I, 20) comments upon this passage of Livy. 
Dio ap. Zonar. vii. 6 follows Livy. Livy adds (i. 30) 
that Hostilius then provoked a war against. the Sa- 
bines, confiding in the newly acquired force of Rome. 
Dionysius (iii. 32. 1) here again gives a conventional 
version. 

112 Machiavelli (n. 103), II, 3. 

113 Sallust. Ep. Mithr. 5. 


114 Just. xxx. 3. 6 and xxix. 4. 11. 
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independent from annalistie presentation 
of facts, but both records give the same 
distinction between alleged and genuine 
reasons for war and the same really im- 
pelling motives for the Roman decision. 
As a matter of fact, all Greek authors who 
explicitly or incidentally came to speak of 
the Roman intervention give the same 
explanation as Trogus." The later his- 
torians depend here upon Polybius, direct- 
ly or indirectly 1! In fact, the conception 
goes back perhaps to Philip himself, who, 
according to Polybius, in the autumn of 
201 was already afraid of a coming Roman 
intervention, ‘‘since the war in Africa was 
over.’’!!? Macedonian historians of Philip, 
such as Heraclitus of Lesbos or Straton,!5 
may have transmitted the idea to Polyb- 
ius and through him to later authors. 
This explanation of Roman polities 
would attract Polybius and all “‘prag- 
matic" historians of his kind. There was a 
historic problem which until today has 
troubled the scholars: pacem Punicam 
bellum Macedonicum excepit."!? Only 
some months after the end of her most ex- 
hausting war, Rome began a new cam- 
paign beyond the sea and attacked the 


_adversary with whom she had made peace 


only five years before. Looking back with 
the perspective created by the Roman 
victory over Macedon and Rome’s domi- 


15 App. Mac. 2—4; Paus. vii. 7. 3-7; Dio Cass. 


frag. 58; Zonar. ix. 15. 1-2. 


16 On Appian's sources cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. ét. 
anc., 1920, p. 85; A. Klotz, Appians Darstellung des 
zweiten punischen Krieges (1936), p. 13; Petzold (n. 5), 
p. 113. On Dio’s sources cf. Ed. Schwartz, RE, III, 
1696; A. Klotz, Rh. Mus., 1986, p. 116. On Trogus’ 
dependence on Polybius cf. Nissen (n. 5), p. 305. On 
his anti-Roman tendency cf. R. Laqueur, RE, VIA, 
1065; A. Momigliano, Athenaeum, 1934, p. 45; Fuchs 
(n. 99), p. 42. 


117 Pol. xvi. 24. 3. 

118 F, Jacoby, Frag. der griech. Hist., Nos. 167, 168. 
On Polybius’ dependence upon historical judgments 
of his source cf. Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, II, 339 
(Sitzungsber. preuss. Akad., 1913, p. 691); W. Otto, 


 Abh. bayer. Akad., XXXIV, No. 1 (1928), 86; W. W. 


Tarn, CQ, 1926, p. 98; the present writer, Rev. ét. gr., 
1937, p. 230. 


11? Tiv. xxxi. 1. 6. 
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nation of the world, a “pragmatic” his- 
torian could not help thinking that Rome 
had deliberately opened a new conflict as 
soon as she had been freed of the burden of 
the war with Hannibal. Polybius himself 
is convinced that after the victory over 
Carthage, the Romans conceived the idea 
of universal domination?? and stresses 
that the "origins" (á$opuat) of the Second 
Macedonian War lay in the war against 
Hannibal.?! Perhaps he had already ex- 
plained the peace of Phoenice as a Roman 
stratagem to gain time to invade Africa.!?? 

The Romans, being in the second cen- 
tury B.c. very sensitive to Greek public 
opinion, Roman historiography was com- 
pelled to give a more elaborate account 
of the origins of Bellum Philippicum than 
the conventional formula of. defending 
the allies. Looking, then, for the “causes” 
of the war against Philip, the annalists 
had to accept, volens nolens, the only 
“pragmatic” explanation they knew, that 
given by their Greek teachers and masters 
of history. But, quite naturally, the annal- 
ists rearrange the scheme in Roman style. 
They accept the idea of the Greeks that 
the senate concluded the peace of Phoe- 
nice with the object of being free to finish 
the Punic War.?3 But they need and use 
the idea to explain why this time Rome did 
not persevere in war until the victory. 
They stress Philip’s provocations. The 
Romans did not seek for war (as Greek 
authors pretended) but declared it, coacti 
iniuriis. ?4 

But the annalist agrees that, the op- 
portunity offered, the Romans embarked 
on a preventive and vindictive war. He 


120 Pol. ili. 2. 6; cf. also xv. 10. 2; etc. 


121 Tbid. iii. 32. 7. Accordingly, the '"anti-Roman'' 
explanation of the war against Philip appears also in 
Polybian parts of Livy (see Liv. [P] xxxii. 21. 18). 

122 Cf, Just. xxix. 4. 11; the peace of Phoenice was 
concluded, ‘‘Romanis contentis interim bellum Mace- 
donicum distulisse’’ (cf. App. Mac. 3. 4; Zonar. ix. 15. 
1). 


123 Liv. xxix. 12. 6. 124 Tbid. xxxi. 2. 4. 
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thinks that it was only right to punish the 
king for his arrogance during the. Punic 
War: debellare superbos. Rome’s treatment 
of Rhodes and Pergamum after the war 
against Perseus disclosed to contemporar- 
ies that resentment might be a powerful 
motive of Roman policy. As to the idea 
of a preventive war, the annalists often 
used it in their narratives.” The main- 
spring of Roman foreign policy was, as 
Polybius learned in Rome, tolerating no 
dangerous neighbor.!?$ 

Consequently, the annalist accepts the 
"pragmatic" interpretation of Rome’s 
motives." But while Polybius, consider- 
ing the history in its universality, regards 
Roman intervention as a compound and a 
natural result of the crisis opened in the 
East by the death of Ptolemy IV in the 
summer of 204,95 the annalist separates 
the war with Philip from the eastern con- 
flict and presents the Roman decision as a 
necessary measure to expel from the back- 
yard of Italy a dangerous and provoca- 
tive neighbor. These annalists, senators 
and contemporaries of Cato the Censor, 
still understood world events in the light 
of their experience of a farmhouse. 


NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH AND 
ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES 


125 See, e.g., Liv. (A) xxiii. 38. 6: “quem ad modum 
ultro inferendo bello averterent ab Italia hostem [sc. 
‘Philippum’ in 215 s.c.]'; Liv. xxxiii. 39. 7: the Ro- 
mans would not wait for Antiochus to have occasion 
to cross into Italy. 


126 Pol. iii. 2. 6. On ‘‘the strategic character’’ of 
Roman foreign policy cf. A. H. McDonald, JRS, 1944, 
p. 18, and M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World, I (1940), 53; but, above all, 
read Machiavelli, Il Principe, chap. iii. 


127 On the influence of Polybius on Roman annal- 
ists cf. F. Leo, Geschichte der rómischen Literatur 
(1913), p. 328; Petzold (n. 5), pp. 75, 113. Polybius 
counts on having Roman readers (cf. xxxii. 8. 8). It is 
characteristic that in falsifying the terms of the peace 
of 196 (Liv. xxxiii. 30; cf. also M. Holleaux, Rev. de 
phil., 1931, p. 5), the annalists added their fabrica- 
tions to the text of the senatus consultum quoted by 
Polybius (xviii. 44; cf. J. A. O. Larsen, CP, 1936, p. 
342), taking it for the treaty of peace. 


128 Cf. the present writer, Chronique d' Egypte, n. 29 
(1940), p. 124. 
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THE EDICT OF CYRUS IN EZRA 1* 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


ÉCOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ÉTUDES 


NTO the enchanted palace of Orientalism, which changes 

daily by the magic of new discoveries, a classicist enters with 
reluctance — and at own peril. The present writer, however, 
was led by his investigations of the formulae of Greek and Roman 
state acts to examine the Persian document in Ezra 1. 


I 


There are in Ezra two ordinances of Cyrus concerning the 
Return from the Captivity: one in Hebrew (Ezra 12-4), the 
other in Aramaic (Ezra 63-5). Some scholars regard both in- 
struments as two versions of the same royal edict; but, since a 
comparison of the two texts discloses very great differences, 
they conclude that one at least of the two ordinances cannot 


* Sincere thanks are due to Professors H. L. Ginsberg and Saul Lieberman 
for very helpful criticisms and suggestions; the mistakes that remain are mine. 
The latest statement of the problem is given by R. H. Pfeiffer (Introduction to 
the Old Testament [1941], p. 720) who refers to the literature on the subject. 
In this paper the commentaries on the Bible, particularly on the Book of 
Ezra, are generally referred to by the name of the author alone. Other abbrev- 
iations: Breasted =J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt; Cowley =A. E. 
Cowley, Aramaic Papyri (1923); Labat =R. Labat, Le Charactère religieux de 
la royauté assyro-babylonienne (1939); Luckenbill =D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient 
Records of Assyria; Posener =G. Posener, La première domination perse en 
Egypte (1935); Rogers = R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament 
(1912); Smith —Sidney Smith, Isaiah Chapters XL-LV (1944); Torrey ^ C. C. 
Torrey, Ezra Studies (1910); Waterman =L. Waterman, Royal Correspondence. 
I owe particular obligations to the works of Labat and Smith quoted above. 
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be authentic. Critics who accept as genuine the Aramaic tran- 
scripts of the Persian records in Ezra, except the Hebrew Edict 
of Cyrus,? which has few defenders; and, following Torrey, some 
regard the Aramaic instrument as unreliable As a matter of 
fact, this deductive reasoning is deceiving because it is based 
on a fallacy of presumption. An examination of the formulae 
of both documents show that they are not two variants of the 
same record but two independent records concerning the same 
case. 


Let us quote first the Aramaic document (63~-s). It runs as 
follows: Memorandum. In the first year of Cyrus the king. 
Cyrus the king set downs an order concerning the house of God 
in Jerusalem. Let the house be built..... also the vessels of 
the house of God ..... let them restore ..... and thou shalt 
put them in the house of God." 


This is an order in the form of an impersonal enactment. 
Such a minute recorded a single decision, given orally at a cab- 
inet meeting or pursuant to a report presented for consideration. 
Accordingly, the record was put down on a separate piece of 
writing material and being a separate piece in the file had its 
own heading. The Greek name for such a draft is hypomnemat- 
ismos, the Aramaic term for it was the word of the same meaning, 
dicróná (mmn29, Ezra 62), that is "Memorandum." 5 These Mem- 
oranda are mentioned as initiating administrative action in the 


! For this reasoning see, e.g., Batten, ad Ezra 1 4; A. Lods, The Prophets and 
the Rise of Judaism (1937), 185; R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel III, 2 
(1929), 318; K. Galling, Syrien in der Politik der Achaemeniden bis 448 v. Chr. 
(AO XXXVI, 3-4; 1937), 31. 

2 See, e.g., R. de Vaux, RB 1937, 41; H. H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber 
(1930), 29; E. Sellin, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1929), 157; O. Eissfeldt, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1934), 375, etc., and the authors quoted n. 1. 

3 Batten, l.c. 

4 For the interpretation of the text cf. K. Galling, OLZ 1937, 473; S. Smith, 
PEQ, 1941, 5, and, particularly, R. de Vaux, RB, 1937, 35. 

s The technical expression oyv nW (sêm te'ém) is used likewise in the Elaphan- 
tine papyri and in the day-book of the Persian arsenal at Memphis (quoted 
below, n. 7). 

$ Aegyptus 1933, 353. 
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day-book of the Persian Arsenal at Memphis, from 484 B.C.? 
A specimen of that instrument has been preserved among the 
Aramaic papyri unearthed at Elephantine;* an Elamite cunei- 
form text from the Persian treasury at Persepolis? belongs, too, 
to the same class of documents. Such “memos” could be written 
on any material. Clay tablets were, then, arranged in “file 
cabinets” chronologically or according to the matter,'? while 
"memos" on papyrus were glued together into a volume. 


Cyrus’ Memorandum (Ezra 63) belongs to the same class of 
official records. Materially it is an instruction for the royal 
treasury concerning the expenses for building anew the Temple 
in Jerusalem." Formally it is a d£cróná, as its opening word 
says, written in the third person, although in the last sentence 
the treasurer is addressed directly. Destinated for the bureaux, 
the mandate was, of course, not made public. Twenty years 
later, in 520 B.C., the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem did not 
have a copy of the document and could only vaguely presume 
that the original may be found “in the royal treasuries" in 
Babylon" (Ezra 517). But the document was stored at 


Ecbatana, where Cyrus stayed in the summer of his first year 
(538 B.C.).^4 


Let us now return to the Hebrew instrument transcribed in 
Ezra 1. Introducing the quotation, the Chronicler says that 
Cyrus “let a voice be raised through all his kingdom . . . announc- 


7 The last edition is by R. A. Bowman (AJSL 1941, 302). 

8 Cowley, no. 32. 

9J.C. Cameron, JNES 1942, 216. 

10 Cf. N. Schneider, Orientalia 1940, 7. 

" Cf. the list of restored sacred utensils in Ezra 1 7-11, explained by K. 
Galling, ZDPV 1937, 177. 

12 Such an anacoluthon, which troubles commentators (see Julius A. Bewer, 
Der Text des Buches Ezra, 1922, p. 62) occurs also in the record quoted in n. 9. 
Cf. J. Friedrich, Orzentalia, 1943, 22. 

3 On archives in royal ‘‘treasure-houses” cf. Strabo XV, 735; P. J. Junge, 
Klio, 1940, 30. 

n" Ezra 61. Cf. Kittel (n. 1), III, 2, 312. It is difficult to say whether the 
megillah (that is volumen) mentioned here was a folded sheet of papyrus or 
a roll of sheets glued together to form a volume of royal memoranda" from 
the first year of Cyrus. 
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ing as follows." The hagiographer speaks of a verbal promulga- 
tion made by heralds sent throughout the Empire. In the same 
way, Ezra and Nehemiah issue summons through all Judaea 
convening all the people at Jerusalem for gatherings." Oral an- 
nouncement of some matter which the authority desired to make 
known to the population was the usual method of publication 
in the Ancient World. Heralds are often mentioned in cuneiform 
text; there was an office of the Royal Herald in Egypt" as well 
as at the court of Jerusalem.'® The Prophets like to present 
their utterances as God’s proclamations to his people.?? ‘‘One 
says: Proclaim. And he says: What shall I proclaim?" (Is 40 e). 
“Go, and cry in the ears of Jerusalem, saying: Thus says the 
Lord" (Jer 21). The Persian law acknowledged validity of ordi- 
nances brought into force by oral promulgation. For instance, 
Pseudo-Smerdis sent messengers through the whole Empire to 
announce his coming to the throne. When the herald dispatched 
to Egypt “cried” in the midst of Cambyses’ camp, Cambyses 
merely inquired whether the messenger had received the order 
from his pretended brother personally or through one of the 
courtiers.? Whereas royal letters were always written in Ara- 
maic (even if addressed to the Greeks),"7 the verbal announce- 
ment was necessarily made in the local language. Thus, a Persian 
proclaimer addressed in Greek the Ten Thousand.” Likewise, 
when Persian heralds were dispatched through Thrace to prepare 
the supply system of Xerxes’ expedition”? they hardly made the 
proclamations in Aramaic, unintelligible to the population. This 
difference between official correspondence and official verbal an- 
nouncement explains the fact that the Chronicler quotes Persian 


15 Ezra 10 7; Neh 8 15. 

16 See, e.g., Ed. Cuq, Études sur le droit babylonien (1929), 224. 

17 Breasted V (Index), p. 57, s.v. 

18 R. de Vaux, RB 1939, 395. 

19 J. Lindblom, Die litterarische Gattung der prophetischen Literatur (Uppsala 
Univ. Arsskrift, 1924, 98). 

20 Herod. III, 62. 

2t Thuc. IV, 50, 2. 

22 Xen. Anab. II, 1, 7. Cf. Herod. III, 140; Plut., Them. 6. 

233 Herod. VII, 119. 
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documents in Aramaic but reproduces Cyrus' proclamation in 
Hebrew.^ It is quite natural that the proclamation was read, 
too, in Jerusalem where the official language was still Hebrew 
in the time of Nehemiah.’ 

The king’s word allowing the return of the Jews to their an- 
cestral homes must have taken the form of a proclamation by 
the heralds in the whole Diaspora under Cyrus’ sway. Second 
Isaiah speaks of ‘‘the messenger of good tidings,’’ who announces 
salvation and God's return to Zion (Is 52 7). And again: ‘‘Go 
you forth from Babylon ... proclaim this ... make it go out 
even to the end of the earth; say: The Lord has redeemed His 
servant Jacob" (Is 4820). Cyrus' proclamation addresses the 
Jews directly, in the same way as the Assyrian kings wrote to 
the Babylonians or to an Elamite tribe.*$ 

Thus, there were (at least) two orders of Cyrus relevant to 
the Return from Captivity; a royal proclamation addressed to 
the Jews and published by the heralds everywhere in many 
languages, including Hebrew (Ezra 1), and on the other hand, 
a Memorandum to the royal treasurer, in Aramaic, which was 
not made public at this time. 


II 


Since there was a Return from the Captivity under Cyrus,?? 
the king must have issued a proclamation summoning the Exiles 
to go back to Jerusalem. But it is another question whether 


^ Demotic correspondence between the Egyptian priests at Elephantine 
and the Persian satrap Pherendates gives ‘“‘copies,’’ i.e., translations of the 
original text. See W. Spiegelberg, Sitz.-Ber. Preuss. Akad. 1928, 605; Die 
Demotischen Papyri Loeb (1933), no. 6. On the other hand, Darius’ proclama- 
tion, preserved in the great trilingual inscription at Behistun, was officially 
translated and published in Babylonian, Aramaic, Egyptian, and, probably, 
in many other languages. 

25 Neh 13 24. In Cyrus’ time, the Jews in Babylonia still used the ancestral 
language: see S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia (1912), 30. 

2 R. H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria (1935), Nos. 28 and 80. 

27 See now W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), 246. 
Galling’s hypothesis (see n. 1) that the Return took place under Cambyses, 
has been refuted by H. H. Schaeder, OLZ 1938, 103 and Smith, 145. 
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the text of the proclamation is trustworthy as given by the 
Chronicler or has been more or less altered from its original 
form by the hagiographer. The latter opinion is held even by 
the exegetes who maintain the authenticity of the scriptural 
account.?? Radical critics assume that counterfeiting of this text 
is manifest at first glance.?? 


Modern translators render the text as follows.3° “Thus saith 
King Cyrus of Persia: All the kingdoms of the earth has YHWH, 
the God of heaven, given me, and He has charged me to build 
a house for Him in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 
is among you of all His people, his God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house 
of YHWH, the God of Israel, He is the God who is in Jerusalem. 
And whosoever is left, in any place where he adjourns, let the 
men of his place support him with silver, and with gold, and 
with goods, and with beasts, beside the freewill-offering for the 
house of God which is in Jerusalem" (Ezra 1 2-4). 


Critics discover in these three verses a flagrant anachronism, 
many suspect expressions, and an historical nonsense. It seems 
to me, however, that their objections are based on misinterpre- 
tation. 


All commentators regard the titulary of Cyrus in the proc- 
lamation as anachronistic. They lay stress on the fact that 
the Achaemenians are never styled "King of Persia" in their 
royal inscriptions and Babylonian contracts. The argument 
seems decisive, but it is only delusive. We cannot infer from 
the official style of one type of documents results valid for an- 
other. As a matter of fact, the royal style of the Achaemenian 
house changed with the language of the instrument and its 


23 See, e.g., J. Goettsberger, Die Bücher der Chronik (1939) ad II Chron 36 23. 

29 See, e.g., Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judentums (1896), 49; Schaeder 
(n. 2), 29. 

30 The translation follows (with some minor changes) the version published 
by the Jewish Publication Society. All other translations in modern languages 
agree, so far as I know, with the quoted one. 

31 The argument has already been advanced by H. Ewald (History of Israel 
V, 48) and is repeated and maintained by all critics since. 
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formula.3? For instance, Darius I is called in his Persian "display" 
inscription, erected in Egypt, "The great king, king of kings, 
king of countries, containing all (kinds) of men, king of this 
great earth, far and wide,” etc., while on hieroglyphic monu- 
ments he receives the appellation of a Pharaoh: “King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands," etc. In the dates 
of business documents, written in Egypt, in Demotic*5 as well 
as in Aramaic,?* the same ruler is simply styled: "Darius, the 
king." But in the dates of cuneiform contracts, drawn in Mes- 
opotamia?? or even in Syria, Darius is designated: "King of 
Babylon, king of lands." Again, in the dating clause of Elamite 
drafts from the royal treasury at Persepolis under the same ruler 
no king is mentioned but only year and month.?* Since we do 
not have any parallel text to Cyrus' Hebrew proclamation it is 
futile to argue whether the title given here to the king is trust- 
worthy or not. But we can prove that it is not anachronistic. 


Critics repeat that Persia being absorbed in a world Empire 
of Cyrus by his conquest of Babylon, the title King of Persia" 
was no more employed officially. In fact, Greek terminology 
shows that the Achaemenids were known in the West as "Kings 
of Persia," and, accordingly, did not use the Babylonian title 
("king of lands," etc.) in dealing with the Lydians and Ionians.*? 
Likewise, the Chronicler uses the title “king of Persia” in his 
narrative. The title “king of Babylon” appears in a passage 


32 A convenient concordance of pertinent data is presented by R. D. Wilson, 
in Festschrift Eduard Sachau (1915), 179. 

3 R. G. Kent, JNES 1942, 419. 

34 Posener, p. 37, etc. 

35 Wilson, op. cit., 189. 

36 See, e.g., Cowley, No. 28. 

37 Wilson, op. cit., 184. 

38 E. Dhorme, RA 1928, 67. 

39 G. G. Cameron, JNES 1942, 215. 

4° The Persian ruler is styled “king of kings" in an Aramaic-Lydian bilingual 
inscription (C. C. Torrey, AJSZ 1917-18, 185). The same title is given to 
Xerxes in an Aramaic dedication at Memphis (G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of 
North-Semitic Inscriptions, No. 71). Cf. Ezra 7 12. 

41 See, e.g., Ezra 18; 37; 43, etc. 
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of Nehemiah's Memoirs (Neh 13 e), when this appellation, abol- 
ished in 482 B.C.,* was no longer official. Since the Chronicler 
wrote under Persian domination, probably in the first half of 
the 4th cent. his usage shows how the Achaemenians were 
styled in Jerusalem. If Palestine surrendered to Cyrus before 
the fall of Babylon, as Berosus' account suggests, the conqueror 
could hardly carry here another name than that of the "king 
of Persia."^ This appellation was not dropped. From 485 to 
482 B.C. the name of "king of Persia and Media" preceded the 
Babylonian title ("king of the lands," etc.) even in cuneiform 
instruments. As to Cyrus himself, in a cunieform inscription 
from the beginning of his Babylonian reign he is styled: “Cyrus, 
king of all, king of Anshan.’’4* Since Anshan could be used as a 
learned name for Persia," this inscription on the bricks of Ur 
preserves contemporary evidence showing that in 538 Cyrus 
could have been designated as "King of Persia" in a document 
emanating from the royal chancellery. 


III 


Critics discover a Jewish phraseology in the titles of the Lord, 
called in the proclamation ‘‘God of Heaven'' and ''God of Israel." 
But the Persian administration necessarily styled the deities of 
the subject peoples in agreement with the phraseology used by 
the latter. For instance, in Persian documents Marduk is called 
"king of the gods." 4? Sin is "the Lord of Heaven and Earth,’’49 
Neith is "Lady of Sais,’’5° and even the ram-headed Khnum is 


42G, G. Cameron, AJSL 1941, 327. Cyrus is styled "king of Babylon" in 
Ezra 513 as Nebuchadrezzar's successor. 

4 [ shall deal with this subject elsewhere. 

^4 Berosus af. Josephus, C. Ap. I, 150. Cf. Smith, 42. 

45 G. G. Cameron, AJ. SL 1941, 324. 

46 C. J. Gadd, L. Legrain, Ur Excavations I. Royal Inscriptions, No. 194. 

47 Smith, 121. Cf. G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (1936), 223; E. 
Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (1941), 111. 

48 Cyrus’ Cylinder (Rogers, 380). 

49 Gadd, Legrain (n. 46), No. 307. 

s Posener, No. 8. 
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respectfully called in the official correspondence: “The Lord of 
Elephantine." 5 In dealing with Persians, the Jews at Elephan- 
tine called their deity "the God of Heaven.” Accordingly, the 
same name is used with respect to Him by the Persian author- 
ities.: The term "God of Heaven" was used for all supreme di- 
vinities of the Semites, for instance Marduk and Baal-Shamem.:3 
Some scholars say that the Lord of Zion was regarded as ruler of 
the cosmos by his devotees already at the time of Solomon.* 
In 519 B.C.5 the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem officially desig- 
nated their deity as ''the God of Heaven and Earth” (Ezra 5 11), 
using the name given to Him in Deut 439. Darius accordingly 
employed the same appellation ("God of Heaven") in his rescript 
(Ezra 6 19). 

For the same reason the expression ''God of Israel," to which 
critics equally object, is not surprising in a Persian document. 
Since Israel was the historical name of the whole nation, the 
Twelve Tribes, it remained fixed on the rest of the people in 
Judah, after the end of the Northern Kingdom in 721. Ezekiel 
speaks of the remnant of Israel in Jerusalem (Ez 9 s). During 
the Exile the appellation "Israel" was preferred because it des- 
ignated the Remnant as the "Chosen People." 56 Second Isaiah 
calls out to "the God of Israel, the Saviour" (Is 45 15), and an 
oracle was addressed to Cyrus on behalf of YHWH, ‘‘the God 
of Israel" (Is 45 3).5 

Other expressions, which commentators consider superfluous, 
only exhibit the mark of bureaucratic style. Such are the speci- 
fications: "Jerusalem which is in Judaea," "God who is in Jeru- 
salem." In the request of the Jews from Elephantine sent to 
the Persian governor of Judaea, we read: "god Khnub who is 
in the fortress of Yeb," “‘the temple of Yau, the god, which is 
in the fortress of Yeb,” etc. Such precision was necessary. 


51 Spiegelberg (n. 24), 606. 33 Cowley, No. 31. 

533 Albright (n. 27), 160. 

54 W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), 154. 

55 R. A. Parker, AJ SL 1941, 372. 

56 H. Zucker, Studien zur jüdischen Selbstverwaltung im Alterthum (1936), 12. 
57 Cf. L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees II (1938), 703. 

58 Cowley, No. 30. 
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Exegetes forget that the God of Israel was worshipped not only 
in Jerusalem, but, for instance, also in Samaria. As to the ex- 
pression of good wishes ("may his God be with him"), that 
belongs to the standard form of Oriental messages.5? 


IV 


All translators unanimously render the verse 4 as follows: 
"And whoever is left ... let the men of his place help him." 
That is understood as an order to Cyrus’ pagan subjects to make 
contributions for the benefit of the Remnant of the Chosen 
People. Critics deny that one may expect such an order of 
Cyrus. This time they are right, but they misunderstand the 
passage.°° 

Its current rendering follows the Greek version (probably 
Theodotion’s)® included in the Septuagint, and Rashi’s para- 
phrase. The nominative (Niphal Part.) kol hanntsh’ar, which 
begins the sentence, is taken for the logical subject of the follow- 
ing verb, resumed by the suffix of the latter. Grammatically 
this construction of a casus pendens seems irreproachable.$ Nev- 
ertheless, commentators confess that a sensible rendering of the 
passage is almost impossible, and manipulate the text accord- 
ingly. One is bound to observe, in the first place, that the 
verb sha’ar simply refers to that what is "left" from a total 
after some deduction. For instance, the people, “that are left" 
in all the land of Israel as opposed to David’s host (I Chron 13 2). 
Thus, when the word should mean the purified ““Remnant’”’ of 


s» Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, JAOS 1923, 34. See, e.g., Assurbanipal's message to 
the Babylonians ap. Waterman, II, No. 926. Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of 
Assyria (1923), 476. 

6 The wrong interpretation goes back to Nicholas Lyra, quoted in N. Polus, 
Synopsis Criticorum I, 1969. 

6: Torrey, 66. 

62 See, e.g., Bertheau, ad 1. 

6 A. Kropat, Die Syntax des Authors der Chronik (1909), 61; cf. Ed. Koenig, 
Lehrgebaude der Hebráischen Sprache II, 2 (1897), 449. 

64 Batten and Bewer (n. 12) ad 1. 
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Israels or the 'SSurvivors" of the Captivity,$6 this particular 
meaning is given by a specification or by the context. ''The 
remnant of Israel's house," says Second Isaiah (463). II Chron 
30 e speaks of “the remnant” referring, as the narrative shows, 
to those escaped from the hands of the kings of Assyria. Secondly, 
the Chronicler, and the Scripture generally, speaking of the 
residue of Israel after the deportations of 722, 597, and 586 mean, 
quite logically, not the Exiled, but “the remnant that is escaped” 
(Ezra 9 8), “the people that was left in the land” (Jer 41 10).67 
For this reason alone the passive participle "left" in Ezra 14 
should never be taken for an allusion to the Exiles.*® In fact, 
as Rashi saw,’ in Cyrus’ proclamation the expression kol han- 
nish'ar contrasts the returning Jew (v. 3) to those "left behind." 
Accordingly, he inferred that the latter are the people unable 
to go back to Jerusalem for lack of means, and that Cyrus com- 
mands to help these who may have to stay through poverty. 
But that is to bring into the text something which it does not 
say. The plain meaning of the passage simply contrasts the 
Jew who returns and those who remain. So the text was under- 
stood by the compiler of First Esdras and Jerome: dco ovv 
karà TÓTOUS oikovciw, (ogüeirecav avrà oi év TOÀ róTQ 
avTov (I Esdr 24); et omnes reliqui in. cunctis locis uibcumque 


6s This is the meaning given to the word in Cyrus’ proclamation by the 
majority of exegetes. See, e.g., Lods (n. 1), 186. 

66 This is the interpretation of the verb in Ezra 1 1 as given by many com- 
mentators; see, e.g., Batten, Ryle, etc. Cf. A. Ehrlich, Randglossen VII (1914), 
156. 

67 See, e.g., Ezra 9 8, 15; Neh 13; Hag 1 12; 2 2. 

68 [t is difficult to understand how Biblical scholars, e.g., Kittel (n. 1), III, 
2, 370, can affirm that the Return was styled 'Remnant." The passages 
where this term may refer to the Dispersion are extremely rare, e.g., Is 11 11. 

69 An exact translation of Rashi’s remark, which I owe to the kindness of 
Professor Saul Lieberman, follows. ‘And any Jew who will remain in his 
place and not be able to ascend (scil. to Jerusalem), because he has no money, 
I command the people of his place that they should outfit him with silver, 
gold, property, and cattle, to enable him to ascend to Jerusalem with the 
gifts for the building of the Temple offered by the people of his place, since 
even among the Gentiles there were people who gave gifts for the building 
of the Temple.” 
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habitant, adjuvent eum viri de loco suo (Vulgate, Ezra 14). The 
Chronicler himself corroborates this interpretation by his his- 
torical narrative (Ezra 1 5-6), distinguishing here all who went 
up to Jerusalem and ''all their neighbors," who assisted them 
with money and gifts. 

The grammatical construction required by the suggested in- 
terpretation is simple. The subject "whoever remains," having 
a collective meaning, is construed, as usual, with the predicate 
in the plural.7° The pronominal suffix of the predicate '"'assist 
him” refers back to the subject of the preceding sentence. After 
the verb the subject is resumed by the locution: “the men of 
his place" (that is the inhabitants), where the pronominal suffix 
again refers to the returning Jew. Such resumption of the sub- 
ject in an involved sentence often occurs in Hebrew,” see, for 
instance, Gen 1714. In this passage, as in Ezra 14, the verb 
agrees with the resumed subject which follows and not with 
the first subject. The placing of a complementary clause be- 
tween the (first) subject and the verb creates an apparent diffi- 
culty, but is a favorite construction of the Chronicler.? In the 
inserted clause, whoever remains "in all the places where he 
sojourns," I venture to suggest that the pronoun "'he," like all 
the pronominal suffixes in the passage, refers to the subject of 
the preceding sentence, the returning Jew. The whole phrase 
may be rendered as follows: "Who is there among you of all 
His people? ... Let him go up to Jerusalem ... and every one 
who remains, in any place where he may sojourn, let them — 
the men of his place — assist him with silver, and with gold, 
and with goods, and with riding-beasts,? beside the freewill- 
offering for the house of God, which is in Jerusalem." 


7e Cf. Kropat (n. 63), 28. 

7 See, e.g., Ex 12 15 and 19; Lev 7 25; 17 8; Num 19 20. I owe the references 
and the explanation of the syntactical construction to Professor H. L. Gins- 
berg. Cf. Koenig (n. 63), 441. 

7 R., Corwin, The Verb and the Sentence in Chronicle (Dissertation, Univ. 
of Chicago, 1909, p. 16). 

73 Torrey, 121. 
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V 


The expression: “‘in all places where he may sojourn” arouses 
also the suspicions of some historians.” They find it hard to 
believe that Cyrus described the exiles as ''resident aliens" 
(mm) as if they were in Babylonia temporarily. As a matter 
of fact, the verb "m (gZr) merely denotes accurately the legal 
status of the Dispersion. Among the ancients, a resident alien 
and his descendants preserved his original nationality indefi- 
nitely, unless he was admitted among the citizens.'5 Ezekiel's 
idea that the alien residents “who beget children among you" 
shall have an inheritance among the children of Israel (Ez 47 22), 
the universalistic announcement of the Second Isaiah, on behalf 
of the Lord, “My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
nations" (Is 56 7) and the principle of Jewish proselytism which 
admitted a stranger to the covenant, were all revolutionary in- 
novations in the ancient world, where the foreigners had no 
access to the worship and no part in the nationallaw. Historians 
who repeat that postexilic Israel was characterized by rigid 
exclusiveness, are not well informed about Judaism and pagan 
society.” 

Let us quote some examples. The Spartan Demaratus fled 
to Persia in 491 B.C. and received from Darius a principality 
in Asia Minor; nevertheless, more than two hundred years later, 
a descendant of his is styled Lacaedemonian." The Paeonians 
transported by the Persians to Phrygia, the Milesians or the 
Eretrians deported to Mesopotamia, did not become Phrygians 


74 See, e.g., Lods (n. 1), 186, W. E. O. Oesterley, A History of Israel YI (1932) 
75. 

55 See Archiv für Papyrusforschung VIII, 222. As a cuneiform parallel we 
may quote a document from Uruk (525 B.C.) translated by H. F. Lutz, Univ. 
of California Public. in Semit. Philol. X, 7 (1937). Its scribe (who is a priest) 
records his origins from another town because he is not a citizen of Uruk. 

76 See C. C. Torrey's vigorous protest (The Second Isaiah, 1928, p. 132) 
against this current misconception of postexilic Judaism; cf. Finkelstein (n. 57), 
535. As to classical society, it is a pity that Fustel de Coulanges’ La Cité 
Antique, published 1864, is so little read and known outside of France. 

7? G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. (3rd ed.) No. 381. 
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or Babylonians.?* A royal privilege was necessary to reckon as 
Persians the children of a deported Greek nobleman and his 
Persian wife.7? Assyrian military colonists in Palestine remained 
"the Susians," 'the Elamites," etc. "residing?** in Samaria" 
(Ezra 410 and 17). Some two hundred years after the establish- 
ment of the military settlement at Elephantine, one of its mem- 
bers was still “a Jew” or “an Aramean,” and not a native of 
Elephantine. 

Like other deportees, such as the Carians settled in a village 
on the Tigris," the Exiles formed communities under their own 
chiefs. Of deported Paeonians, Herodotus says that they lived 
in a village ‘‘by themselves.’’®? Such a Jewish politeuma (to use 
the Greek term) at Tell Abib, near Nippur, is known from Ezek- 
iel (3 15) and cuneiform documents.’ Other places are mentioned 
in Ezra 259. Ezra forwards his orders to Iddo, ‘‘the chief in 
Casipha, the place" (Ezra 817). There were many Jews who 
preferred to remain in the Dispersion, as Josephus suggests, 
unwilling to leave their possessions. His idea may be sound 
since the Exiles were principally occupied in farming and thus 
attached to their immovable belongings. The modern suggestion 
that the Jews became money-lenders and tradesmen in the Baby- 
lonian Exile belongs to professorial mythology. Cyrus commands 
those who remain in the Dispersion to assist the Return mate- 
rially, each politeuma, ''the men of his place," outfitting its mem- 
bers who go back and providing offerings for the Temple. 


VI 


The mistakes of critics are subordinated to their basic error. 
Following Josephus and Jerome,’ they view Cyrus’ edict only 
as a favor granted to the Jews. Both these authors erroneously 


78 Herod. V, 98; Diod. XVII, 119; Strabo XV, 747. 

79 Herod. VI, 41. 

80 On the exact meaning of the verb ytb see Cowley, No. 9 and Index, p. 
291, s.v. 

& W. Eilers, ZDMG 1940, 220. 82 Herod. V, 98. 

53 Daiches (n. 25), 5. 84 Jos. Antt. XI, 8. 

55 Josephus, 7.c.; Jerome ad Is 45 1 (P.L. XXIV, 442). 
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understand Cyrus to declare that YHWH is the only God: 
Scripsisse Cyrum ad omnes gentes, nullum esse Deum, nist Deum 
Israel. Such a Jewish monotheistic declaration has been re- 
garded by critics as a Jewish forgery: some attribute it to the 
Chronicler, eager to glorify the Chosen people;?? others suppose 
that its author was proving the realization of the prophecies of 
a Return.* 

According to the bureaucratic style of Babylonian scribes, 
Cyrus gives in a preamble the reasons of his decision. “All the 
kingdoms of the earth has given me YHWH, the God of heaven, 
and He has charged me to build Him a house in Jerusalem which 
is in Judah." Critics misunderstand this passage as a homage 
paid to the God of the Jews. 

For the ancients a city was the dominion of its tutelary gods.°9 
Marduk was “‘the king of Babylon,” Sin that of Ur, and a stranger 
entering Athens invoked Athena, 'the mistress of this land.’’%° 
And the Second Isaiah says: “YHWH, the king of Israel” (Is 
446). A prince was only a vice-regent of the heavenly ruler, 
and his priest who looked after the public worship. 

In order to suppress a captured city, the victorious enemy 
carried away its divine images. When Moab is destroyed, says 
an oracle (Jer 48 7), Chemosh, the god of this nation, shall go 
forth into captivity with his priests and his princes. For the 
same reason, a conqueror of a nation had to call upon the gods 
of his subjects to side with him and recognize him as their legi- 
timate representative on earth.%* Thus, when Sargon of Accad 
extended his sway over Southern Babylonia, he conquered this 
Sumerian country by the grace of Enlil. Some sixteen centuries 
later, in 710 B.C., Sargon of Assyria subjugated Babylon and 
Borsippa. He was greeted by the gods of both capitals and "took 


36 Jerome /.c.; cf. F. M. Abel, in Vivre et Penser 1 (1941) 117. 

87 See, e.g., Torrey, 153. 

88 See, e.g., S. Mowinckel, Acta Orientalia, 1937, 27. 

*» For Mesopotamian civilization, cf. Labat, 80; P. Dhorme, La Réligion 
Assyro-Babylontenne (1910), 121. 

9» Aesch. Eumen. 211; cf. ib. 400. 

9 Labat, 38. 

9?» G. A. Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad (1929), 105. 
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the hands" of Marduk of Babylon and Nabu of Borsippa.% 
Shalmaneser III laid waste the city of the chieftain Ahuni and 
carried away his gods; but he offered sacrifices before Adad of 
Aleppo, when the people of this city had embraced his feet.” 
When Adadnirari II brought aid to the subject city of Kumme, 
he offered sacrifices ‘“‘before Adad of Kumme, my lord.” 9s When 
a calamity struck the subject city of Gozan (Tell Halaf), con- 
quered in 895 B.C., the Assyrian overlord ordered to appease 
the local Adad.** When the Egyptians ruled over Palestine, 
the Pharaohs likewise cared for the local gods and build them 
temples, as for instance to ''Mekal, the great god, the lord of 
Bethshan.''?7 

The belief in the universal dominion of the supreme god, the 
idea that a local deity, let us say Koshar of Ugarit, reigns also 
over Crete and Memphis,%* changed the formula of homage, but 
left intact its content. A new ruler received the investiture of 
a world empire from each universal god simultaneously, and 
established his relations to each god separately as before. Having 
entered Babylon, Cyrus announced that the Babylonian god 
Marduk had ‘‘appointed him to lordship over the whole world.’’99 
But at Ur, the Persian king proclaimed that “the great gods” 
of this city ‘‘had delivered all the lands into my hand,’’?°° while 
in the temple of Sin it was this moon-god who had established 
Cyrus’ dominion over ‘‘the four quarters” of the earth.7% Later, 
in a hieroglyphic text, Darius I acknowledged that ‘‘the double 
Nile" had given him “all the countries," the list of which in- 
cludes Persia herself." On the other hand, in Persia, the Ach- 


93 Luckenbill, II, §272. Cf. Olmstead (n. 59), 255. 

*4 Luckenbill, IT, §§561 and 610. 

*5 Luckenbill, I, $371. 

% Die Inschriften von Tell Halaf (Arch. f. Orientforsch. Beiheft VI, 1940). 
No. 5. 

97 See now A. Rowe, The Four Canaanite Temples of Beth-shan (1940). 

98 Albright (n. 27), 160. 

99 Cyrus Cylinder (Rogers, 382). 

100 Gadd, Legrain (n. 46), No. 307. 

101 Gadd, Legrain, No. 94. Cf. C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur 
(1928), 250. See now J. Lewy in HUCA XIX (1946), 480. 

102 Posener, 17. 
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aemenidians naturally gave credit to Ahura-Mazda for their 
success. But in each case there is always the correlation between 
the appointment of the ruler by a god as his vicar and the latter's 
care for the worship of his god. Ashurbanipal says, for instance, 
that Sin of Harran, “who had created me for royalty" called 
him by name to restore the sanctuary of Harran.** Nebuchad- 
rezzar II announces:™4 “Marduk ... has given me power ... 
Nabu and Marduk looked with favor on me and intrusted me 
solemnly with embellishment of the city and the restoration of 
the temple... I am Nebuchadrezzar who takes care of Marduk 
and Nabu, my lords." When under Ashurbanipal, his brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin was installed as king in Babylon, the records 
continued to give credit to the overlord for the offerings to the 
gods or for the rebuilding of their shrines. On the other hand, 
when the brother had revolted, he prevented Ashurbanipal's 
sacrifices to be offered before Bel and the other gods of Babylon 
and brought to an end his oblations.' Let me quote two other 
instances: Cleomenes I of Sparta, contemporary of Darius I, 
having defeated the Argives, was unable or unwilling to take 
their city. But he forced his way into the sanctuary of Hera 
and offered her a sacrifice, thus manifesting his lordship over 
the rival city. On the other hand, the Tyrians were willing 
to obey Alexander the Great's orders, but they obstinately re- 
fused to admit him into Melkart's temple to sacrifice.!*7 


The Achaemenidians followed the same lines of reasoning. 
Xerxes destroyed shrines of gods and carried away idols from 
hostile Athens.^* But since Babylon had capitulated, Cyrus 
worshipped Marduk who had him “graciously blessed.” In his 
Cylinder, Cyrus clearly formulates the principle of do ut des 
which governs the relations between the conqueror and a foreign 
god. He says: "Marduk moved the noble heart of the inhabitants 


103 Luckenbill, IT, $938. 

194 L. Legrain, Royal Inscriptions from Nippur (1926), No. 79. 

15 Juckenbill, IT, $8934 ff. Cf. Olmstead (n. 59), 440. 

106 Herod. VI, 81. Cf. Xen. Hell. III, 1, 24; Plut., Sol. 9. 

107 Arr. IT, 15, 9. 

108 Herod. VIII, 53; Paus. III, 16, 8. Cf. Isid. Lévy, Rev. Hist. 1939, 18. 
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of Babylonia to me, while I gave daily care to his worship.’’°9 
When Cambyses conquered Egypt, his barbarian soldiers pol- 
luted the sanctuaries of Sais, the religious capital of his Egyptian 
predecessors, the Saite Dynasty. But instructed by the Egyptian 
priests, Cambyses paid reverence to the gods of Sais, ‘‘as did 
every Pharaoh before him," and took the name of ''Son of Neith," 
the tutelary deity of Sais.7* Accordingly, he was recognized by 
the gods and men of Egypt as the legitimate ruler of their land. 
When Darius succeeded him, he, too, became ''Son of Neith, 
the mistress of Sais," called and seated on the throne by Re, 
while in Coptus, the city of god Min, the same Persian overlord 
was officially styled “loved by Min, who dwells at Coptus.” =? 


By undertaking to reconstruct the Temple and gather the 
people of the Lord, Cyrus assumed the office of the deputy of 
the God of Jerusalem. Accordingly, as Second Isaiah announces, 
(44 28) the Lord called Cyrus: “My shepherd,” giving him the 
honorific appellation of the ruler chosen by the deity. And 
again, the prophet proclaims (45 1): '"Thus says YHWH to His 
Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him ... I have called thee by thy name.” Jerome 
correctly points out that the title of the "Anointed" was "the 
mark of the royal power among the Hebrews.’’™ For this reason 
the expression perplexes the commentators. As Calvin,"5 they 
think that it is “absurd” to assume that the prophet had be- 
stowed on a pagan ruler the title which belongs to the king of 
Israel. Nevertheless, the prophet saw in Cyrus ''the true king" 
of Israel,7$ entrusted with a divine mission: “He shall build up 
my city, and he shall let go My captives” (Is 4513); “... of 


109 Rogers, 382; cf. J. Lewy (n. 101), 485. 

110 Posener, 17. 

I Posener, 58. 112 Posener, 118. 

13 Labat, 178. 

14 Jerome ad Is 45 1 (P.L. XXIV, 411): zste appellatus est Christus ... quod 
erat insigne apud Hebraeos regiae potestatis. 

5 Calvinus ad Is 451. Accordingly, he suggests that Cyrus is called here 
the Anointed, quod ad tempus redemptoris officio functus est. This explanation 
is maintained by the most modern commentators. 

16 Smith, 73. 
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Cyrus: My shepherd, he shall perform My pleasure, even saying 
of Jerusalem: she shall be built, and to the temple: thy founda- 
tions shall be laid" (4424). The prince who, commanded by a 
god, builds his city and constructs his temple is the rightful 
king of this city and the legitimate vicar of this god. Thus Cyrus 
was called by Marduk to replace the sinful kings of Babylon. 
Marduk “sought a righteous prince, after his own heart, whom 
he took by the hand.... Cyrus... he called by name.”"7 The 
same is the meaning of Cyrus’ edict: the Lord of Jerusalem has 
chosen Cyrus to take place of the line of David as the king of 
Israel. When on Cyrus’ orders, his governor Sheshbazzar ‘‘laid 
the foundations of the house of God which is in Jerusalem" 
(Ezra 5 1e), he probably deposited a cylinder like one found in 
Sin’s temple at Ur,™® where the new ruler recorded his selection 
by the tutelary deity of the city. 

Cyrus could equally worship Sin at Ur and the Lord in Jeru- 
salem. But the God of Israel could not constitute a heathen 
His vicar. Second Isaiah hoped that Cyrus would recognize the 
Holy One of Israel (Is 41 25,45) and believed that for Jacob’s 
sake God had called one who knew Him not (Is 454). But there 
were many who resented the idea of the deliverance coming 
through a heathen deputy of God (Is 45 9) and rather expected 
that "a shoot shall come forth from Jesse’s stump” (Is 111). 
Since Cyrus could hardly care personally for Jerusalem and her 
local deity, we may surmise that some Jewish opposition to 
salvation through a pagan vicar of the Lord blocked the re- 
building of the Temple ordered by Cyrus. This might explain 
why neither Haggai and Zechariah, nor the Jewish authorities 
under Darius, quote Cyrus' edict. 

Cyrus’ Temple was never realized. Then, in Darius’ second 
year, on the 15th February 519 B.C., an offspring of David’s 
house, Zerubbabel, grandson of the last Jewish king Jehoiachin, 
laid the foundations of the Temple of the Lord (Ezra 3 1).'» 


™7 Rogers, 381. 

118 See n. 100 above. 

19 On chronology see now R. A. Parker, AJSL 1941, 373. Darius’ rescript, 
given in the summer 519, was connected with the codification of local customs 
throughout the Empire. Cf. R. Kent, JAOS 1938, 112. 
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Referring to this Davidid, an oracle announced: he shall build 
the temple of YHWH and sit upon His throne (Zech 6 13). Here 
again appears the necessary connection between the rebuilding 
of the temple and the kingdom of Israel. Darius I, hard pressed 
by revolts which had broken out at his accession from Elam 
to Egypt, let the governor of the Jews and elders of the Jews 
build the house of God at Jerusalem and payed the expenses 
from the tribute of Syria (Ezra 6 7-s). As an oracle said: “the 
hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundations, his hands shall 
also finish it" (Zech 4 s). Thus, the Persian court accepted the 
idea that only a Jewish prince could rebuild the dwelling of the 
God of Israel. But the condition was that the priests in the new 
Temple "pray for the life of the king and his sons” (Ezra 6 10). 
Thus Darius I established a compromise which served as a perm- 
anent precedent. Elsewhere the conqueror took place of the 
native ruler. The Achaemenidians or the Ptolemies were vicars 
of Egyptian gods, built them temples and were represented as 
offering them sacrifices. In the temple of Jerusalem, the Jewish 
priests prayed and sacrificed in behalf of the foreign overlord. 
Since Darius I this prayer for the welfare of the heathen ruler 
was the recognition of his legitimacy in Jerusalem. When the 
sacrifices offered at the Emperor's expense and for him were 
stopped in 66 A.D., this was the beginning of the Jewish war. 


Placed against its historical background, Cyrus' proclamation 
can hardly appear as a Jewish invention. It is difficult to imagine 
a Jewish forger who would bestow on the heathen prince the 
honor of being the legitimate king of Israel and God's vicar.'^** 
After the beginning of Darius' reign, when the temple was already 
rebuilt and consecrated by a prince of David's line, there was 
no place for an invention which would make Cyrus a second 
Solomon: ''He shall build a house for My name, and I will es- 
tablish the throne of his kingdom for ever" (II Sam 7 13). 


170 For Assyrian precedents see Pfeiffer (n. 26), Nos. 217 ff. 

120a Tt is said in the Talmud that the Shekinah did not reside in the Second 
Temple because it had been built on orders of a heathen, Cyrus (see V. Apto- 
witzer, REJ 82 [1926] 283). 
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VII 


The Chronicler says (Ezra 11) that Cyrus issued his edict 
“to fulfil the word of YHWH.” But historians confidently assure 
there is no likelihood that Cyrus would have acknowledged 
the God of Jerusalem and His oracles.7: As a matter of fact 
being free from the tenets of any doctrinarism, the Achaemen- 
idians eagerly and faithfully received the utterances coming from 
foreign gods. Cambyses believed in an Egyptian oracle con- 
cerning the place of his death,? Darius, Xerxes and their gen- 
erals inquired of all Greek oracles;?: Darius says that Apollo 
at Magnesia on the Maeander ''told the Persians” the truth and 
for that received rewards from the Achaemenidians.'^ The Greek 
god sent probably favorable prophecies to Cyrus when the Per- 
sians were conquering Asia Minor.?; When the Pisistratides 
refugees at the Persian court tried to convince Xerxes to make 
war on Athens they brought along a soothsayer, Onomacritus 
who, whenever he came into the king's presence, would recite 
the oracles of Musaios telling of favorable presages for the ex- 
pedition. As Herodotus naively adds, the deceitful prophet sup- 
pressed the verses announcing the fatal end of Xerxes' cam- 
paign. There were Jewish prophecies, old and new, predicting 
Babylon's fall. Second Isaiah speaks of their fulfillment (Is 42 9). 
The Jews would hardly abstain from quoting these revelations 
in approaching Cyrus, nor would he neglect the divine voice. 
Josephus may be right when he supposes that the reading of 
Is 45 1 led Cyrus to restore the holy city.?? But the Chronicler 
refers expressly to Jeremiah's prophecies as fulfilled by Cyrus. 
Commentators suppose that the name of Jeremiah there is due 
to a clerical error or to a fault of memory. We should rather 


121 See, e.g., Oesterley (n. 74), 15. 

122 Herod. III, 64. 

133 Herod. VIII, 133; IX, 42; IX, 151. 

14 Darius’ Letter to Gadates, reproduced, e.g., ap. Dittenberger (n. 77), 
No. 22; cf. A. T. Olmstead, in AJ SZ 1932-1933, 157. 

125 Smith, 41. 

16 Herod. VII, 6. These oracles were ascribed to Musaios (Herod. IX, 43). 

127 Jos. Anti. XI, 6. 
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admit that the hagiographer intentionally avoided to quote Sec- 
ond Isaiah. For the Chronicler, the Persian king is a simple 
instrument of the Providence, alike Nebuchadrezzar who was 
brought upon the Jews to fulfill the menace formulated in Lev 
26 34 and referred to in II Chron 3621. In the prophecies of 
Second Isaiah, the Persian is addressed in person by the Lord 
and the advent of Cyrus will establish God’s everlasting king- 
dom: every knee shall bend and every tongue shall swear only 
in the Lord (Is 45 24). Writing some two hundred years later, 
the Chronicler knew that the promise had not been fulfilled and 
that idolatry was still glorified in all the ends of the earth. Jeru- 
salem herself was still under the sway of a heathen prince, and 
the hagiographer expected a coming restoration of the house of 
David.?* Thus, Cyrus did not fulfill the words of Isaiah, but 
he realized the oracle of Jeremiah's book that Babylon will be 
punished and Israel brought back to his pasture (Jer 50 18). 


VIII 


Let us now return to the diplomatic viewpoint from which 
we began the examination of the Persian document, embedded 
in the First Chapter of Ezra. If the instrument is authentic, 
as we endeavored to show, it is of great importance for the history 
of ancient institutions. It is a proclamation made through her- 
ald, in the first year of Cyrus, as the Chronicler says (Ezra 1 1), 
that is 538 B.C.9 The document exhibits a bipartite structure. 
At the beginning there is an introductory clause in the 3d person: 
“Thus says Cyrus.” The formula is the same in the Aramaic 
translation of Darius’ Behistun inscription and exactly repro- 


128 Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction, 371. 

123 We are unable to say whether the author conjectured the date or knew 
it from the tradition. Its exactness is confirmed by the date of the memoran- 
dum Ezra 61. We do not need to deal here with the problem of Cambyses' 
co-regency since the latter was only the king of Babylon and its neighborhood; 
see W. Dubberstein, AJSLZ 1938, 417; Smith, 48; and on the local limitation 
of this co-rulership, cf. M. San-Nicoló, Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. 1942 (quoted 
by A. Pohl, Orientalia, 1943, 161). 
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duces the Persian term @aty, which is also in the present.» The 
Hebrew even preserves the Persian collocation of words.?* On 
the other hand, the formula is exactly the same as the opening 
utterance of the Prophets: ko 'amar YHWH, “thus saith the 
Lord." Both wordings simply reproduce the expression used 
by the messenger who conveyed an oral communication. For 
instance, Ben-Hadad of Damascus sent messengers to Ahab of 
Samaria to say: "Thus says Ben-Hadad: Thy silver and thy 
gold is mine" (I Kings 203). Arise, commands God to Elijah, 
go down to meet Ahab: “Thou shalt speak to him, saying: Thus 
says the Lord" (I Kings 21 17). The same was, too, the super- 
scription of cuneiform letters in the second millenium, when 
the epistolary style still imitated the form of oral messages, 
for instance: "To Sin-idinnam speak: Thus (says) Hammurabi." 
But in the first millenium the letter became a form of com- 
munication all its own, introduced by a formula (still in the 3rd 
person) conveying salutations of the author to the addressee, 
as, for instance: "To the king my lord, your servant Ashur-risua: 
Greetings to the king my lord.’’%? The new epistolary style 
passed into Aramaic and was later borrowed by the Greeks. 
It is, thus, striking that the Persian royal correspondence was 
couched in the form of an oral message, as, for instance: “‘Darius 
.... to Gadatas... thus speaks." Since the original seat of the 
Achaemenidians was in the vicinity of Susa, in Elam," the 
Persian kings probably continued to use in their correspondence 
a formula borrowed from the Elamites who clung to the anti- 
quated style of Hammurabi's time. 


3o A. T. Olmstead, AJSL 1932-33, 157. 

13t See, e.g., the transcription of an inscription of Artaxerxes I ap. R. G. 
Kent, JNES 1945, 230. 

132 On the epistolary style in cuneiform texts see specimens chronologically 
arranged in Waterman, IV, p. 217; cf. Pfeiffer JAOS 1923, 34; J. Theiss, 
Altbabylonische Briefe (Dissertation; Leipzig, 1913); O. T. Allis, Neubaby- 
lonische Briefe, Dissertation: Berlin, 1913. According to Theiss, 6 the ‘‘new 
epistolary style was of Egyptian origin. On Egyptian epistolary style cf. 
F. Griffith, The Petrie Papyri 11 (1898), 61; A. Scharff, Zeitschr. fur Aeg. 
Sprache, 1923, 22. 

133 Cameron (n. 47), 129. 
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The communication itself is set down in the first person of 
the present. The herald identifies himself with the originator 
of the message: "All the kingdoms. ... has the Lord ... given 
me." Accordingly, the herald speaks directly to the public: 
"Who is there among you?" With the Septuagint and Jerome, 
the pronoun `» (mî) which opens this phrase is to be understood 
as an interrogative, rather than as an indefinite, ‘‘whoever.” 
A proclamation beginning with an interrogative clause occurs 
elsewhere, for instance Judg 7 3, and equally in Greek diplomatic 
style. Thus, in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Cyrus after the defeat 
of an enemy army, ordered this proclamation: If there is any 
Persian, Greek, etc., enslaved by the enemy, he should declare 
himself.*^^ These parallels explain the words "among you" which 
commentators regard as hardly admitting of interpretation. 


The Chronicler informs the reader (Ezra 11) that Cyrus' 
proclamation was published throughout his empire by the mouth 
of herald “and also in writing." It occurred sometimes that an 
oral message was confirmed by a letter conveyed by the same 
messenger. Sennacherib's herald sent to king Hezekiah in 701 
B.C., first spoke the menacing communication, then Hezekiah 
received the Assyrian letter and read it (II Kings 19; Is 37). 
But such procedure was impossible in the case of a general pro- 
clamation. On the other hand, the word an3» (mikhtabh) in 
Ezra 11, which the versions render by "writing" is a technical 
term used in the Bible seven times only. It means, as Ex 32 16; 
39 30; Deut 104 clearly show, inscriptio, words engraved on 
tables, on signets. When the Chronicler mentions David’s kethabh 
and Solomon’s mikhtabh regulating the services in the Temple 
(II Chron 35 4) he refers in the first case to David's plans handed 
down to Solomon in a written form (I Chron 28 19), and thinks 
that Solomon's ordinance (II Chron 8 4) was inscribed on a pillar 
in the sanctuary. Likewise, the thanksgiving psalm of Hezekiah 
is called a mikhtabh of this prince because it was inscribed on a 


14 Xen., Cyrop. V, 18, 1; Herod. VII, 134. There were, of course, too, proc- 
lamations beginning with ''whoever." See, e.g., Herod. VI, 126; VIII, 41: 
Xen. Anab. II, 2, 12. 

135 Batten, ad ch. 1. 
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slab.%36 Accordingly, the mikhtabh of Cyrus’ edict was a poster 
reproducing the message. Elsewhere (II Chron 30) the hagi- 
ographer describes the procedure of a double promulgation, by 
herald and through placards. King Hezekiah ‘‘Sent (orders) to 
all Israel and Juda and even wrote dispatches” to Ephraim and 
Manasseh to keep the Passover in Jerusalem. It was decreed 
"to make proclamation by voice" throughout all Israel, and 
"the posts went with dispatches'' from city to city, saying: You, 
children of Israel," etc. As this apostrophe shows, the dispatches 
(tggeroth) were addressed to the public generally and thus could 
only be published on boards. 


IX 


These features assign to Cyrus’ edict a particular place in 
the field of ancient diplomatic documents. In Mesopotamia the 
herald’s proclamation had the same form, but it was never posted, 
even if its result was, then, registered in writing, as in the case 
of sale by a public crier.57 | am unable to ascertain whether 
Egyptian edicts were placarded but they had form of a direct 
commandment;* the messenger in Egyptian does not identify 
himself with the sender of the communication. In Greece, the 
formulae of a written communication and of a “cry” by the 
herald are completely different. The herald announces in the 
3rd person of a past verb a decree which has been made. ‘‘What 
has been approved and resolved, by the authorities of the Cad- 
meian city, I am to make known. It has been decreed to bury 
Eteocles," etc.39 There is no introductory formula,4° and a 


136 H. L. Ginsberg, in Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume I (1946), 169. I must 
admit, however, that in the passage II Chron 21 12 it is rather difficult to 
understand the term as meaning ‘‘inscription.”’ 

137 See, e.g., P. Koschaker, Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stift. 1929, 291. and Abh. 
Seachs. Ges. d. Wissensch. XXXIX, 5, p. 77. 

138 See, e.g., Breasted, II, Nos. 352; 925; III, No. 436; IV, No. 595. 

139 Aesch. Septem c. Theb. 1011. Cf. already Hom. Iliad. III, 245. 

14° ‘This formula appears when the messenger simply forwards a communica- 
tion. See, e.g., Herod. IX, 21: Meyapees Ae&yovov. ueis, &vópes chupaxor, 
etc. 
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kerygma is never promulgated in writing. We must turn to Rome 
to find an exact analogy to Cyrus' proclamation. 

Roman magistrates made known to the public their ruling 
by the way of an edictum, which announces the orders in the 
ist or 2d person, but had a preamble formulated in the 3rd 
person and in the present. For instance: ‘‘Germanicus ... says: 
... | command.... your goodwill... I welcome.” Such proc- 
lamation was read by the herald and, written on a kind of 
“white-board” (album). The latter was put up in a public place, 
in order that all persons might take notice of its content. Thus, 
the formal difference between the edictum and the Greek kerygma 
was striking. Accordingly, the Greeks never called the Roman 
Roman instrument a kerygma." Still more striking is the fact 
that the Roman and the Persian proclamation have the same 
formula and were both also promulgated by posting. How are 
we to explain this coincidence between edictum and mikhtabh 
Since the Hittite kings, many centuries before Cyrus and Romu- 
lus, began their proclamation by the same formula: “Thus (says) 
king,” and these proclamations are preserved in writing,” one 
may suppose that the Etruscans had brought to Italy the formula 
originated in Asia Minor. It would not be the first Roman bor- 
rowing from Etruria and not the first mark of relationship be- 
tween Etruria, the Hittites, and the Mesopotamian civilization. 
The Etruscan inspection of the liver of victims slain for that 
purpose has its counterparts in Asia Minor and its origins in the 
art of Chaldaean soothsayers.' As to edictum, the difficulty is 
that the poster is hardly possible in cuneiform script and on 
clay tablets. But there were wooden tablets, the album, a writing 
material traditional in Asia Minor. But I must leave it to the 
Orientalists to follow up and ascertain the common source of 
the Roman edictum and Cyrus’ edict. The discoveries of arch- 
aeology widen our historical horizons day by day and clearly 
show that from the beginning of our civilization no people stood 
by itself but was only a part of a whole. 


1 U, Wilcken, Zettschr. der Savigny Stift. 1921, 133. 

12 E. H. Sturtvenant, G. Bechtel, A Hittite Chresthomathy (1935), p. 84. 

1433 G. Contenau, La divination chez les Assyriens et les Babyloniens (1940), 
243. 
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X 


The results of our investigation may be summarized as follows. 
Ezra 1 preserves a genuine edict of Cyrus, which had the same 
formula and the same modes of promulgation, by herald and 
through poster, as the Roman edictum. Cyrus’ edict may be 
rendered as follows. '"Thus says Cyrus king of Persia. All the 
kingdoms of the earth has YHWH, the God of heaven, given 
me, and He commanded me to build Him a house in Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. Who is there among you of all His people? 
May his God be with him and let him go up to Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah, and build the house of YHWH, the God of Israel, 
which is God in Jerusalem. And all who remain, in any place 
where he sojourns, have to help him, the men of his place, with 
silver and with gold, and with goods, and with riding-beasts, 
beside the freewill-offering for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem." 
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SYRIA AND CILICIA. 


A Greek inscription from Naples records the distinctions of 
& famous athlete, T. Flavius Artemidorus, victor in the pan- 
cratium at the first Capitoline games in A.D. 86.1. Among 
other prizes, Artemidorus was twice victorious at the “ common 
games of Syria Phoenicia Cilicia in Antioch.” ? This statement 
poses a problem the solution of which will be of interest not only 
to historians of the Roman Empire but, as we shall see, to 
students of Scripture as well. 

“Common games” (xowol ayoves) were organized by a Greek 
“ commonwealth ” (xowdy). These federations were mostly tradi- 
tional ethnic or religious groupings which gave special homage 
to a sanctuary or a festival? Such was, for instance, the 
* Koinon of the Hellenes,” which down to the second century 
A. D. continued to celebrate the Eleutheria instituted at Plataea 
after the victory over the Persians.t The other type of the 
koinon was a confederation of the Greek cities in a Roman 
province, formed (or reorganized) by Augustus and his succes- 
sors, to secure the loyalty of the subjects to the emperor. Such 
a koinon also had some political functions as the representative 
body of the province; its primary responsibility, however, was 
the maintenance of the provincial cult of the emperor and of 
festivals and games in his honor. Since Cilicia never really 
constituted one with Syria, except as a temporary expedient of 
the administration,’ the victory of Artemidorus in the “ common 


17.G4., XIV, 746 = I. G. R., I, 445. Artemidorus is mentioned by 
Martial, VI, 77: cum sis . . . tam fortis quam nec cum vinceret Artemi- 
dorus. But I am not convinced by L. Friedlaender’s argument ad loc. 
that Martial's epigram implies the loss of his championship by 
Artemidorus. 

2 pexnoas ... Kowwov Lupias Kircxias Porveixns év ’Avrioxeia B' ávópov 
TAVKPATLOV. 

? See now J. A. O. Larsen, C. P., XL (1945), p. 65. 

t L. Robert, R. E. A., 1929, p. 16. 

5 For instance, under Alexander the Great there was an intendant of 
Syria and Phoenicia and Cilicia (Arrian, II, 16,9). Q. Sosius governed 
Syria and Cilicia in 38-36 B.C. (Dio Cassius, XLIX, 22, 3), and both 
countries were probably united under Caesar and Antonius. See R. 
Syme in Anatolian Studies Presented to W. H. Buckler (1939), p. 329, 
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games of Syria Phoenicia Cilicia in Antioch" shows that at 
some time between Augustus and Domitian the imperial govern- 
ment attached Cilicia to the province of Syria. 

Five literary data confirm this inference. Tacitus records that 
in A. D. 35, Artabanus, king of Parthia, claimed the treasure 
left by Vonones, a Parthian exile, ón Syria Ciliciaque.?* A year 
before he was murdered, Vonones had been removed by Germani- 
cus to Soli, in Cilicia (A. D. 18).' "Tacitus statement shows 
that in 35 this city belonged to the province Syria-Cilicia. 
Writing in the reign of Claudius, Columella says that he has 
seen the sesame sown in June and July Ciliciae Syriaeque re- 
gionibus. He served in Syria about A.D. 36. In Galatians, 
Paul the Apostle says that after his first visit to Jerusalem he 
went “to the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” ° Since he sailed 
from Caesarea to Tarsus,!? his wording suggests that at this time 
(about A. D. 35-40) Cilicia was joined with Syria. Some years 
later, about A. D. 50, the Christian community in Jerusalem 
sent a message to the brethren “in Antioch and Syria and 


and note the usage of Bell. Alew., 1, 1; 25, 1; 26, 1: Syria Ciliciaque. 
Cf. Sallust, Or. Cottae, 7: exercitus in Asia Ciliciaque ob nimias opes 
Mithridatis aluntur. The passage refers to Lucullus’ joint governorship 
of Asia and Cilicia in 74 B.C. 

° Tacitus, Ann., VI, 31: missis qui gazam a Vonone relictam in Syria 
Ciliciaque reposcerent. 

7 Tacitus, Ann., II, 58 and 68. Cf. Suetonius, T4b., 49. 

? Columella, II, 10, 18: sed hoc idem semen Ciliciae Syriaeque regioni- 
bus vidi mense Iunio Iulioque conseri. Cf. on the other hand Columella, 
XI, 2, 56: quibusdam regionibus sicut in Cilicia et Pamphilia. The word 
regio had no administrative significance but meant “country.” Cf. 
T. R. S. Broughton, in Quantulacumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp 
Lake (1937), p. 134. 

? Gal. 1, 21: ra cAluara rhs Zuplas kat Kidtxlas according to the reading 
of Codex Sinaiticus. The other uncials place a second article before the 
word Kidrcxias. Cf. W. M. Ramsay, Histor. Commentary on St. Pauls 
Epistle to the Galatians (1902), p. 277. Cf. Act. Ap. 15,41: Paul 
dunpxeto dé Tr?» Zvpíav cai Kedcciav and 27,5: Tó re wédNayos rÓ karà Tv 
Kidttxiav kal IlaupvdAiavy. This sea belongs to both countries together. 
Cf. Mela, II, 102: the gulf inter Ciliciam Syriasque porrigitur. On the 
other hand, the provinces of Macedonia and Achaea, although adjacent, 
are distinguished in the New Testament (Rom. 15,26; II Cor. 9,2). 
They are spoken of together in Act. Ap. 19, 21 since Paul going to 
Jerusalem passes “through Macedonia and Achaea.” | 

7° Act. Ap. 9, 30. 
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Cilicia.” ** This address implies that Antioch, the capital of 
Syria, was at this time also that of Cilicia. In the so-called 
Fourth Book of Maccabees, the Seleucid strategos of Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia is styled strategos of “Syria Phoenicia and 
Cilicia.” 7? This formulation is exactly the same as the one in 
the inscription at Naples." 

The literary evidence cited, as far as a date can be established, 
refers to the end of the reign of Tiberius and to that of Claudius. 
This contrasts with the view generally held * that Cilicia was 
united with the province of Syria between the reign of Augustus 
and Vespasian. This view is based on two misunderstandings. 

Augustus entrusted native rulers with the government of the 
so-called Cilicia Aspera, that is of the region of rugged moun- 
tains in the interior and western part of Cilicia, inhabited by 
barbarian tribes. This territory, which also included some cities, 
e.g. Elaeussa or Anemurium on the coast, remained outside of 
the Roman provincial government until A. D. 72 when it was 
annexed by Vespasian.' The rich plain of coastal Cilicia was 
organized, on the other hand, as a group of city states, which 
already in the reign of Augustus formed a * koinon of Cilicia," 
headed by 'Tarsus.'? Only this Cilician koinon could have been 
included in the province of Syria before A. D. 72. 


" Aet. Ap. 15,23: rois xara thy ’Avrioxelay kal Zuplay nal Kedcxiap 
áóeA dois. 

12TV Mace. 4,2: kw» mpós 'AmoANdypiov TÓp Zvpías kal Powwikys xal 
Kirtklas orparnyéyv. 

+ The official Roman name of the province was “ Syria,” but in usage 
the name was often expanded to indicate the countries included in the 
province. Thus, the latter is sometimes styled “Syria and Phoenicia ” 
or, under Trajan, “Syria Phoenicia Commagene.” Cf. my paper “La 
Coelé-Syrie” in Rev. Bibl., 1947, p. 256. For example, A. Iulius Quadra- 
tus is styled governor of “Syria” or of “Syria, Phoenicia, -Commagene ” 
or of “Syria, Phoenicia, Commagene, Tyrus." See now A. v. Premer- 
Stein, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad., 1934, no. 3, p. 63. l 

14 See, e.g., J. G. C. Anderson, C. A. H., X, p. 279 and J. Keil, ibid., 
XI, p. 602. 

15 See now A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces 
(1937), p. 203; R. Syme in Anatolian Studies Presented to W. H. 
Buckler (1939), p. 325. 

1° See B. M.C. Lycaonia (1900), p. xci. Mionnet, Supplem., VII, 
p. 407. Tarsus is styled metropolis on its coins struck under Augustus 
and Tiberius: Mionnet, Description, III, p. 624; E. Babelon, Inventaire 
de la Collect. Waddington (1897), no. 4622. Cf. Strabo, XIV, 674. 
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The hypothesis which put the union of Cilicia with Syria 
under Augustus was suggested by Baronius in his Annales 
Ecclesiastici (1588)?* and advanced again by Mommsen in 
1850.** The authority of the latter determined the view of later 
historians. Both great scholars had recourse to this hypothesis 
to explain the career of P. Sulpicius Quirinius, whose “ prior” 
Syrian governorship is mentioned in the Gospel of Luke (2,1) 
and to whose expedition per Ciliciam against the Homonades +° 
Tacitus refers. We need not enter into debate about Quirinius.?? 
As a matter of fact, his action against the Homonades as well 
as all other cases of military intervention by the Syrian governors 
in Cilicia (recorded A. D. 19 and 36 and 52)** took place in the 
client states of Cilicia Aspera and, consequently, have no bearing 
on our subject. As to Cilicia Campestris, its administrative 
status under Augustus is nowhere indicated. But Strabo and 


17 Baronius’ suggestion was opposed by Is. Casaubon, De Rebus Sacris 
(ed. 1655), p. 125. 

18 See Th. Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Augusti (2nd ed., 1883), p. 173. 

1° Tacitus, Ann., IIT, 48; H. Dessau, I. L. S., 918. 

2 See now Lily R. Taylor, A.J. P., LIV (1933), p. 120; R. Syme, 
Klio, 1934, p. 134; J. G. C. Anderson, C. A. H., X, p. 877; A. G. Roos, 
Mnemos., 1941, p. 306; S. Accami, Riv. di Fil., 1944-5, p. 138. 

21 Tacitus, Ann., II, 78 and 80; VI, 41; XII, 55. 

22 For the same reason we do not need to comment on the inscription 
of Hierapolis-Castabala honoring L. Calpurnius Piso, consul B.C. 15, 
as “ legatus and propraetor ” (Ann. Epigr., 1920, 71). Cf. Syme, loc. cit., 
p. 127, and E. Groag and A. Stein, Prosop. Imper. Romani (2nd ed.), II, 
p. 63. 

?3 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll, I, 11-12 is of no help. The Roman 
governor who held a conventus in Tarsus A.D. 17 may have been a 
deputy of the legatus of Syria. A coin of Aegeae under Tiberius is 
inscribed: émi KovAewvos. Anuav. The name is regarded as that of a 
legate, Q. Terentius Culleo, who was cos. suff. in 40 A.D. Since there 
is no place for Culleo in the list of legati of Syria, the coin seems to 
offer additional evidence for the view that Cilicia was not united with 
Syria. But Culleo may have been a deputy of the nominal governor, 
L. Aelius Laemia, who was retained at Rome by Tiberius. Cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Kleinasiat. Miinzen, II (1902), p. 427. S. J. de Laet, De 
Samenstelling van den Romeinschen Senaat gedurende de eerste eeuw 
van het Principaat (1941), p. 244, lists a governor of Cilicia under 
Claudius on the authority of the obsolete restitution of an inscription 
from Olympia (Eph. Epigr., IV, p. 80). But, p. 48, he quotes the same 
inscription, according to a new edition (C. T. L., III, 12278) as referring 
to A. Didius Gallus, governor of Moesia. | 
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Pliny’s lists of Cilician cities, drawn up under Augustus, as 
well as the existence of the Cilician koinon with Tarsus as 
metropolis,” seem to imply that Cilicia was still distinct from 
Syria in the beginning of the empire. In any case, Tacitus 
shows that it was not incorporated into Syria in A. D. 18. At 
this date the king of Parthia protested against the stay of the 
above mentioned Vonones in Antioch. Germanicus removed him 
to Soli, civitatem. Ciliciae . . . ne Vonones in Syria haberetur. 
Tacitus adds that the transfer was meant as an affront to Piso, 
governor of Syria.?9 "Thus, Soli, and, consequently, Cilicia, were 
outside of the jurisdiction of the governor of Syria. Accordingly, 
A.D. 18 is the terminus post quem for the formation of the 
double province. The terminus ante quem is, as we have seen, 
A. D. 35. lam unable to narrow the margin between these two 
limits. 

The assumption that Cilicia remained a part of Syria until 
A. D. 72 is based on another misunderstanding. In 72 Vespasian 
put Cilicia Aspera under provincial control?" and, joining the 
new territory with Cilicia Campestris (Pedias), formed a sepa- 
rate province of Cilicia.” But this reorganization does not 


?^* Pliny, N. H., V, 90. Cf. A. Klotz, Klio, 1931, p. 429; Jones, op. cit., 
p. 496. 

35 Supra, n. 16. | 

7° Tacitus, Ann., II, 58: petere interim ne Vonones in Syria habere- 
tur . . . Vonones Pompeiopolim Ciliciae maritimam urbem amotus est. 
Datum id non modo precibus Artabani sed contumeliae Pisonis. The 
passage is explained by Lily R. Taylor, loc. cit., p. 125. 

?' Suetonius, Vesp., 8; Josephus, B. J., VII, 243, gives the date of the 
annexation as the fourth year of Vespasian (July 1, 72-73). "The era 
of Commagene, from 72, places the reorganization in 72. Jerome's date, 
73-74, is faulty. G. A. Harrer (Studies in the History of the Roman 
Province of Syria [Diss., Princeton, 1915], p. 75), put the formation 
of the province Cilicia after 72, while in 72 Paetus, the governor of 
Syria, arrested at Tarsus the deposed king Antiochus of Commagene 
(Josephus, B.J., VII, 238). But Paetus was commander-in-chief of 
the theatre of war and as such had the authority for intervention in 
an independent province. See Th. Mommsen, Roemisches Staatsrecht 
(3d ed.), II, 1, p. 256. 

28 The provincia Cilicia is expressly mentioned for the first time in 
the eursus of Ti. Iulius Celsus Polemaeanus (H. Dessau, I. L. S., 8971), 
who governed the province ca. 90 A.D. See G. A. Harrer, op. cit., p. 74 
and E. Groag, ER.-E., X, eol. 547. The next governor was Q. Gellius 
Longinus (A.D. 92-3; Amn. Épigr., 1920, 72), about 98 M. Pompeius 
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warrant the assumption that Campestris had hitherto belonged 
to Syria and not, for example, to Cappadocia. In fact, two texts 
show that Cilicia had already been separated from Syria under 
Nero. First, there is a Latin inscription of a procurator of Nero 
provinciae Cappadociae et Crliciae.2® Since an imperial pro- 
curator could supervise several provinces, the inscription does 
not point to the incorporation of Cilicia with Cappadocia. But 
since there was also an imperial procurator of Syria, the record 
is sufficient to prove that at this date Cilicia was no more a unit 
with Syria.?? Secondly, a passage in Tacitus places the separation 
before 55.** In the spring of this year, Q. Ummidius Quadratus, 
the legatus of Syria, was ordered to hand over two of his legions 
to Corbulo, charged with a command in Armenia. Fearing a 
loss of prestige if the transfer were made in Syria, Quadratus 
met Corbulo at Aegae, in Cilicia, lest Corbulo, should he enter 
Syria, draw attention to himself? To conduct the Armenian 


Macrinus governed Cilicia (Ann. Epigr., 1913, 168). But as Harrer, 
p. 74, has pointed out, an inscription of 77-78, from Seleucia on the 
Calycadnus, refers to L. Octavius Memor, legate and propraetor, desig- 
nated consul (I. G. R., III, 840; now M.A.M.A., III, p. 6). Since 
Seleucia politically belonged to Cilicia Campestris (as is shown by 
Strabo, XIV, 670 and the absence of the royal coinage), Memor’s 
province doubtless included Cilicia Campestris. But Memor could not 
be a governor of Syria or of Cappadocia or of Pamphylia because these 
three legati in 77 are already known. They were, respectively, M. Ulpius 
Trajanus, the father of the future Emperor (see now H. Seyrig, Syria, 
1941, p. 174), M. Neratius Pansa (E. Groag, E.-E., XVI, col. 2546), and 
S. Marcius Priscus (Fluss, E.-E., XIV, col. 1580). Thus, Memor could 
have been a governor only of Cilicia. 

29 Calder, J. R. 8., II (1912), p. 99 = Ann. Epigr., 1914, 128: proc. 
Nero[nis Cl]audi Ca[esaris] Aug(usti) Germa[nici pro]vinciae [Cap- 
p]adociae et Ciliciae. 

8° As a separate province Cilicia had its own procurator. See Ann. 
Épigr., 1924, 83; H. Dessau, I. L. S., 9013. Note that in 102 Postumius 
Acilianus (I.G. R., III, 928) was procurator of Syria and not of 
Cilicia. See Ann. Epigr., 1939, 178. 

817 do not make use of the trial of Cossutianus Capito, accused by 
the Cilicians in 57 (Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 33), since Capito may have been 
a legatus of the governor of Syria. 

32 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 8: Corbulo apud Aegeas civitatem Crliciae 
obvium Quadratum habutt, illuc progressum, ne, si ad. accipvendas copias 
Syriam intravisset Corbulo, omnium ora 4n se verteret. The importance 
of this passage for our problem has been stressed by W. E. Gwatkin, 
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war, Corbulo received the command in Cappadocia and Galatia. 
But the most important land roads from the Aegean to Cappa- 
docia ran from Cilieian ports.? Thus, the suggestion may be 
made that Cilicia, too, was placed under his authority as a base 
of military operations, at the end of A. D. 54. 

It would follow from these data that Cilicia Campestris was 
added to Syria sometime between A. D. 18 and 35 and separated 
from the latter before the spring of 55, probably at the end of 
54, This chronological result gives us the date of composition 
of Fourth Maccabees.?* This book, assigned on general grounds 
to almost every generation from that of Pompey to that of 
Trajan, was written, as the mention of the government of Syria 
Phoenicia and Cilicia shows, under Tiberius or Claudius. The 
same chronological conclusion may be drawn with regard to the 
so-called “‘ Apostolic Decree,” that is, the already quoted letter 
of the Christian leaders in Jerusalem to the brethren “in An- 
tioch and Syria and Cilicia.” 

The authenticity of this record is often challenged. Critics 
observe that the Acts imply the general validity of the decree, 
and the local address of the letter does not seem to fit with the 
universality of the message, which was delivered for observance, 
for example, in the cities of Lycaonia as well.*> For this reason 
the so-called “ Western ” text of the Acts already interpolates 
Act. Ap. 15, 41. Some modern exegetes are astonished that the 
superscription of the letter does not mention Derba or Lystra,?9 
where the apostolic commandments were delivered by Paul and 
Timothy. Radical critics blame the phantastic geography of 
the sacred writer." As a matter of fact these critics are not 
well versed in the practice of ancient chancelleries. When the 
latter had to forward the same text to several addressees, they 


Cappadocia as Roman Province (University of Missouri Studies, V, 
No. 4 [1930]), p. 51. 

88 Cf. T. R. S. Broughton, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV, 
p. 861; R. Syme (loc. cit., supra, n. 5), p. 303. 

** See my paper * The Date of Fourth Maccabees” in Louis Ginzberg 
Jubilee Volume (1945), p. 105. 

85 Act. Ap. 16,4; 21,25. See, e.g., J. R. Porter, Journ. Theol. Stud., 
1946, p. 169. 

86 See, e. g., E. Jacquier, Les Actes des Apótres (1926), ad loc. 

87 See, e. g., À. Loisy, Les Actes des Apótres (1921), p. 598. Cf. H. J. 
Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (1941), p. 191. 
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often simply added the appropriate heading to each identical 
copy of the message.** Thus, in the case of the apostolic letter, 
there was an exemplar addressed to Lystra, another for Cyprus, 
and so on. One duplicate was addressed to the brethren “in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.” The fact that the author of 
the Acts quotes this heading proves only that he had at his 
disposition a copy of the exemplar forwarded to Antioch. 

On the other hand, the authenticity of the letter is often 
doubted on general grounds of content and by reason of the 
disagreement between the document and the narrative in Gala- 
tians. I do not feel competent to enter into a debate on this 
point. But I must emphasize the fact that the superscription 
of the letter places its composition before A.D. 55. A later 
forger would hardly have knowledge of the temporary union 
between Syria and Cilicia and would in any case have no in- 
clination to use this knowledge, even if he did have it, for his 
own falsification. We expect from a forger the observation of 
historical minutiae. The ancient reader who did not possess our 
printed encyclopaedias would be rather suspicious if confronted 
with an unusual formula. In any case, he did not care for 
antiquated terminology. For this reason, Josephus generally 
simplifies or rejuvenates the old-fashioned formulas in the docu- 
ments he quotes. Thus, the heading of the Apostolic Decrees 
proves that the document was really composed in the Apostolic 
Age. 

It remains to be seen whether the statement given in the 
inscription of Artemidorus will fit the literary evidence. At 
first view the disagreement seems complete. It is obvious that 
Artemidorus, conqueror in the Capitoline games in 86, could not 
already have been a victorious athlete before 55. But let us 
examine his career. Since Cilicia was formed as a separate 
province in 72, we have to place, it seems, two victories of 
Artemidorus in the quinquennial “common” games of Syria 
and Cilicia in Antioch not later than 68 and 72.°° But that 


38 See Rev. Hist. Relig., CXV (1937), p. 193; P. Collomp, Actes du 
IV Congrés de Papyrologie (1936), p. 202. See, e.g., two identical 
letters of C. Norbanus Flaccus sent to Ephesus (Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 
40) and Sardes (Josephus, A.J., XVI, 6, 6). 

39 We do not know the date of the contests. A. Dieudonné, Rev. 
Numism., 1927, p. 49, interprets a coin of Antioch of 66-67 as referring 
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would extend his victorious course to eighteen years, at least, 
and thus make him win in 86 at the age of forty. Since the 
pancratium was the most violent contest, a combination of 
wrestling and boxing, and since, on the other hand, the Capi- 
tolian victory was the most coveted prize, it is obvious that the 
* world's champion ” of 86 could not have been older than thirty 
at this date.*? In fact, he was probably not 28 years old in 86.*! 
Thus, he could not have won in the “common” games of Syria 
Phoenicia and Cilicia before 77. The calculation shows that, 
as Mommsen has already suggested,*? the “common” games 
continued even after Cilicia had been separated from Syria, at 
least until about A. D. 80. Although Cilicia preserved its own 
kownon, the confederation might have wished in 55, for some 
local or accidental reasons, to continue the partnership with the 
Syrian koinon. The Roman government did not encourage the 
formation of interprovincial bodies but did not necessarily dis- 
solve a partnership once formed around the imperial altar. 
There were T'res Galliae, but they continued to have the common 
altar of Augustus near Lugudunum. If the Cilicians, at the 


to the games, but this explication is contested by H. Gaebler, Zeitschr. 
f. Num., 1929, p. 310. That the games were quinquennial follows from 
the inscription of Artemidorus which sums up the number of victories 
won in the pentaeteric games. I do not know whether or not the contest 
was identical with the “ Olympia ” of Antioch. 

* On the age of athletes cf. L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., 1930, p. 29. 
T. Flavius Archibius was about 22 years old when, in 98, he won in 
the pancratium at the Capitoline games in the class of men. He con- 
quered at Olympia in 101 and 105, but finished only second in the 
Capitoline contests of 102 and 106. See I.G.R., I, 446. 

*! Artemidorus won twice at Olympia, certainly in 81 and 85. Although 
he won fifty times in the quinquennial games, he was never more than 
twice victor in the same festival, except the “common games” of Asia 
in Smyrna where he won first in the class of dyévecoe. and then twice in 
the class of men. Obviously, in 86, he was more than eight and less 
than twelve years a competitor within the class of “ men" in the games. 
Since one entered this class after 20, Artemidorus was in 86 about 25 
to 28 years old. Note that, although he won five times at Sardes, four 
times at Tralles and so on, that does not mean that he was in the ring 
sixteen or twenty years. Each city had many quinquennial games. See 
e.g. for Tralles, L. Robert, Etudes Anatoliennes (1937), p. 421. 

*? Mommsen (0p. cit., supra, n. 18), p. 173, n. 1l. Previously (see the 
paper quoted in n. 34, supra) I suggested that the festival has preserved 
an antiquated name. Louis Robert, however, has pointed out, in a 
private communication, that this hypothesis is very improbable. 
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accession of Nero, in 55, wished to worship not only at Tarsus 
but at Antioch as well “the Emperor whom the world expected 
and hoped for,” ** the government could not help but accede to 
this devout demand. The precedent once set, the festival at 
Antioch remained common for Cilicia and Syria for some twenty- 
five years at least. But the festal union was dissolved before 
Trajan or at the beginning of his reign. A coin of Antioch, 
minted between 100 and 102, bears the legend: Kowóv Xvpías,** 
and so indicates the definitive secession of Cilicia from the 
Antiochene organization. 
Exvias J. BICKERMAN. 


ÉcoLE Lisre pes Hautes Erupes, New YORK. 


*3 [| quote an Egyptian announcement of Nero’s accession ap. A. S. 
Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri, II, 235. 

** A. Dieudonné, Rev, Numism., 1927, p. 8. Under Hadrian an athlete 
won at the Cilician games at Tarsus and at the Syrian festival at 
Antioch (C.J. @., II, 2810). 
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THE WARNING INSCRIPTIONS OF 
HEROD’S TEMPLE 


By Exias J. BICKERMAN 


Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York 


THE pilgrim to Herod’s Temple in Jerusalem ascended 
the holy mountain of Zion on a stairway leading to the 
encircling wall of the sanctuary. Passing through a gate, 
he entered a wide, open court, encompassed round about 
with porticos. Within this enclosure stood a raised terrace, 
fourteen steps higher than the level of the outer court. 
Screened by a stone wall, this upper area was partitioned 
in three spaces. There was, first, the so called Court of the 
Women for the common use of all Jews in a state of purity, 
men and women alike. From this area another flight of 
fifteen steps led into the Court of Israel, called "Court" in 
brief ('Azarah m3), which men only were allowed to enter. 
Part of it, around the altar, was marked off by a barrier. 
This was the Court of Priests, set apart for officiating 
clerics in their sacerdotal garments. Adjoining and ap- 
proached by a wide flight of steps, the house of the Lord 
towered above.? Proceeding across the fore-court to the 
elevated platform, the visitor faced a stone parapet before 
the flights of stairs leading up to the parvis. Greek and 
Latin inscriptions placed on the balustrade warned the 
pagans not to go farther.?, Two of these tablets in Greek 


t See now F. J. Hollis, The Archaeology of Herod’s Temple (1934). 
? Jos. Anit. XV, 417; B.J.V, 193; VI, 124. 
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have been found. They read as follows: M40éva àAXoyevg 
elaTopevegÜa,. évrós ToU Tepi TÓ iepóv TpvqgükTov kal 
mepugóNov. "Os ó'ày Aqq0$, éavràv airios Extra dra TÒ 
é£akoXovOetvy Pavatov. This may be rendered as follows: 
"No alien may enter within the balustrade around the 
sanctuary and the enclosure. Whoever is caught, on him- 
self shall he put blame for the death which will ensue." Let 
us explain this notice. 


I 


To begin with, there are three terms referring to the 
architectural complex of the Temple. To tepdv, “holy 
place," is the designation of the consecrated area, to which 
the fore-court led. This area was called by the Jews 
"sacred," mikdosh (v3p93) The word iepóv was common 
in this sense in Greek and applied to pagan cults.5 For this 
reason it was avoided by the Alexandrian translators of 
the Scripture who use the term 76 @yov in referring to 
the Temple of Jerusalem. But after the Maccabean victory, 
the Jews had less scruples about using a technical term 
from Greek heathenism. On the other hand, the word 70 


3 Tke inscription Fas been found and published by Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau, Rev. Arch. 1872, 220. It has been republished many times. 
See, e. g. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae inscr. II, 598. A new exem- 
plar of tke inscription is publisked by J. H. Iliffe, Quarterly Depart. of 
Antiq. of Palestine 1936, 1 and reproduced Supplem. epigr. graecum VIII, 
169. The letters of the inscription were picked out in red paint on the 
background of white limestone (Iliffe). Photos of the inscription may 
be found, e. g., Rev. Bibl. 1921, 262; J. Finezan, Light from the Ancient 
Past (1946), f. 111. 

4 See, e. g., Makk.3, 2. 

5 See, e. g. Plato, 116 c: in the centre of the Acropolis in Atlantis 
there was lepov &ytov . . . üBarov. C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence, 
27: Ptolemy III confirms the inviolability of a sanctuary (TO tepdv), 
"within the limits you have marked with boundary stones." For the 
same terminology in Syria cf. L. H. Vincent, Rev. B:bl. 1940, 100. 

6 Procksch in G. Kittel’s Theolog. Woerterbuch I, 87; Schrenck, ib. 
III, 233; Jouon, Rech. de sc. relig. 1935, 329-333. 
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&yvov which had become fashionable for Oriental holy 
places,? was no longer a distinctive term in Herod's time. 
Accordingly, Philo and Josephus use both words, iepóv 
and äyıov to designate the Temple of Herod.’ The repi- 
Bodos was the wall which encompassed the holy terrace 
within the outer court. Josephus, Philo and the Septuagint 
use this Greek word, technical in this connotation, to 
describe the enclosure of the Temple.2 The rpvgaxros,?° 
the Soreg (13i) in the Mishna, was a stone barrier which 
stretched across the outer court to protect the flights of 
stairs leading up to the inner court." As we said, the 
warning inscriptions were fixed on this rail. 

A pagan visitor had no reason to be offended in finding 
himself excluded from the holy ground. In all ancient 
religions there were sancta inaccessible to the profane. 
crowd and separated by a rail of wood or stone.? Plato 
agreed with Moses that "for the impure is not meet and 
right to be in contact with the pure.” In Syria the whole 


7 See, e. g. U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemaerzeit I, 119 (from 156 
B.C.E.): mpòs T&t ayiwt Tod Zapárlıôos]). Cf. E. Willinger, Hagios 
(1922) 79. 

8 See, e. g., Jos. B.J. V, 194; VI, 425; Antt. III, 125; XII, 413. 

9 Philo de spec. leg. I, 71; Jos. B.J. I, 401; V, 190; Antt. XV, 396, etc. 

10 On the spelling see F. M. Abel, Grammaîre du Grec biblique (1927) 
18. 

1 Midd. 2, 3. Cf. Hollis (n. 1), 153. 

12 See, e. g., Excavations at Dura-Europos, VII Report ,186; M. R. 
Savignac, G. Hosfield, Rev. Bibl. 1935, 249 (a Nabatean shrine); W. R. 
Paton, Journ. Hellenic Stud. 1896, 231 (cf. L. Robert, Le Sanctuaire de 
Sinurt, [1945], 28; G. V. Stevens, The Periclean Entrance Court of the 
Acropolis of Athens (1936) 67. A wall running across the entire western 
side of the outer court isolated the parvis from the temple proper in 
Artemis' sanctuary at Gerasa. See C. H. Kraeling, Gerasa (1938) 
131. 

5 Plato, Phaedo 67b: un Kabap@ yap KaBapod éparrecbar pu) ov 
Geuttov 7. Plato expresses himself cautiously (“I fear it is not right”), 
since here he expounds his theory of soul, but the passage was rightly 
understood by the ancients as stating a general principle. See, e.g., 
Plut. de Isid. 4 (352 d) and other passages quoted in Wyttenbach’s 
edition of Phaedo. Still at the time of Plutarch nothing sacred passed 
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plan of the temple was based on this idea. A series of fore- 
courts secluded the sanctum in the rear (or in the middle) 
of the complex. Thus, warnings against trespassing upon 
holy ground were placed at the gates leading to heathen 
temples.“ For instance, a stone block found on Mount 
Hermon had the notice: "On the order of the greatest 
and holy god. From here (sc. inwards) only the covenan- 
ters.":5 Inscription in Greek and Latin in the temple at 
Samothrace contained the warning, "The unitiated may not 
enter.":6 Such notices generally imposed a state of ritual 
cleanness as a condition upon any one who sought entrance. 
"Approach the sacred precincts in condition of purity and 
with pious mind."*? The Greek formula reminds one of the 
words of the Psalmist: ‘Who shall ascend into the mountain 
of the Lord?... He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart” (Ps. 24.3). 


II 


The pagan visitor of the Temple however was shut out 
not because his hands or heart were unclean but because 
he was an alien. The exclusion of the stranger from a 
temple was rarely enforced elswhere in the age of Augus- 


the dismal gates through which criminals condemned to death were led 
out and the refuse thrown out. Plut. de curios. 6 (518b). 

4 [L. Ziehen, Leges Graecae Sacrae (1907), 40; 90-92; 117; 145; P. 
Roussel, Bull. corr. hell. 1926, 85; Ch. Blinkenberg in Dragma M. P. 
Nilsson ... dedicatum (1939), 97; Th. Waechter, Reinheitsvorschriften 
im griechischen Kult (1910). 

55 F. Cumont in Real-Encycl. der class. Altertumswiss. VIII, 893: 
kaTà KéAevatv OeoU ueyloTov k(al) à'ylov: 0 (—ol) óuvtovres &vreiOev. 
The text is explained differently by Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil 
d'archeol. orient. V, 350. 

56 K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Amer. Journ. of Archaeol. 1939, 138. 

17 Inscr. Graecae XII Suppl. 23 quoted af. J. Robert, L. Robert, 
Bullet. épigr. 1940, 83 (Rev. des études grecques, 1940): ayvov mpos 
Téuevos aTeLXew óca. (povéovra. Cf. the passages quoted Waechter 
(above n. 14) 8. 
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tus.* Greek and natives pilgrims now freely mixed in 
Oriental sanctuaries;? Greeks and aliens consorted in the 
same religious guilds.? Zeus of Panamara, in Karia, now 
called "all men" to his mystical festivals and promised 
equal honors to all at the sacred table. In the fifth cen- 
tury, in the time of Socrates and Ezra, both non-Greeks and 
murderers were barred from the Eleusinian Mysteries.?? 
Since, in 19 B.C.E., the date of this festival had been ad- 
vanced before the proper time to allow the initiation of a 
Hindu.5 It may be asked why was the alien forbidden 
to enter Herod’s Temple? The reason was the command-. 
ment: ''You shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation” (Ex. 19.6). 

There was no sacerdotal caste in Greece. Chosen by 
lot or elected, the priest was here a public officer, and the 
devotee participated in worship by reason of his being 
a member of a social group. The sources of impurity 
were both external and natural e.g.: death and child- 
birth. Thus, if one was unfit to approach the altar 
because he had attended a funeral, it did not matter 
whether he was a citizen or an alien. While Phidias’ 

18 Since Chr. Aug. Lobeck, Aglaophamus (1829) 273 it has often been 
said that entrance into Greek temples was forbidden to a stranger. Of 
course, for political or other reasons certain foreigners were excluded 
from some temples or festivals, for instance the Dorians from a sanc- 
tuary at Paros (V-th c. R. Herzog, Philol. 1906, 630). Then, participatio 
in sacris (right of sacrificying, etc.) was often reserved to the citizens. 
Cf. S. Eitrem, in Skrifter ... Videnskapsselskapet in Kristiania, 1919, 
39; Ch. Michel, Recueil d'inscr. grecques (1900), 24; 327; 425, etc.; 
P. Roussel, Bull. corr. hell. 1940-1, 289. Nevertheless, there is hardly 
a text saying that foreigners qua foreigners were not allowed to enter a 
Greek sanctuary. But cf. now Ch. Picard, Comptes Rendus Acad. des 
Inscrip. 1944, 91. 

19 See, e. g. Lucian. de dea Syria, 31; A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
1934, 58. 

20 See, e. g. for Athens: S. Dow, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1937, 197. 

?: P, Roussel, Bull. corresp. hell. 1927, 131. 


22 Isocr. IV, 157. 
2 Dio Cass. LIV, 9, 10; Strabo XV, 720. Cf: Lucian, Demon. 11. 
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statue of Zeus at Olympia could be viewed by all men, 
ritually clean, both Greek and barbarians, who came here in 
throngs from time to time,” in the Orient, on the other 
hand, only the clergy were thought fit to approach the 
idols, the laity were restricted to the fore-court of the 
temple.5 A foreigner was admitted on the same footing 
as the native layman; neither mixed with the "pure ones" 
as the Egyptian term designated the priests.” The distinc- 
tive feature of Israel was the holiness of all the members 
of the covenant, both clergy and laity. The fringes at the 
corner of his garment reminded every Jew, throughout 
the generations, to be “holy unto your God” (Num. 15.38). 
Accordingly, the Law imposed upon every Jew a system 
of ritual observances, such as were common in all ancient 
religions but only with regard to sacred persons. Dietary 
prohibitions imposed upon Egyptian priests?” were no less 
burdensome and complicated than similar rules imposed 
upon all Jews by the Halaka. For instance, the priests 
had to abstain from salt?* But the Jews were the only 
nation who submitted as a whole to the requirements of 
ritual purity. At first, Greek visitors to Jerusalem looked 
upon the Jews as a caste, similar to the Indian brahmins,’9 
the "holy men" who "give all their time to divinity.''3 


24 Dio Chrys. XII, 50. Cf. Ps. Demosth. LIX, 85; Plut. D:o 23,3; 
Timol. 16; Michel (supra n. 18), 730 (Athena's temple at Pergamun): 
"the citizens and all others may enter, if they are pure." 

35 See for Egypt A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian civilization (1927) 
415; 433; J. Vandier, La Religion égyptienne (1944), 175; P. Lacau, 
Mémoires de l' Acad. des Inscript. XLIII, 2 (1941) 72. 

% The Egyptian formula reads: ‘‘The offering and all that enter the 
temple it is pure" A. M. Blackman, in Hasting's Encycl. of Relig. X, 
479. 

27 See Chaeremon ap. Porph. de abst. IV, 6-8. Cf. H.-R. Schwyzer, 
Chairemon (1932) 41. 

28 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. V, 10. 

29 H. Lewy, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1938, 217; W. Jaeger, Journ. of Religion, 
1938, 127. 

30 Plut. de Alexandri fort. 332b. 
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Thus, the same barrier between holy and profane, which 
separated the ceremonially clean in Greece from others and 
marked off the priestly caste in the Orient, set apart Israel 
from the other nations. In Jerusalem, the layman entered 
the court of the priests to slaughter his animal or bird 
sacrifice. A division of common people stood by at the 
public sacrifices. The people gathered within the sacred 
precincts, "before the house of the Lord" (Ezra 10.1). 
Conversely, the infidels were barred from the sacred ground. 
In fact, the alien was not excluded qua alien. Any foreigner 
devoted to the worship of God was on the same footing 
with the native Israelite. Jerusalem hated Shechem, but 
since a Samaritan was a follower of the Torah he was 
admitted into the temple of Herod.* Since the convert 
entered into all privileges and duties of the born Jew, the 
author of the Temple inscription could put in contrast to 
the Jews, natives or proselytes, the å^ħoyevns "born 


3 


elsewhere." This rare term seems to have been coined in 


Alexandria. In the Greek Pentateuch it generally means 
the layman who is forbidden to touch holy things because 
he is not of the priestly race.33 The choice of the word in 
the inscription (in place of usual synonyms: &A\AdguAos, 
a&\\oeOvys) probably follows the terminology of Greek 


31 Tos. Antt. III, 224; G. F. Moore, Judaism II (1927) 12. 

3? Cf. e. g. Philo, de spec. leg. I, 52; de virt. 103; de proem. 152. Jos. 
Ant. XVIII, 30. 

3 Except LXX and Jewish authors who depend on the Greek Bible 
(Philo, de spec. leg. I, 124; IV, 16; de virt. 147, de somn. I, 161; Ev. 
Lucae 17, 18), the word only occurs in Ps. Callisthenes, Historia Alexandri 
Magni III, 26, 5 (p. 126 ed. W. Kroll), composed in Alexandria around 
300 C. E. Cf. K. Wyss, Untersuch. zu Sprache des Alexanderromans, 
Diss. Bern, 1942. The word means “alien” in Ex. 12.43. The sole 
passage in the Scripture where the foreigner is explicitly excluded from 
the Temple is Ezek. 44.9. The LXX use here the term bròs dXAoYyerns. 
But the prophet speaks of the personnel of the Temple only. Cf. 
Zeh. 22b (a reference supplied by Prof. S. Lieberman). Cf. the term 
evdoyerns LXX Lev. 18.9; P. Amandry, Bull. corr. hell. 1942-3, 74. 
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sacramental cults,34 which, too, promised to the convert 
a rank above that of other men and united the initiates of 
various origin into a "mystic brotherhood."'5 


Ill 


The punishment of ritual transgressions was generally 
left to the divinity.3° Rabbinic interpretation considers 
the violation of many prohibitive ordinances of the Torah 
as punishable by God only.3?7 On the other hand, there are 
many Greek sacral inscriptions threatening the offender 
with a legal penalty, such as a fine or prosecution for 
impiety.? The inscription of Herod’s Temple sanctions 
the death penalty for trespassing, but does not give any 
explicit indication about the legal procedure. Three con- 
jectures have been made to fill in the gap. According to 
one interpretation, the inscription refers to death at the 
hands of Heaven.39 But in this case, the omniscient God 
would not need to wait until the violator is "caught" by 
men, to smite the perpetrator of the crime.*^ Another 
opinion explains the warning as referring to a lynching.* 
But Josephus explicitly states that the Romans permitted 
the Jews to put to death any one who passed the balus- 


34 R. Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (3th ed. 
1927) 193. 

3 F. Cumont, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1933, 151. 

3$ See, e. g., Xen. Anab. V, 3,13; A. Cameron, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
1940, 115. 

3 S, Gut, Die Religionsverbrechen nach jüdischem Recht, 47 (Diss. 
jur. Cologne, 1935 and offprint from the review Nachlath Z’wi 1934- 
1935); A. Buecheler, Monatsschr. für Gesch. des Judent. 1906, 664; 
D. Daube, in Symbolae in honorem . . . O. Lenel (1931) 250. 

38 See e. g. Michel (n. 18), 434; 997; E. Grener, Zeitschr. der Savigny- 
Sift. 1941, 232; K. Latte, Heiliges Recht. (1920). 

39 J. Derenbourg, Journ. Asiat. XX (1872) 184. 

4 Cf, Demosth. XIX, 71. 

^? A hypothesis dubitatively expressed by Clermont-Ganneau (n. 3), 
290. | 
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trade.# Thus, the current view regards the text as implying 
a prosecution by the Jewish authorities.9 But this inter- 
pretation leaves unexplained the formula of the sanction: 
éavTQ airtios Eorat. 

In fact, the quoted Greek expression which often occurs 
in the form: 


&ur.ac0au éavróv 


is a colloquialism, which had the same meaning as the 
English “or else” (be responsible for consequences). The 
formula means that the culprit was warned by the author 
of the notice that he is risking punishment.4s In Aristo- 
phanes' Frogs, Dionysos, disguised as a servant, incurs the 
danger of being questioned. He warns: ‘I forbid anyone 
to put me to the torture, me, who am immortal, or else 
you will bear the blame yourself hereafter."46 That is a 
jest. But some years later, in 399, a Lacedaemonian admiral 
ordered Xenophon’s soldiers out of the city of Byzantium, 
"or else." Xenophon's narrative reveals the grim meaning 
and consequences of this ambiguous threat: every soldier 
caught in the city was sold into slavery. Likewise, the 


4 Jos. B. J. VI, 124: Titus addresses to the Jews: ovx nets dé rovs 
vmepBavras tyiy avatpety exerpevapev, Kav '"Pouatv tis 1; 

43 See J. Juster, Les Jutfs dans l’ Empire Romain II (1913) 143. Contra: 
H. Dessau, Gesch. der rómisch. Kaiserzeit 11 (1931) 759. 

4 Cf. Plato, Leg. V, 127: TQ» avroU éxacrore Guaptnuatwv jun) 
éavróv airov 1yyfjTat. 

4 L. Robert, Études Anatoliennes (1937) 409. Cf. Michel (n. 18), 
704 as interpreted by K. Latte (n. 38) 154. R. Martin, Bull. corr. hell. 
1940-41, 185. 

Arist. Ranae, 628 (with J. J. Leuwen’s note): ayopebw Tivi eye 
p?) Backavi(ew abavarov dvr’ e dé wn, adtos ceavrór airta. 
Cf. Arist. Nubes, 1433 (the author alludes here to the anecdote told 
Arist. Nicom. Eth. VI, 2, 1149b) ;Herod. V, 106; K. Preisendanz, 
Papyrt Graecae Magicae XII, 154. Translated into poetic language 
the same comminatory formula is used in the Argonautica of Apollonius 
of Rhodus (II, 17; III, 98). 

4 Xen. Anab. VII, 1. 
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clause in a circular sent out in 111 B.C.E. stipulated that 
whoever contravenes the regulations concerning some price 
controls, ‘‘will to have himself to blame," referred to the 
arbitrary punishment at the discretion of the government.4? 
Let us add a Latin version of the same formula. A sign 
placed at the entrance to a piscina in Rome’? warned women 
not to enter, otherwise they would have themselves to 
blame for consequences. Now, it was generally believed 
that a sacrilege would bring the whole community into 
danger since contact with the culprit would attract divine 
wrath upon the entire social group. Thus, sacrilege was a 
kind of high treason,; which was often extirpated in 
Greece by a public act, outside of the rules of ordinary 
procedure.“ There were two principal forms of averting evil 
in such cases. The magistrates punished without a court pro- 
ceeding the culprits notoriously guilty of certain offenses.* 
Or, the offender was outlawed ipso facto and might be dealt 
with by anyone. For instance, an adulteress was forbidden 
to enter the temple at Athens. In case of her violating the 
edict, everyone was permitted to inflict upon her any pun- 
ishment short of death or maiming. This principle of 


4 P. Tebtunis, 35 ap. A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri Il, 223: 
6 TL Tapa TGUTG TOLGV éavTov aiTtacerat. In the same meaning an- 
other official letter-writer uses the word werapéAer (P. Hibeh, 59). 

49 H. Dessau, Inscr. Latinae, 3520: imperio Silvani. Ne qua multer 
velit in piscina virili descendere. Si minus de se quereiur. Hoc enim 
signum sancium est. Among the Peleu islanders, tke women may kill 
on the spot any man who enters their bathing place. Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage I (Sth ed.) 566. 

so See F. Thureau-Dangin, Rev. d'’Assyrologie XXXVIII (1941) 43; 
Inscr. jurid. grecques II, p. 373; G. Glotz, La Solidarité de la Famille dans 
le droit grec (1904) 22. 

st For classical Greece cf. Plato, Leg. IX, 871e; G. Glotz in Dict. des 
Antiquites III, 927 s. v. Lapidatio; IV, 521 and 535 s. v. Poena; G. M. 
Calhoun, The Growth of the Criminal Law in Ancient Greece (1927) 66. 

5$? See, e. g. Arist. Resp. Athen. 52. Cf. R. J. Bonner, G. Smith, The 
Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle II (1934) 121. 

53 Ps. Dem. LIX, 86; Aesch. I, 183. Cf. Bonner and Smith, o. c. I, 119. 
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self-defense of society remained in force throughout the 
Hellenistic Age. Let me quote some instances bearing 
upon this subject. About 300 B.C.E. the city of Eretria 
(Euboea) confirmed a contract for public works, by the 
oath of the community. Accordingly, the intention to 
abrogate the contract in violation of the oath was classified 
as sacrilege and any one who intended such violation was 
threatend with outlawry.4 A slab from the third century 
preserves the sanction of a law enacted at Cyme (Asia 
Minor). It reads: “Whoever wishes may kill the offender. 
The killer will be considered as ceremonially clean and 
guiltless."55 In 217 B. C.E., Antiochus III of Syria executed 
his vizir Hermias for high-treason. Then, the women of 
Apamea stoned the wife of the traitor, and the boys did 
the same to his sons. Each group ejected its contaminated 
element. In 204 B. C. E., Ptolemy V gave to the people 
of Alexandria permission to slay all who had been in any 
way guilty of offenses to himself or his mother during the 
preceeding interregnum.56 In 200 B. C. E. two Acarnanian 
youths were caught in Eleusis during the performance of 
the mysteries. They were executed at once. Some months 
later the Athenians outlawed anyone who proposed to 
amend the decree execrating the Macedonian royal house. 
Anyone was allowed to slay the offender lawfully.s In 
88 B. C. E,, when the party of Mithridates dominated 
Athens, the “tyrant”? Athenaeus brought suit for treason 
against many of his opponents, but he put to death with- 
out trial those who were caught in the flagrant crime of 
treason by trying to escape from the city.58 In 59 B. C. E., 


55 Inscr. jurid. grecques I, p. 150. See, too, L. Robert, Rev. de Phil. 
1936, 136. 

5 Cf. Picard, A. Plassart, Bull. corr. hell. 1913, 157: kre&wvéro ôè 
avTOv ó 0ENev: ó 06 à[vokrelvas ebóvyns čorw klal kåbðapos. 

56 Pol. V, 56, 15; XV, 32, 7. 

57 Liv. XXXI, 14, 6 and 44, 7. 58 Athen. V, 214c. 
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a member of the Roman mission to Egypt killed a cat, 
sacred in the eyes of the Egyptians. He was put to death 
by the population, although the officials, afraid of Rome, 
sought to dissuade them from the act. Some decades 
earlier, the author of Third Maccabees, writing in Alex- 
andria, was under the impression that Ptolemy IV had 
authorized the Jews to put to death the apostates without 
reference to any tribunal. Egyptian papyri, on the other 
hand, often mention "appeal to the king," that is action 
by the bystanders in the case of a flagrant offense. An- 
other Hellenistic work, Esther, was entirely motivated by 
the same legal idea of authorised and sanctioned resort to 
taking matters into their own hands by the community.® 

Thus, the meaning of the balustrade inscription was 
clear at sight to any pagan reader: the trespasser will be 
executed by the outraged community he had polluted by 
his act.$ 


IV 


Let us now turn to the Jewish side of the problem. Under 
Jewish law nobody can be put to death without trial by 
court. Herod learned at the beginning of his public career, 
in 47 B.C.E., that violation of this principle was a capital 
offense.^ But, on. the other hand, there remained the 
archaic procedure of the community action against the 


s Diod. I, 83, 8. 

$» TII Macc. 7, 10. Cf. E. R. Goodenough, The Jurisprudence of the 
Jewish Courts in Egypt (1929) 36. On the other hand cf. Jos. B.J. 
VII, 48. 

6&: W. Schubart, Archiv für Papyrusforsch. XII, 16. 

6 Cf. Journ. of Bibl. Liter. 1944, 339. / 

63 Cf. such passages as Diphilus ap. Athen. VI, 227 f. or Alexis 2b. VI, 
226b. The murderer in breaking a ban might be killed on sight. Cf. 
Inscr. jur. grecques I, p. 48; O. Schultkeiss, Real-Enc. (n. 15) XX, 973. 

64 Jos. Antt. XIV, 163; B.J. I, 207. But the king retained the power 
of coercion, including the right to inflict death penalty. Jos. Antt. XIV, 
167. 
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wrongdoer, as it is fixed in the Bible. The manifest reason 
for its survival was the form of capital punishment by 
stoning, which is provided in the Torah in almost all cases 
of death penalty. Thus, in 7 B.C.E., before a tribunal 
composed of Romans, Herod quoted the biblical law 
against the rebellious son (Deut. 21.21), as meaning that the 
bystanders must stone him to death, after the parents 
had brought the charge against him. Herod himself had 
recourse to justice by the populace. In the spring of 4 
B.C.E., some zealots tore down the golden eagle placed 
over the great gate of the Temple. Herod convened Jewish 
magistrates and the people in the amphitheatre at Jericho 
and accused the perpetrators and their complices of being 
guilty of sacrilege against God. About 8 B.C.E. the king 
produced before the multitude at Jericho the officers in- 
dicted on charge of high treason and the crowd stoned 
them to death. In the next year, Herod brought before an 
assembly at Caesarea more than three hundred officers 
accused of being implicated in a treasonable plot against 
him and they were stoned by the gathering.9 Such action 
by the multitude who were given jurisdiction should not 
be confused with lynching, because the people gather, judge 
and execute theoffend er on appeal of the magistrates. 
After Herod’s death, the new king, Archelaus, stated that 
the zealots executed in 4 B.C.E. by the multitude, were 
sentenced "according to the laws.''6» 

65 A. Buechler, (n. 37), 609. 

66 Jos. Antit. XVI, 365. Josephus gives the same interpretation of 
the biblical passage (Ant. IV, 264). 

6: Jos. Antt. XVII, 160 and B. J. I, 654; Anit. XVI, 320; XVI, 393 
and B. J. I, 550. 

68 Cf. the biblical procedure and indictment in the cases of sacrilege 
and high treason: Jer. 26; I Reg. 21. For lynching cf. Ev. Johann. 8, 59; 
10, 31; Jos. Antt. XIV, 22; Philo de spec. leg. I, 79; III, 126 and I. Heine- 
mann, Philons Bildung (1932) 225. In lynching, the crowd acts outside 


of law and morality, following its own impulse. 
69 Jos. Anti. XVII, 209. 
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According to Josephus, however, a whole nation would 
suffer for the sin of trespassing upon the sacred ground, 
if the culprit was not "destroyed." 7* The Bible prescribes 
that the common man who comes near the Tabernacle 
should be put to death (Num. 1.51; 3.38). Talmudic 
jurisprudence accordingly states that the common man 
ministering in the Temple is liable to death.” Such defile- 
ment must be punished at once, or the whole social organism 
would be polluted. When a priest in a state of impurity 
ministered at the altar, other priests did not charge him 
in court, but brought him out of the temple and broke 
his skull with clubs.7?? Note that this public action is clearly 
distinguished in the Mishna from lynching performed by 
individual zealots in case of some other transgressions, 
such as stealing sacred vessels. The difference is based on 
the fact that the Law expressly forbade defilement of the 
Tabernacle on pain of death (Lev. 15.31; Num. 19.13 and 
20), while there was no legal provision about the damage 
done to the sacred property which was under no legal pro- 
tection.? In another tannaitic passage,^ R. Simeon 
says that he once entered the area between the porch 
and the Altar without washing himself (cf. Ex. 30.20). 
R. Eleazar replied that even the High Priest would have 


70 Cf. Jos. B. J. I, 229, 354; IV, 201, 205, 215, 218; Antt. III, 318; 
XIV, 285. 

2 This is the opinion of R. Akiba (Sanh. 9, 6). But as I am informed 
by Prof. S. Lieberman, R. Akiba repeats the current interpretation. 
Prof. S. Lieberman refers the reader to Sifre Num. 116 p. 134, n. 8 ed. 
S. Horowitz and Sifre Zuta ib. p. 293. Cf. Buecheler (n. 37), 671. For 
death as penalty for sacrificing in a state of impurity cf. Plato, Leg. 
X, 910a. Cf. O. Riverdin, Za religion de la cite platonicienne (1945) 240. 

7 Sanh. 9, 6. 

73 Heinemann (n. 68) 39; M. Jung, The Jewish Law of Theft, Thesis, 
Dropsie College, 1929, 56. Cf. H. Gruenewald, Die Uebervorteilung im 
jüdisch. Recht, Diss. jur. Goettingen, 1933, 39. 

. ^ Tos. Kelim I, 6. On the reading cf.S. Lieberman Tosephet Rishonim 
III, 1 n. 21. Cf. J. Derenbourg, Essa? sur l'histoire de la Palestine (1867) 
48 n. 2. 
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his skull broken for such an offense, and added: “The 
Baal ha-pil did not discover you." The “master of 
the gate" (ay'n bya) refers here to one of the priestly 
gatekeepers stationed in the inner court of the Temple 
to see that nothing unseemly happens. The presence 
of a pagan on the holy ground was considered an act of 
utter desecration. "Inevitable death" was decided against 
him; he was "destroyed" by the Jews." We now learn the 
full meaning of the expressions of Philo and Josephus. 
In harmony with Greek and Jewish ideas about the right 
to legitimate self-protection by a community against these 
who direct divine anger upon the people, a sacrilegious 
person would be killed by the multitude. The legal charac- 
ter of the deed, different from lynching, explains a parti- 
cular feature of the Temple inscription. The text specifies 
the formula "'or else" by a very definite sanction of death. 
It must however comply with the requirement of Jewish 
law, that a culprit must be forewarned on the consequences 
of his intended violation and that the warning must in- 
form him of the penalty to which he might be liable.77 
The writer of the inscription had to reconcile this modern 
idea of the importance of deliberate intention with the 
personal ancient principle of automatic action by the com- 
munity against the defilement. In practice, it depended 
on the Levitic watchmen who acted as police in the Temple, 
whether the trespasser would be dragged out and killed by 

7$ On this police force cf. Philo, de spec. leg. I, 156, de praemiis, 74 
J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu (1932) 18. Prof. S. Lieberman 
refers me to a Scholion to Megill. Taan. p. 330 ed. Lichtenstein (Hebrew 
Union Coll. Ann. VIII-IX): the door-keeper forbade Alexander the 
Great to enter the Temple. 

% Philo, Leg. ad Catum, 31; Jos. B. J. VI, 126. On the ritual impurity 
of the pagans cf. A. Buecheler, JQR, 1926, 1; G. Allon, Tarbith VIII 
(1937) 148. 

77 Sanh. 5, 1. Cf. S. Mendelsohn, The Criminal Jurisprudence of the 


Ancient Hebrews (1891) 32. Cf. M. Higger, Intention in Talmudic Law. 
Thesis, Columbia Univ. 1927. 
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the crowd. The crowd began to beat Paul for alleged viola- 
tion of the law against bringing pagans into the Temple, 
but he was rescued by Roman soldiers, and his case went 
to a competent tribunal. In the same manner, at Ephesus, 
Paul's friends were seized by a heathen multitude and 
brought into a popular assembly in the theatre as guilty 
of sacrilege against Artemis, the goddess of Ephesus.*? 


V 


The balustrade inscription of Herod's temple was pre- 
ceded by similar notices in the temple of Zerubbabel. 
We happen to know that in 200 B.C., Antiochus III of 
Syria, having conquered Jerusalem, posted a proclamation 
on the gates of Jerusalem forbidding desecration of the 
holy city and prohibiting the entrance of non-Jews in the 
temple enclosure. It is remarkable that the penalty for 
violation was here only a fine, as generally in Greek statutes 
of similar nature. But when Herod placed his inscription, at 
the time of the dedication of the Temple about 10 B. C. E., 
the king had complete political and jurisdictional authority 
over his territory.?^ Thus, the Jews had the power to impose 
whatever penalty they wished and to provide for the pro- 
cedure. It is worthy of notice that they chose the extreme 
penalty and the most simplified procedure. This was a 
sign of times: in Jerusalem as everywhere in the Greek- 
Roman world, fear of pollution increased. Purity was the 
condition of divine help, and men lost confidence in their 
own power.®! The author of the Second of Psalms, ascribed 
to Solomon, explains the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey 


78 Act. Apost. 21 and 19. 

79 Jos. Antt. XII, 145. See my paper on this subject in Syria, 1947. 
80 Juster (n. 43) II, 128. 

& See now Festugiére, La Revelation d' Hermes Trismégiste Y (1944) 63. 
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(63 B.C.E.) as due to the chastisement of the Lord "because 
the sons of Jerusalem have polluted the sanctuary of the 
Lord." 

When Judaea became a Roman province, in 6 C.E., the 
Romans simply accepted, according to their traditional 
policy, the rules and norms which had been valid before 
the annexation. The Romans were never possessed by 
an urge to remedy abuses or improve the standard of living 
in the subject lands, by hasty reforms. They particularly 
disliked any intervention with regard to sacred institu- 
tions. The Druidic religion in Gaul required human 
sacrifices. Augustus merely forbade the Roman citizens to 
participate in Druidic rites. The cult itself was prohibited 
two generations later, under Claudius.? The Romans 
ridiculed the Egyptian cult of animal worship. But when 
they took possession of Egypt, Roman governors strictly 
observed the rules relative to this cult. As under the 
Pharaohs, the Achaemenid dynasty, and under the rule 
of the Ptolemies, the killing of a sacred animal in Egypt 
continued to be a capital offense. In Aphrodisias, in 
Karia, the Roman government prohibited the disturbing 
of pigeons, sacred to Aphrodite. In Ascalon, the visitor 
discovered that here, too, it was forbidden to catch the 
same holy birds.5 As from time immemorial, under the 
rule of the Caesars, two Locrian maidens went yearly to 
Ilion to appease the wrath of Athena. They were killed, 


8: Suet. Claud. 25; Cf. Th. Mommsen, Róm. Strafrecht (1899) 120. 
Cf. Plin. n. h. XXX, 4. On Augustus' motive in taking the action see 
A. D. Nock, Cambr. Anc. Hist. X, 492. 

83 Cf. Herod. II, 65; Diod. I, 83; Cic. Tusc. V, 78. Cf. Arnob. VI, 6; 
Tert. Apol. 24: Aegyptiis permissa est. . . . potestas . . . capite damnandis 
qui aliquem huiusmodi deum occiderint. 

8s W. M. Calder, Class. Review 1935, 216: kwAverat cvvAauBar[ew] 
Tpevew coPew ... Tas [wepiorepals rijs Te Opnolkeias THs melol thv 
Gedy... 

8s Philo, de provid. 64 (IX, 500 ed. F. H. Colson). 
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if caught, by the population of Ilion.56 Every year in Orcho- 
menus the priest of Dionysus performed the ritual pursuit 
of some women. In the time of Plutarch one of them was 
actually killed. Plutarch states without surprise or censure 
that the Arcadians stoned those who intentionally tres- 
passed on the precinct of Zeus Lykaios. In a Greek dream- 
book, composed about 170 C.E. a dream interpretation 
is based on the premise that a married woman entering 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus would be put to death.®” 

The Romans knew and respected the Jewish fear of 
pollution. When the Roman standards with images were 
placed in the fortress Antonia, that is in the Temple area, 
the Jews obtained their removal as impurities. In 14 
B.C.E. Agrippa, Augustus’ representative in the East, 
ordered that the persons guilty of taking the “‘sacred 
money” of the Jews should be delivered to them, as "'sacri- 
legious."* In the same manner, under Augustus and his 
successors, a foreign trespasser on the holy ground of 
the Temple, even if he was a Roman citizen, exposed him- 
self to death at the hands of the Jewish multitude, exer- 
cising their right of self-protection against infection. 

The balustrade inscriptions were broken when Jerusalem 


56 Plut. de sera numin. vind. 12 (557c) Cf. L. Farnell, Greek Hero 
Cults (1921) 291; A. Momigliano, Cl. Q. 1945, 49. 

87 Plut. Quest. Graecae, 38 (with W. R. Halliday's commentary); 
ib. 300c and A. B. Cook, Zeus I (1914) 67; Artemid. Oneirocr. IV, 4 
(cf. Achill. Tat. VII, 13). Add Paus. V, 6, 7 with J. G. Frazer's note. 

88 Jos. Antt. XVIII, 55; B. J. II, 169. Cf. C. H. Kraeling, Harv. 
Theol. Rev. 1942, 279. 

89 Jos. Antt. XIV, 167. The legal meaning of the text is misunder- 
stood. See e. g. Juster (n. 43) I, 383; M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa 
(1933) 120; H. Volkman, Zur Rechtssprechung im Principat des Augustus 
(1935) 131. The Greek law made a distinction between the theft 
perpetrated within a sanctuary (tepoovAia) and tke stealing of consecra- 
ted propriety outside of the temple (kAo77 lepav xpnuatwv). Only the 
first crime was punished by death. See L. Gernet, Platon, Lois, Livre 
IX (1917) 66. Agrippa assimilated the stealing of argentum Judaicum 
to a temple robbery. 
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was taken by Titus. One cannot but wonder how during 
many centuries these marmoreal slabs would have con- 
tinued to protect the purity of the Temple, if there were 
no great Jewish rebellion of 66 C.E. The imperial govern- 
ment always protected the Jews and their strange cus- 
toms.? ^ As the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius in 397 
C.E.” say: Iudeat sint obstricti caeremoniis suis. Nos interea 
in conservandis eorum privilegiis veteres imitemur. 


9° Cf. S. Lieberman, JQR, 1945, 370; E. J. Jonkers, Mnemosyne, 
1942-3, 304. 
?! Cod. Theod. XVI, 8, 13. 
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APOCRYPHAL CORRESPONDENCE OF PYRRHUS 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


N HIS Roman Antiquities, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus reproduces two letters 
allegedly exchanged between King 

Pyrrhus and the consul P. Valerius Laevi- 
nus in the spring of 280 m.c.! Having 
landed in Italy, Pyrrhus advises the Ro- 
mans to negotiate before learning his 
might by experience of battle and offers to 
arbitrate the dispute between Rome and 
Tarentum. The consul answers that the 
Romans are wont to punish their enemies 
by deeds not words and warns Pyrrhus 
not to side with Rome’s antagonists.’ 

This correspondence, of course, is a 

rhetorical composition of Dionysius. Ac- 
cordingly, the letters are hardly men- 
tioned in modern histories of Pyrrhus’ 
war. Nobody will defend the authenticity 
of the correspondence, but there is room 
for two additional problems: first, whether 
the letters are Dionysius’ own fabrication 
or are derived from an authority and, sec- 
ond, whether the correspondence has a 
factual basis. The purpose of the present 
paper is to solve these two problems. 


1 The following abbreviations are used in addition 
to the familiar ones: 'Durrbach'" - F. Durrbach, 
Choir d'inscriptions de Délos (1921-22); "Ennius" — 
Ennius, Annales (quoted according to the edition of 
E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, Vol. I 
("Loeb Classical Library'); I.Cr. = Inscriptiones 
Creticae, ed. M. Guarducci, Vols. I (1935), II (1939); 
ID = Inscriptions de Délos, Vol. V by P. Roussel and 
M. Launey (1937); RHD - Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger; SEG — Supplementum epigraphi- 
cum Graecum; SIG - Sylloge inscr. Graec. (3d ed.). 

2 Dion. Hal. AR xix. 9-10. 


[CLassicaL PuitoLoey, XLII, Jury, 1947] 


I 


To ascertain whether Dionysius bor- 
rowed the letters from an earlier writer, 
we have to fix some datable elements in 
his composition. Suppose some formulas 
used in *Pyrrhus! correspondence are 
neither of his time nor of that of Dionysius 
but belong to a period between; such 
anachronisms would betray the date of 
composition. For instance, Josephus, 
when speaking of Persian domination, re- 
peatedly places Judea in the province 
“Syria (or Coele-Syria) and Phoenicia." 
This nomenclature is equally false for the 
Persian and for the Roman government 
but belongs to the Hellenistic administra- 
tion. We conclude that Josephus here 
follows a Hellenistic source. The deduc- 
tion is right: we still have this source, the 
so-called ‘First (or Third) Book of 
Ezra."? Bearing this in mind, let us now 
examine the headings in Pyrrhus’ corre- 
spondence. We read: Baoideds 'Hmeiporàv, 
Ilóppos, BactXévos Ataktóov, HWordiw Ovadepiw 
T@ ‘Pwpatwy brarw xaipev. The superscrip- 
tion of Laevinus’ answer is: Toros Ova- 
Aepvos AaBivios, otpatnyos braros ‘Pwpyaiwr, 
Bacrde? Tippy xaipev. Dionysius points out 
that by his answer the consul ‘‘rebuked 
the arrogance of Pyrrhus and emphasized 


3 Cf., e.g., Jos. AJ xi. 101 and I (III) Esdras 6:27. 
On the history of the term ''Coele-Syria'" see my 
forthcoming paper in Rev. bibl., 1947. 
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the superiority of the Roman city.” + In the 
light of this statement, let us compare the 
superscriptions of both letters.’ We note 
that (A) while Pyrrhus calls the consul úra- 
ros, the latter uses the term orparnyòs Üra- 
ros; (B) while Pyrrhus addresses the con- 
sul as “Publius Valerius,” the latter styles 
himself ‘“‘Publius Valerius Laevinus”; 
(C) Pyrrhus gives his own patronymic, 
but Laevinus omits this part of the royal 
nomenclature. To begin with, Roman bu- 
reaucracy was no less particular with re- 
gard to the full and correct style than a 
modern secretariat. When, in 168 B.c., the 
defeated Perseus had dared to style him- 
self King" in a letter to Aemilius Paulus, 
the victor refused to accept the missive, 
and the unfortunate Antigonid had to re- 
phrase the heading of his supplication. 
Writing to Tigranes of Armenia, Lucullus 
intentionally failed to address the bar- 
barian as “King of Kings.” Irritated, 
Tigranes omitted the title Imperator in the 
address of his answer to the Roman gen- 
eral. Now the official style of the consul 
in Greek was orparnyos traros. The term 
Uraros was a convenient short form of the 
solemn title, but the latter was required 
officially, for instance, in honorary decrees 
or in the superscription of documents. 
By addressing a consul as braros, Pyrrhus 
exhibits a lack of due respect and is 
tacitly corrected by Laevinus. But this 
bureaucratic word-play enables us to dis- 
cover the date of the correspondence. In 
the course of time, the short form had 


4 Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 10. 1: rhv re a$0á6evav roO 
dvipos éripparifwy kal Tò Ppdvnpa Tis ‘Pwyatwy wodews évdet- 
KVUpEvos. 

5In this section I follow the admirable work of 
M. Holleaux, Strategos Hypatos (1918), a model of 
diplomatic investigation. Holleaux’s observations 
(p. 55) on Pyrrhus’ correspondence gave impetus 
to this paper. 

6 Liv. xlv. 4. 4; Zonar. ix. 23; for Lucullus see 
Plut. Lucull. 21; Memnon 46. Likewise, Pompeius 
refused the title ‘‘King of Kings’’ to Phraat III of 
Parthia (Plut. Pomp. 38). Cicero (Phil. xiii. 22) re- 
proves Antonius for omitting the titles in the super- 
scription of his letter to Hirtius and Octavianus. 
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completely supplanted the solemn des- 
ignation, even in the most official Ro- 
man documents. For instance, Manius 
Aquilius styled himself tzaros on his 
milestones, erected in Asia in 129-127 B.c. 
To be addressed as braros was, then, after 
ca. 120 B.c., about the last thing to which 
the most proud consul could possibly have 
taken offense. 

The Romans, having a system of three 
names (M. Tullius Cicero, etc.), gave par- 
ticular attention to the proper use of each 
element of the nomenclature. For in- 
stance, the cognomen alone in the heading 
(as Cicero Attico) emphasized the familiar- 
ity of the correspondents, while the omis- 
sion of the praenomen was, in Cicero’s 
time, a sign of intimacy. The full form of 
the name was required in official com- 
munications.’ Thus, when Pyrrhus drops 
the consul’s cognomen, he commits a 
breach of etiquette. Now the cognomen 
was, at first, a mark of nobility; the three 
names were thought indispensable to any 
who, like P. Valerius Laevinus, claimed to 
belong to the hereditary aristocracy.’ But 
as late as in the first decades of the second 
century, even such vainglorious senators as 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, the protector of Enni- 
us, employed the cognomen only sporadi- 
cally.? In Greek, the cognomen appeared 

7 Cicero De domo 9. 22; cf. also Cic. Ad fam. 
vii. 32. 1. Rhetors taught ‘‘praefationes ac subscrip- 
tiones litterarum computandae sunt pro discrimine 
amicitiae aut dignitatis habita ratione consuetudinis” 


(C. Halm, Rhet. Lat., p. 448). Cf. W. A. Laidlaw, 
CP, 1939, p. 251, on the formula s? vales bene est. 


8s Th. Mommsen, Röm. Forsch., I, 58; B. Doer, 
Untersuchungen zur römischen Namengebung (1937), 
p. 50. 


? H. Dessau, 7 LS, 22. Only the Scipios affected the 
cognomen. 'The cognomina do not appear in the senatus 
consulta before ca. 120 s.c. No third name is marked 
in the acts of 135, 132, ca. 129, and ca. 127 (SIG, 
688; Jos. op. cit. xiii. 260; A. Passerini, Athen., 1937, 
p. 264; Jos. op. cit. xiv. 145). But the cognomen of 
Q. Fabius Maximus is noted in à senatus consultum 
sometime between 116 and 112 (H. van Effenterre, 
REA, 1942, p. 36), and the third name often appears 
in the senatus consultum of 112 (SIG, 705) and after. 
Exceptional is the mention of G. Hostilius A. f. 
Mancinus in a senatus consultum about 140 (SIG, 674). 
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ca. 190 B.c.,!? butthe Romans did not begin 
its regular use in Greek before about 170 
B.C.!! On the other hand, toward the end 
of the second century the cognomen be- 
came common. At the turn of the century 
it appears regularly in documents even 
after the name of freedmen.? Thus the 
lesson in good manners which Laevinus 
tacitly gives to Pyrrhus would not be ap- 
preciated by the readers before ca. 170 and 
after ca. 110 B.c.? As to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus himself, he, like the Greeks 
in general,!* neglects the intricacy of 
Roman nomenclature and uses its parts at 
his own discretion. Likewise, he does not 
employ the term orparnyos traros else- 
where. The meaning of this term was for- 
gotten in Augustus’ age. When Livius 


19 Cf. Holleaux, op. cit., pp. 28 and 156. For in- 
stance, a Delphian record of 187 mentions L. Acilius 
Caesio and L. Aemilius Lepidus (G. Daux, Delphes 
au II* et au I" siécle [1936], p. 587), but no cognomen 
is given to Manius Acilius (Glabrio) and P. Cornelius 
(Scipio) at Delphi (Daux, op. cit., pp. 227 and 599) and 
at Delos (M. Holleaux, Hermes, 1913, p. 93) in 193-191. 
On the other hand, P. Cornelius Scipio's cognomen 
appears in a Delian decree of 193(?) (Durrbach, 64). 


! Except the decrees for the Scipios ca. 190 s.c. 
(SIG, 617; Durrbach, 64; I.Cr., II, pp. 27 and 251, 
eic.), the earliest Greek honorific inscription using 
the cognomen, is, as far as I can ascertain, that of 169 
for Q. Marcius Philippus (SIG, 649). As to the letters 
in Greek, again excepting the case of the Scipios 
(SEG, I, 440), the earliest instance of the cognomen 
in the superscription is from about 160 (SEG, III, 
151). See, then, the letter of P. Servilius Galba, ca. 
120 (Jos. op. cit. xiv. 244; cf. also F. Münzer, RE, 
IIA, 1790); that of L. Calpurnius Piso, cos. 112 (SIG 
685; SEG, II, 511; III, 775; cf. also Van Effenterre, 
op. cit., p. 30), etc. But some Romans avoided this 
barbarism, when writing in Greek; see, e.g., the letter 
of M. Aemilius of 143 (SIG, 679); cf. also M. Holleaux, 
BC H, 1924, p. 385. On the other hand, neither Flami- 
ninus in 195 (SIG, 593) nor Glabrio in 191 (P. Roussel, 
BCH,1932, p. 1), Postumiusin 189, C. Livius in 188 (M. 
Holleaux, BCH, 1930, p. 38), nor C. Fannius in 161 
(Jos. op. cit. xiv. 233) adds the cognomen in the super- 
scription. 


1? A. E. Gordon, Univ. California Pub. in Class. 
Archaeol., I (1935), 151. 


13 In 47 or 45 B.c., Laodicea addressed the pro- 
consul C. Rabirius Postumus as ''G. Rabirius, G. f." 
(Jos. op. cit. xiv. 243); See Durrbach, 167 ID, 1859. 
About 43 B.c. in an official inscription at Delos, the 
cognomen of the orator, Q. Hortensius (Hortalus), is 
omitted, and the famous Brutus is called 'Caepio'' 
(Durrbach, 168 -1D, 1622). 


14 Cf. Plut. Marius 1. 
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stumbles upon the word in a passage of 
Polybius (who normally employs the 
short form, izaros), the Roman historian 
understands the meaning Zmperator.?? 
Thus we may be assured that Pyrrhus? 
correspondence was not composed by 
Dionysius but was borrowed by him from 
a source written between 170 and 120 B.c. 
A third detail in the heading of Pyrrhus? 
letter allows us to determine this source. 

Pyrrhus styles himself here as ‘‘(son) of 
the king Aeacides.”’ But a patronymic is 
impossible in the superscription of a Greek 
letter. Neither Dionysius himself nor any 
Greek historian used by him could have 
committed such a monstrosity in fabricat- 
ing a letter of a Greek hero. But in Roman 
epistolary style the patronymic was used 
in official correspondence, even in Greek. 
For instance, in 191 s.c. the Delphian 
Amphictyones received a letter begin- 
ning as follows: Zzópis Ilooróutos, Aevktov 
vids, orparnyds ‘Pwyaiwy.'® The forger of 
the correspondence, in attributing to 
Pyrrhus this Roman element of epistolary 
style, unconsciously revealed his own 
origin: he was a Roman writer.!” For him, 
who saw Pyrrhus through the medium of 
Ennius! epic, the naming of the king 
would be incomplete without the mention 
of his father: Aio te Aeacida Romanos 
vincere posse."!5 Our ignorance of Roman 
epistolary etiquette in the second century 
prevents us from saying whether the 
absence of patronymics in Laevinus’ 
answer is significant or accidental.'9 

But the Roman forger of Pyrrhus’ cor- 
respondence composed it in Greek. This 
Is shown by the play on the words, bmaros 


15 Liv. xxxiii. 32. 5 (Pol. xviii. 46. 5). 
16M. Holleaux, BCH, 1930, p. 39. 


17 The (Grecized) rendering of filius by a possessive 
genitive, as in Pyrrhus’ letter, often occurs in Greek 
documents written by Romans (see, e.g., SIG, 601 
[193 5.c.]; 688 [135 B.c.], etc.). 


18 Ennius 174. 
19 Cf. 'Th. Mommsen, Ges. Schr., VIII, 286. 
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and erparqyós (raros. It is confirmed by 
the indication of nationality in the super- 
scription: erparmyós Ümraros ‘Pwuaiwy. No 
Roman magistrate, writing in Latin, ever 
used this qualification of his position. The 
formula never appears in Greek transla- 
tions of Latin records. But when they 
wrote in Greek, the Romans in the second 
century constantly used the formula. For 
instance, we read on bilingual mile- 
stones found in Asia: ‘““M’. Aquilius M’. 
f. eos." and Mavuos ' Ak0XAtos Maviou traros 
‘Pwuaiwy. We note, by the way, that the 
indication of nationality became obsolete 
at the beginning of the first century.?? 
That gives an additional terminus ante 
quem for the composition of Pyrrhus' cor- 
respondence. 

On the basis of formal evidence we have 
reached the conclusion that Dionysius' 
authority for the correspondence of 
Pyrrhus was à Roman author who wrote 
in Greek between 170 and 120 s.c. 
Dionysius quotes many Roman annalists 
as his authorities. But only two among 
them wrote in the middle of the second 
century and in Greek, viz., A. Postumius 
Albinus, consul in 151, and C. Acilius, the 
senator, who in 155 served as interpreter 
to an Athenian deputation. Postumius' 
Annals are seldom mentioned, while 
Acilius work, finished about 142, was 
utilized by Cicero, Livius, Strabo, and, as 
already stated, Dionysius himself.” We 


20 The indication of nationality appears in Flami- 
ninus' proclamation at Corinth, in 196 (Pol. xviii. 46), 
in his letter of 195 (SIG, 593), in Roman letters 
(written in the first half of the second century), 
quoted n. 11. See also SEG, II, 566; Memnon 26 
(FHG, Vol. III); SIG, 715, the letter of P. Sextilius 
(L. Robert, Études épigraphiques [1938], p. 288), etc. 
But the usage was not uniform. Blasio (SEG, III, 451), 
Galba, and Piso (see n. 11) do not employ the indica- 
tion. It disappears completely about 100 s.c. The 
latest instance I know is the letter of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, about 98 s.c. (OGIS, 437). In Greek de- 
crees, the indication of nationality of a Roman 
magistrate lingered on for some time (see, e.g., ID, 
1845; Durrbach, 155 = ID, 1698 [ca. 82 B.c.]; SIG 
745; etc.). 


?! Dion. Hal. op. cit. iii. 67. 5. 
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may have a supplementary reason to at- 
tribute the invention of the correspond- 
ence to Acilius; for there is another letter 
to Pyrrhus, ascribed to C. Fabricius and 
Q. Aemilius, consuls in 278. The letter is 
quoted in Latin by Q. Claudius Quadri- 
garius and in Greek by Plutarch. The 
latter here depends on Dionysius.” In 
both versions the substance of the mes- 
sage is the same. The consuls warn the 
king that his physician had offered to 
poison him. The anecdote was already 
known in 169 B.c?? Now the heading of 
the letter runs: “Consules Romani salu- 
tem dicunt Pyrrho regi": Tasos Paßpikos 
Kat Kétvros Aiptdtos trator '"Pouatov IIop- 
pw Baci xaipev. The mention of the 
nationality of consuls dates the common 
original in the second century B.c. and 
shows that it was composed in Greek.?4 
In its tendency, as in its formula, the 
document belongs to the same group as 
Pyrrhus’ correspondence with Laevinus. 
As far as we know, Acilius is the sole 
Roman annalist, writing in Greek, who is 
expressly quoted by both Dionysius and 
Quadrigarius.?5 He was, then, probably 
the author of the whole correspondence. 
Dionysius borrowed it from him in the 
same way as he derived the contents of 
many speeches in his Antiquities from 


22 Gellius NA iii. 8; Plut. Pyrrh. 21. Note that 
Dion. Hal. (op. cit. xx. 6. 3) describes the liberation of 
Roman prisoners by Pyrrhus in the same way as 
Quadrigarius does. On Dionysius as Plutarch's source 
for the Pyrrhic war cf. H. Peter, Die Quellen des 
Plutarchus (1865), p. 71; R. Schubert, Neue Jahrb. für 
class. Phil., Suppl. IX (1878), 758. 


?3 Liv. xlii. 47. 6. On this famous story and its 
versions cf. Th. Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., II, 500; 
F. Münzer, RE, VI, 1935. 


24 'The absence of cognomina is no argument against 
this dating. Since the Greeks did not have surnames 
and avoided the cognomen when speaking of Romans, 
the annalists, writing in Greek, obeyed the same stylis- 
tic rule, except in the case when the mention of the 
third Roman name was in the interest of identifica- 
tion or of a more dramatic presentation. 


25 Quadrigarius wrote a Latin revision of Acilius’ 
work (see M. Zimmerer, Der Annalist .... Quadri- 
garius [Diss., Munich, 1937], p. 10). 
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Roman annalists.?* Naturally, he adorned, 
modified, or variously combined his mate- 
rials. Later, Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
quoted or used the letters as given by 
Dionysius. At last, Zonaras, following Dio 
Cassius, reproduced the correspondence in 
a shortened form.? 

We surely do not wrong Acilius by this 
suggestion. The same annalist invented 
the famous conversation between the de- 
feated Hannibal and the victorious Scipio 
at the court of Antiochus ITI.?8 Asked who 
the greatest military leader was, Hannibal 
named Alexander, then Pyrrhus, and, in 
third place, himself. “What would you 
have said,” asked Scipio, ‘if you had con- 
quered me?” “Then,” answered Hannibal, 
“I would place myself before every gen- 
eral who ever lived.” Livius, retelling the 
anecdote,?? says that Hannibal replied 
Punico astu. He did not know that this 
Punic artifice, as well as the Greek boast- 
ing of Pyrrhus in his letter to the Roman 
consul, was the invention of a virtuous 
Roman senator. But, as a later Roman 
author says: ‘neminem scriptorum, quan- 
tum ad historiam pertinet, non aliquid 
esse mentitum.” 30 


II 


We may now ask whether the Roman 
annalist simply concocted the whole cor- 
respondence or whether his rhetorical fic- 
tion is a loose envelope for a historical 
nucleus. The subject of Pyrrhus’ letter is 
his offer to arbitrate between Rome and 
Tarentum. “I advise you,” writes the 
king, “to leave it to me to decide about 
the differences between the Roman people 
and the Tarentines or Lucanians or 
Samnites.” 3t The intervention of a third 


2 E. Schwartz, RE, V, 938. 

27 Plut. Pyrrh. 16 and 20; Zonar. viii. 3. 4. 

28 Cf. M. Holleaux, Hermes, 1913, p. 75. 

29 Liv. xxxv. 14. 5. s? Scr. Hist. Aug. Aurel. 2. 1. 


3: Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 9. 2: evufovAebw Té coi, 
repli àv 6 ‘Pwyaiwy djpos Stadéperat xpds Tapayrivous h Aevxavots 
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power with the purpose of arbitrating an 
international conflict occurred often in the 
Hellenistic world. Roman chronicles re- 
corded, for instance, that in 320 B.c., the 
Tarentines had ordered both Romans and 
Samnites to desist from war, or they 
would fight against the party which 
should oppose their arbitration. The 
Romans spurned the proposal.*? Sometime 
after 196 s.c. the Magnetes on the 
Maeander suggested their arbitration in a 
war between Gortyn and Cnossus but re- 
ceived a polite refusal.’ But when, 
shortly before 116, the ambassadors of 
Cnossus had invited Lato and Olus to 
submit their differences to her, both liti- 
gants agreed to the mediation.?* Rome 
herself proposed arbitration in 327 in 
order to settle a conflict with the Sam- 
nites. But the latter referred the senate to 
the impartial chance of the battle, com- 
munis Mars belli. Seven years later, a 
Samnite speaker vainly suggested arbitra- 
tion with regard to the damages claimed 
by Rome.?* But when Rome became the 
master of the world in the second century 
and after, nobody dared to propose ar- 
bitration of a dispute between Rome and 
a foreign power. On the other hand, the 
Romans of this epoch viewed Pyrrhus as a 
daredevil, gambling everything in the 


7 Lavviras éuoi rà» Stdyrwow érirpéerery (Startrq#ow yap awe 
wavrTds Tov dtxaiov ra dtadopa) xal mapt£c rods éuavrod Pidous 
&mrácas Tas BAaBas drorivorras, as Gv abrav éya xarayva. We 
note the exactness of legal phraseology. Acaytyveoxnw in- 
dicates the function of the arbitrator to decide the case 
on its merits as an impartial judge. See, e.g., R. J. 
Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle, II (1938), 237; B. Haussoulier, 
Traité entre Delphes et Pellana (1917), p. 66. For the 
term érırpérw Cf. M. N. Tod, International Arbitra- 
tion (1913), p. 76; W. S. Ferguson, Hesperia, 1938, 
p. 48; for the term é:ddopa cf. J. Vanserven, RPh, 
1937, p. 140. See, too, below, nn. 37, 40, and 49. 


32 Liv. ix. 14. The intervention is now dated 314 
B.C. (see P. Wuilleumier, Tarente [1939], p. 93). 


33 MI, Guarducci, 7.Cr., I, p. 63. 


34 Ibid., p. 112 (BCH, 1879, p. 290, and 1905, p. 
204; the first inscription is reproduced in SIG, 712). 


35 Liy. viii. 23; Dion. Hal. op. cit. xv. 4; Liv. ix. 1. 7. 
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battle. “Vosne velit an me regnare era 
quidve ferat Fors virtute experiamur."39 
It is rather improbable that a Roman an- 
nalist would have invented Pyrrhus’ offer 
of arbitration. 

Pyrrhus adds that he will decide the 
case “in accordance with strict justice.” 3? 
That is a Greek notion of his role. The 
Greek arbitrator, although appointed by 
the parties, was generally bound to follow 
the positive laws. Accordingly, his sen- 
tence could be appealed to the courts, ex- 
cept when (as in Athens) it was final by 
statute. In Rome the arbitrator had no 
power beyond what was given by the 
agreement of the parties. He decided the 
issue as it had been set down in the con- 
tract of submission (compromissum) .?? 
Then Pyrrhus gives assurance that the 
Tarentines will abide by his award: “I 
shall cause my friends to forfeit all dam- 
ages to which I may condemn them." The 
words refer exactly to the legal situation 
as it was in the spring of 280. In 282 the 
Tarentines had attacked a Roman squad- 
ron and sacked the city of Thur, which 
was under Roman protection. The senate 
demanded satisfaction only for those 
wrongs, but the Tarentines refused re- 
dress.*? At this juncture the good offices of 
a third party would be a last resort before 
the final remedy for wrongs was used. 

3$ Ennius 189f. On Ennius' influence on Roman 


ideas of Pyrrhus cf. T. Frank, Life and Letters in the 
Roman Republic (1930), p. 39. 


37 For the expression ámó mavrós roÜ 5Bixatov See, e.g., 
SIG, 736; Pap. Enleuxeis, 55; Inschr. v. Magnesia, 
101a; L. Robert, BCH, 1925, p. 227. On the term 
6ixavov (iustitia) in Greek jurisprudence cf. Egon Weiss, 
Griechisches Privatrecht (1923), p. 18. 


38 A, Steinwenter, Die Streitbeendigung .... nach 
griechischem Rechte (1925), p. 108; E. Berneker, Dire 
Sondergerichisbarkeit im griech. Recht Ägyptens (1935), 
p. 156; N.J. Pantazopoulos, in Festschrift P. Koschaker, 
III (1939), 214; Ferguson, loc. cit. 

39 (3. la Pira in Studi in onore S. Riccobono, II 
(1936), 193; V. Arangio-Ruiz, Istituzioni di diritto 
romano (9th ed., 1947), p. 334; G. A. Petropoulos, 
'Ioropía . . . . roU "Popaikob óxatov (1944), p. 916. 

40 Dol. i. 6. 5; Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 4; App. Samn. 
7; Dio Cass. ix, Frag. 39; Liv. Per. xii. 
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But the Tarentines may have had 
counterclaims. They affirmed, for in- 
stance, that, according to an earlier 
treaty, Roman ships were forbidden to 
sail into the gulf of Tarentum.*' Accord- 
ingly, Pyrrhus writes: “You will do right, 
if you, too, will give securities with regard 
to eventual counter-claims of the other 
party, in order to make certain that you 
will abide by my award." *? The proposed 
procedure is a device of Greek interna- 
tional law. The Greeks used sanctions of 
municipal law to enforce the fulfilment of 
interstate obligations. For instance, in 
ease the city of Eleutherna should not 
furnish promised assistance to Antigonus 
Doson, the magistrates of the city were 
liable to a fine, the recovery of which 
rested on the domestic law of Eleuther- 
na.‘? In the award of Cnossus, mentioned 
above, a fine, payable by the delinquent to 
the other party, was fixed for failure to 
abide by the arbitral decision. The 
amount was to be exacted by the magis- 
trates of Cnossus from sureties furnished 
by Lato and Olus, respectively, among the 
citizens of Cnossus.44 Pyrrhus demands a 
similar security from the Romans. It is 
difficult to suppose that a Roman an- 
nalist could invent such a clause. In fact, 
in Rome, the arbitral award had of itself 
no binding force. A party in default could 
lose only the amount provided in the con- 
tract of submission as penalty for dis- 


41 App. Samn. 7. 


4? 'Op0Gs 5¢ worjnoere kai byweis BeBatwras mrapaaoxóvres bmép 
Qv üv éxeivwy Tuves ércxadrGou, drt 7a kpiÂévra br’ épo Pudrakere 
xipca. The term BeBawrjs Meant in the strict legal lan- 
guage the surety who fulfils his obligations by entering 
the role of the defendant in a suit for dispossession (see 
J. Partsch, Griech. Birgschaftsrecht, I [1909], 344). But, 
since the verb BeBard had the general meaning confir- 
mare, the substantive was often used in the same sense. 
For instance, Plut. Camill. 18: Numa appointed the 
fetials as ércyvópovas ôè kal BeBawwras aircav. For the same 
reason the word means auctor, 'literary authority'' 
(Dion. Hal. op. cit. i. 11). For the term xipra Cf. Stein- 
wenter, op. cit., pp. 180 and 186. 


13 T. Cr., II, p. 158. 
44 See n. 34. 
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obedience (pecunia compromissa).*® Sec- 
ond, since the Romans sharply distin- 
guished between ius publicum and ius 
privatum, there was no room for sureties, 
subject to judicial litigation and respon- 
sible for the Populus Romanus.** There 
was sponsio as a form of entering inter- 
national obligations, but the responsi- 
bility of the sponsor was in this case noxal. 
The sponsores of the pax Caudina, when 
Rome repudiated the treaty, were not 
sued before a Roman court but surren- 
dered to the Samnites.*? 

We may add that in fabricating the 
Roman answer to Pyrrhus, the annalist 
distorts the meaning of the king's offer. 
The consul answers that the Romans will 
not take Pyrrhus as judge or accept him as 
surety. He advises the king not to go bail 
for the Tarentines or to undertake the li- 
ability of Rome's enemies, but, rather, to 
look for sureties for himself for the penal- 
ties he incurs by injuring the Romans.?? 
The annalist here thinks in Roman legal 
terms. Pyrrhus could not serve as praes or 
as vindex (that is, acting for the defend- 
ant)" of the Tarentines, but he needed 
praedes for himself in order to avoid per- 
sonal execution.?!! But, in doing so, the 


45 J. Roussier, RHD, 1939, p. 174. 


46 Th. Mommsen, Röm. Staatsrecht, 13, 269; Aran- 
gio-Ruiz, op. cit., p. 69; F. Schultz, Principles of 
Roman Law (1936), p. 28. 


11 Mommsen, Röm. Staatsrecht, 13, 247; A. Magde- 
lain, Essai sur les origines de la sponsio (1943) (non 
vidi). See J. Bayet, REL, 1943-44, p. 296. 


48 F, de Visscher (Compt. rend. Ac. Inscr., 1946, 
p. 82) is the latest writer on this much-discussed sub- 
ject. He gives a bibliography of the question. 


1? Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 10. 3: obre óixao T)» moiobueDà 
oe mepi © Tapavrivois . . . . éykaNoÜuev obr! éyvyvg ri)» AapBavo- 
uev ékriouaros olóevós . . . . kai mepi Gv huds abros ddcxets 
ovo T.was éyyvgràs ékriouárov wapétets, axómev n) Tapavrivovs 
dvadéxou unde robs moAeuiovs rà óíixata ooé£ew. On the term 
éyyuntns With obj. gen. see Partsch, op. cit., p. 116; 
on the term dvadéxonar: Cf. ibid., pp. 100 and 125; 
R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt 


(1944), p. 311. 


59 On the vindez see P. Noajilles, & E L, 1942, p. 100, 
and RHD, 1942, p. 18. 


51 Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 58. 
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annalist shifts the ground. The theme of 
mediation and arbitration is replaced by 
that of judicial sentence. The annalist 
could not understand Pyrrhus’ note be- 
cause, as already said, Roman arbitration 
was widely different from the award in 
Greece, which remained legally valid, 
even if a contending party failed to ob- 
serve it.5? Accordingly, when the senate in 
the second century undertook arbitration 
of Greek disputes, it employed the (so- 
called) ‘‘formulary procedure" of Roman 
courts. It laid down a formula giving the 
legal basis of the award, while the arbiter 
appointed by the senate had only to ascer- 
tain the state of facts and adjudicate ac- 
cording to the law declared in the for- 
mula.?? 

As often happens in international rela- 
tions, Pyrrhus’ offer of mediation amounts 
to a threat. In case the Romans accept his 
proposal, the king promises his help in any 
war in which the Romans may appeal to 
him.?^ What is the meaning of this prom- 
ise? Roman annalists tell us that in later 
negotiations Pyrrhus offered to assist 
Rome in the subjugation of Italy,9* but 
that is an evident misinterpretation. 
Neither in the Roman nor in the Greek 
law of nations would a foedus aequum in- 
clude the obligation to take part in the of- 
fensive wars waged by the other party to 
the agreement. But, in opposition to the 
Roman ideas about neutrality, the Greeks 
recognized the right of neutrals to give a 
limited assistance to a belligerent." 
Tarentum, for instance, helped Pyrrhus 
to recapture Corcyra. Hellenistic kings 
gave ships, soldiers, and money for 
Pyrrhus' Italian expedition without enter- 
ing à war against Rome. In 327, Samnite 


52 Steinwenter, op. cit., pp. 179 and 186. 


5 J. Partsch, Die Schriftformel im 
Provinzialprozesse (1905), p. 5. 


römischen 


54 Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 9. 3: émayyéňňopat.... 
ép’ oùs äv pe wapaxadre morépovs mpobiuws Bonbhoe. 


55 Plut. Pyrrh. 16. 56 REG, 1943, p. 291. 
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troops helped to defend Neapolis, which 
was invested by the Romans, although the 
Samnite confederation was at peace with 
Rome.*?' Pyrrhus offered the same kind of 
limited assistance. But, if his offer of ar- 
bitration were refused, he would prevent 
the Romans by force from devastating the 
territory of his allies.°* That is again a 
. Greek conception of the casus foederis as 
constituted only by the invasion of the 
allied land.’ For the Romans any hostile 
act was a breach of peace. Thus an exami- 
nation of the legal contents of Pyrrhus’ 
letter shows that this document is com- 
posed in the spirit of Greek law. The 
Roman annalist, who could imagine that 
Pyrrhus had styled himself the “king of 
the Epirotes,” could hardly have such an 
understanding of the Greek legal mind.6? 
We have, rather, to admit that Pyrrhus’ 
letter is based on the real note sent by the 
king to the Roman consul in the spring of 
280 B.C. 
III 


Pyrrhus came to Italy as the head of a 
coalition, formed by Tarentum and her 
Greek and Italiote allies.9 His relation to 


57 Paus. i. 12. 2; Just. xvii. 2. 14; Dion. Hal. op. cit. 
xv. 4; and Liv. viii. 23. 


58 In 281 the consul Aemilius devastated the terri- 
tory of Tarentum (Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 7; Zonar. 
viii. 2.). 

59 See my paper ‘‘The Greek Experience of War 
and Peace’ in the symposium Approaches to World 
Peace (1944), p. 207. 


60 Pyrrhus was, in the first place, Molossian (see 
Leonidas' epigram Anth. Pal. vi. 130 — Plut. Pyrrh. 
26). On the other hand, since basileus (like imperator) 
was a personal qualification, he styled himself aud 
was Called simply ‘‘King Pyrrhus.’’ See his dedica- 
tions (SIG, 392; the Lindian Chronicle, § 40), coins, 
contemporary inscriptions (SIG, 369 and 393; cf. 
Plut. PyrrA. 6), and even Acta triumph. under 274 
(CIL, 1): de rege Pyrrho. Note that in Pyrrhus' time 
the Molossians were distinguished from tne Epirotes, 
as a Delphian text shows (J. Bousquet, BCH, 1940- 
41, p. 83). 


€! 'The latest history of Pyrrhus’ war is written by 
P. Wuilleumier, op. cit., pp. 99-142. He gives a com- 
plete bibliography. In English cf. G. N. Cross, Epirus 
(1932), pp. 65 ff. In the following notes I have not 
thought it necessary to give references to any but 
disputed points. 
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the alliance was substantially the same as 
the position of Alexander with regard to 
the League of Corinth or that of Philip V 
in face of his symmoachoi.? The basileus 
was leader and representative of the al- 
liance but not part of it. Accordingly, the 
war was waged not between Rome and 
Tarentum but between Rome and Pyr- 
rhus.5? Later, Pyrrhus offered to conclude 
peace with Rome on the condition that 
Tarentum would be 'included" in the 
agreement, the other Hellenie cities in 
Italy declared free, and the Lucanians, 
Samnites, Daunii, and Bruttiüi get back 
whatever the Romans had taken from 
them in war. That means that Italiote 
confederations and the Greeks of Italy, 
except Tarentum, would be the only ob- 
jects of the treaty. The independence of 
the Greek cities is guaranteed, but noth- 
ing prevents Rome (or Tarentum) from 
making a new war upon the Samnites or 
Lucanians. Only Tarentum will be an ac- 
cessory party to the agreement, so that 
any breach of the treaty with regard to 
her will be a violation of the peace with 
Pyrrhus.*4 

But since Pyrrhus stands on his own, he 
may play the role of à mediator between 
the coalition and Rome. In the same way, 
in the spring of 192, the Aetolians invited 
Antiochus III to liberate Greece and to 
settle their dispute with the Romans. 
Then, in the fall of 192, the peace party in 
Aetolia insisted that Antiochus should be 
employed as arbitrator only, without en- 
tering a military alliance with him.® Thus 
Pyrrhus’ offer of arbitration is in no way 
incongruous. Of course, we are unable to 
know whether he was sincere. In any case, 


62 See SIG, 392: [Bactret]s Mippols xai ’Ametp&]rac xai 
Tlapavrivot] ard ‘Pwpatwy kai [rGv] evuuáxov. 

63 See, on the fetial declaration of war upon Pyr- 
rhus, Ovid Fasti vi. 206, with J. G. Frazer’s com- 
mentary; F. W. Walbank, J RS, 1937, p. 192. 


64 App. Samn. 10; cf. also RPh, 1935, p. 66. 
6» Liv. xxxv. 33. 8; 45. 3. 
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he had to take into account the peace 
party at Tarentum. On the other hand, 
we are told that he always recommended 
trying everything that persuasion could 
do before having recourse to arms.® One 
may indulge in imagining how the march 
of history would have been changed if his 
offer had been accepted. 

According to the later Roman tradi- 
tion, Pyrrhus crossed the Adriatic with 
the object of creating for himself an em- 
pire in Italy.*7 Modern scholars agree on 
this opinion. But the annalists for this 
purpose imagined Pyrrhus as a master of 
the larger portion of the Greek world.*? 
As a matter of fact, he could undertake 
his expedition only with the help of Hel- 
lenistic kings—above all, Ptolemaios 
Keraunos, who gave him a land force and 
the famous elephants. But it was a kind of 
lend-lease for two years only.® Soldier of 
fortune as he was, Pyrrhus could hardly 
aspire to overthrow the Roman domina- 
tion in Italy, conquer Sicily, etc., in two 
campaigns. His primary object was rather 
limited: to assist Tarentum against the 
Romans. In his agreement with this city 
he exacted the promise that he would not 
be retained in Italy longer than was neces- 
sary.’° Accordingly, he tried hard to bring 
about a peace between Rome and Taren- 
tum. He and his minister Cineas insisted 
that he came not to make war upon Rome 
but to reconcile her with Tarentum.” The 
offer of arbitration was the first attempt.” 
Then, Pyrrhus offered peace after each 


86 Polyaen. Strat. vi. 6. 3. 

67 Just. xviii. 1; Dio Cass. ix. 4; etc. 

68 Dio Cass. ix. 3. 

69 Just. xvii. 2. 14: ‘‘Ptolemaeus....V _ milia 


peditum, equitum IV milia, elephantos L non amplius 
quam in biennii usum dedit." 


7? Zonar. viii. 2. All modern historians pervert the 
clause and say that the Tarentines exacted this prom- 
ise from Pyrrhus. 

^ Dion. Hal. op. cit. xix. 14. 4; Zonar. viii. 4. 

7? Of. App. Samn. 10. 2: The senate refuses to 
accept Pyrrhus as judge or arbitrator. 
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victorious campaign, after Heraclea (280), 
as well as after the battle of Asculum 
(279). His attempts belonged to the 
routine of Hellenistie diplomacy. Since 
Hellenistic wars were conducted by mer- 
cenary armies, the costs were high enough 
for both belligerents to urge a compromise 
after a victory. Then, of course, on the 
first possible occasion, a party to the 
agreement broke faith and renewed hos- 
tilities. Such, too, was Pyrrhus’ way of 
acting in Macedonia, when he made war 
on Demetrius or Lysimachus. But the 
Romans, in their simplicity, were unable 
to understand the finesses of Greek diplo- 
macy. They saw only that a peace be- 
tween Rome and Pyrrhus would make 
him the arbiter of future conflicts in Italy 
and allow him, in due course, to drag the 
whole might of the East into the affairs of 
Italy. As the senate could command a na- 
tional army, which renewed itself, as 
Cineas said, like ‘‘a Lernean hydra,” the 
Romans could wait. But Pyrrhus was in a 
hurry to end the warfare. As the exchange 
of prisoners in the spring of 278 shows, a 
kind of truce (probably temporary in- 
dutiae) was arranged."* When he went to 
Sicily, Pyrrhus put garrisons in the chief 
Greek cities of Italy. But Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Bruttii were left alone. 
For three years (278-276), the Romans 
conducted operations against these 
peoples but refrained from attacking 
Tarentum and her Greek allies.7> When, 
in the fall of 276, Pyrrhus had returned to 
Italy, he was defeated by the alliance be- 
tween Rome and Carthage: in the Strait 
of Messina the Punic fleet destroyed his 
ships, and, in the next spring, he failed to 
win the victory at Beneventum against 
Fabricius. 

73 On peace negotiations cf. Cross, op. cit., p. 115. 


74B. G. Niebuhr, History of Rome, III, 509. 


7$ Cf. Cross, op. cit., p. 119. Note that in 277 and 
276 the Fasti triumph. record victories over the Italici 
only. 
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IV 


Writing in Greek and for a Greek pub- 
lic, Acilius or Postumius had to follow the 
scheme and style of the contemporary 
Greek historiography. Insertion of impor- 
tant documents was expected from a his- 
torian. Thus, in the East, Eupolemus in 
his work “Concerning the Kings in 
Judaea” quoted the letters exchanged be- 
tween Solomon and the rulers of Egypt 
and Tyre,?? while at the same time, in the 
West, Acilius introduced Pyrrhus' corre- 
spondence into his Annals. Eupolemus 
used for his concoction some biblical pas- 
sages. Acilius based his letter of Pyrrhus 
on the authentic note of the latter, the 
contents of which he had found in some 
Greek historical work. He enlarged upon 
this historical note; for rhetorical com- 
positions, such as Pyrrhus’ correspond- 
ence, were intended to represent the char- 
acter of the supposed author of the mes- 
sage. It was, thus, of great convenience 
for Acilius that the first passage of arms 
between Rome and Greece had already 
been embellished to modern taste by a 
Latin annalist. I mean Enntus’ Annals. 
Translator of Euhemerus, tinged with 
various Greek speculations, Ennius had 
presented Rome’s past in a spirit which 
united patriotic faith and Greek artifices. 
In the first place, Ennius and the follow- 
ing generations of Romans necessarily 
compared Pyrrhus with another invader: 
Hannibal." Projected on the background 
of Hannibalie war, Pyrrhus! profile now 
appeared attractive and chivalrous. “At 
non sic duplex fuit hostis Aeacida 


716 J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), 


pp. 105 and 225. 


77 Cicero De amic. 28. 
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Burrus.’’’® This explains the anecdotes 
about Pyrrhus’ generosity, his admiration 
of Fabricius, ete. The annalist who in- 
vented Fabricius’ letter revealing a plot 
against Pyrrhus tells us that the thankful 
king, as recompense to the consul, re- 
leased Roman prisoners.? But, on the 
other hand, Ennius, Acilius, and Postu- 
mius—contemporaries with Philip, Antio- 
chus, and Perseus—quite naturally used 
their experience of the Greeks and their 
rulers to paint Pyrrhus. How boastful 
these Greeks were before the battle!®° 
Take, for instance, Antiochus III, whose 
propaganda extolled his military might 
but who, as Cato said,?! made war with 
pen and ink. The Rhodian offer of good 
offices in the war against Perseus was con- 
sidered by the Romans as a mark of 
superbia.? À Roman senator of the same 
generation, having found in a Greek his- 
tory Pyrrhus' offer of arbitration, could 
not help regarding it as an act of in- 
solence. Thus he composed the super- 
cilious letter to Aemilius and the latter's 
proud answer. How unwise he must have 
deemed the king who had dared challenge 
Rome: “Stolidum genus Aeacidarum: bel- 
lipotentes sunt magis quam sapientipo- 
tentes." 83 
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78 Ennius 272-73. Cf. Ed. Norden, Ennius und 
Vergil (1915), p. 87. 

7? Plut. Pyrrh.21. 

80 See, e.g., Liv. ix. 14. 5; xxxv. 48. 7; 49. 1. Such 
passages show Roman opinion of vanissima gens. Cf., 
on the other hand, Ennius 343: ‘‘at Romanus homo 
tametsi res bene gesta est, corde suo trepidat.” 


81 ‘*Antiochus epistulis bellum gerit, calamo et 
atramento militat” (see Catonis....quae extant, 
ed. H. Jordan [1870], p. 39). 


82 Cato ap. Gell. NA vi (vii). 3. 
83 Ennius 175--76. 
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THE NAME OF CHRISTIANS 
ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


ÉCOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ÉTUDES, NEW YORK 


THE ORIGINS of the name Xpiwrriavoi are narrated in the Acts of 
the Apostles as follows. After Stephen's martyrdom, some be- 
lievers from Cyprus and Cyrene, who had left Jerusalem, preached 
at Antioch. Their success became known at Jerusalem, and “the 
community which was in Jerusalem" sent Barnabas to Antioch. 
Barnabas in turn brought Paul from Tarsus. For a whole year they 
worked together and taught many people. 'Eyévero è aùrots Kat 
év.avràv óXov ovvaxOjnvas êv TH exkAnoia Kal diddEar SxAov ixavor, 
Xpnpatioa te mpaTws ev 'Avrioxeíq rovs pabyras xpiorriavovs (Act, 
Ap. XI, 26).! 
I 


Modern commentators mostly understand the passage as say- 
ing that the new name was given (in jest) to the disciples of Jesus 
by the heathen population of Antioch. Some scholars assume 
that the name Christians, having the Latin ending -amus, must 
have been given to the new sect by Roman authorities at Antioch 
or even at Rome.’ The verb xpnparitw, used in Acts, seems to con- 
firm this interpretation. For, as it has been recently stressed,* 
this verb indicates official or legal style. This latter observation 
is, of course, exact. When a contemporary of the Apostles sign 
his petition ? as Awvatos Auuvaiov x(at) as x(pnparilw) he does 
not refer to any nickname he may have, but to his title of deputy- 
secretary (€irpomos ypapparéws). 

* Mss. variants are not noted since they have no relevancy to our subject. 

? See, beside the commentaries and the articles in Biblical Dictionaries, H. J. 
Cadbury, in The Beginnings of Christianity V (1933), 383-86 (who gives addi- 
tional bibliographical items); A. v. Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums (4th ed. 1924) I, 424-7; Th. Zahn, Introduction to the N. T. II 
(1909), 19r. 

° The theory that the name really began at Rome comes from Bruno Bauer, 
quoted in Zahn, Lc, while R. Paribeni, suggested the formation of it in the 
officium of the Roman governor of Syria. See E. Peterson, in Miscellanea Giovanni 
Mercati I (1946), p. 8. 


* E. Peterson, op. cit., p. 3. 
°P. Osloenses II, 21 (71 A.D.). Cf. F. Zucker, Gnomon, 1933, p. 655. 
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Although critics are not agreed whether the Roman adminis- 
tration or the population of Antioch bestowed the new name on 
the followers of the Nazarene, they all agree that the term was 
invented by non-Christians. That means that the commentators 
tacitly assume the passive meaning ("were called") of the active 
aorist ypyyatioa:. This postulate goes back to Guillaume Budé, 
the illustrious restorer of Greek studies in France (1467-1540). 
Accepted by Henri Estienne in his Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 
(1572) s.v., it acquired, one might say, canonical authority in 
the course of time.? But is Budé's interpretation right? I think 
not, on grounds both grammatical and lexicographical. 

First the lexicographical matter. The verb xpynparilw negotiari, 
which already was a technical term of the Athenian chancellery 
in the time of Pericles,’ acquired later, as one of its numerous 
meanings, the signification of official designation. With this sense, 
the verb (in the extant Greek literature) occurs for the first time 
in Polybius. He tells, for instance, that Prince Achaeus, in revolt 
against Antiochus III, proceeded to Laodicea in Phrygia, where 
“he put on the diadem and also for the first time ventured to bear 
the title of king and to write (sc. as Basileus) to cities." * We 
know the Hellenistic ceremonial referred to by Polybius? A new 
king was installed in his office, when, wearing his regalia, he was 
shown to the multitude and proclaimed Basileus. It is evident, 
on the other hand, that when Antiochus III protested to the same 
Achaeus é7t 7@ teroApnKévar Siddnpa mepiléobar kai Baorréa 
Xpynuarilew, he remonstrated against Achaeus’ taking of the royal 
title officially.'? That takes care of all other instances where 
xXpnpari~w refers to the royal style.’ The verb does not mean 


*I did not regard it necessary to follow the history of interpretation. I only 
note that as late as 1828, S. T. Bloomfield, Recensio Synoptica Annotationis 
Sacrae IV, p. 376, presents the now common explanation as a novelty. 

7 See, e.g., I.G. I, 57; 63, etc. On the same word in the meaning "give an oracle" 
cf. L. Robert, Hellenica I (1940), 72 and II (1946), 1948. 

*Pol V, 57, 5: óiáómua me mepiéüero kal fasiMebs Tóre mpürov éróMumqoe 
xpnpuari(ew kai *ypáoeiw wpds Tas wodets. 

? See on this dváóeiis my note in Mélanges Emile Boisacq (1937), p. 120. 

?? Pol. V, 57, 2. 

?' See, e.g. Diod. I, 44, 1: XX, 53, 2; Plut. Anton. 54; Jos. Antt. VIII, 157; 
XIII, 318; Euseb. V. Const. 18; h.e. I, 7, 12; Philostr. V. Apoll. V, 35: óerep 


avrokpaTwp xpnuarifwy re Kal wpatTwyp. 
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that someone was called “king,” but that he officially has as- 
sumed the title.” 

The other group of passages deals with official designation of 
citizenship. For instance, Flavius Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander’s successors allowed the Jewish settlers in Alexandria to 
use the name of “Macedonians.” ? A papyrus, written under 
Augustus, makes clear the meaning of this claim: Alexander, son 
of Nicodemus (who was a Jew as another record proves), styles 
himself “Macedonian” in this document. Again, xpmuarítew 
cannot have here a passive meaning: nobody gave the appella- 
tion of *Macedonians" to the Jews in Alexandria; on the contrary, 
the Hellenic population resented their pretension to this quality. 
Likewise, if Posidonius of Apamea in Syria later had the style of 
Rhodian,” that does not mean that someone gave him this appella- 
tion. He simply became a citizen of Rhodos. Plutarch mentions 
the law in Xanthus that citizens should be named after their 
mothers. Again, the verb xypquarítew refers here to the name 
one indicates in official records." Numerous documents make 
clear the usage.? For instance, at Oxyrchynchus, illegitimate 
children had to be styled after the mother. Thus we have the 
style: 1° Evéapovid. . . . xpquariovom uqrpós XwÜowos. An- 


12 Cf., e.g., Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 346: Caligula decided to introduce his cult at 
the Temple of Jerusalem iva Acds ’Emipavods Néov xpnuarítm Tdv. 

? Jos. B.J. II, 488: xpnuaríitew érérpeyav Maxkeóóvas. 

^ B.G.U. IV, 1132: capà 'AXe£árópov TroÜ Nikoó(uov Makeóó( vos). 

7 Athen. VI, 252: IIoceióovios 0'0 'Amapeís, Üorepoy è ‘Póðıos ypnuaricas . 
ncl x.r.rA. Cf. Strabo XIII, 609: Metrodorus of Scepsis made a rich marriage at 
Chalcedon, kai éxpuuári(e XaXkmóóvios. 

"Plut. de virt. mulier. 248 d: vóuos v roîs avOlo:s ui) maTrpo0cv add’ ad 
unTrépov xpuuaritew. 

17 Cf., too, Jos. Antt. XI, 343; C. Apion. II, 3o; App. Sicil. 6.: M. Antonius in 
Crete: où mpataı kaħðs, xpnuarisai 0 Ojos 0u& Tz)» mpakiy Kpnrikés. 

8 For Papyri cf. W. Schubart, Arch. für Papyrusforschung V, p. 114; F. v. Woess, 
Untersuchungen über Urkundenwesen (1925), 319; V. Arangio-Ruiz, Bull. de 
l'Institut d'Egypte XXIX (1948), 105. The usage is the same in inscriptions. For 
instance, the athletes at the festival of Sebasteia at Naples were required 
dmoypá$eo0a. óvó[uara cs äv xpugluarim 9? walrpodev], that is (as the editors 
observe) either the official (Roman) name or the usual Greek filiation (Inschr. 
von Olympia, 56. An (unpublished?) inscription from Sagalassos in Pisidia 
(quoted M. Lambertz, Glotta, 1914, 150): Avp. Meidsavds ’Arradtavds 6 Taxwy 
(in short) ypynuarioas ’Arradiavés. Ch. Michel. Recueil d'inscr. grecques (1900), 
1342: éwéypavaper eis orndnv Kara Tov vÓuov: 'EpryódiNor maTpós oo áv xpuuariótg. 

1? P. Oxyr. III, 505. Philo, q. deus sit immut. 121 refers to the same usage. 
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other instance,?? in the time of the Apostles, a certain Pnephrotes 
styled himself in a contract: Hépons tis émeyovns. In another 
document it is said of him: róv xpmqpuartcavra IlépoQv T1js érvyovns 
kar éTépav ovyxopyow. This active meaning of the verb is 
established without doubt by the Roman regulation which pun- 
ished with the confiscation of a fourth of the estate the person 
using a false appellation and those who knowingly concur therein.?! 
It is evident that ot ak«araAAjÀos xpquarttovres of this decree are 
not the people who receive improper appellation, but those who 
assume it. These observations, by the way, make clear the sense 
of another passage in the New Testament. In Romans (7, 3), 
Paul says that a woman, married to another man, while her first 
husband lives, poryañis xpnpariose. That is always rendered as 
meaning: “she shall be called an adulteress.” But Paul is very 
exact in legal terminology. The bigamous woman, with her name 
written in the ketubah or into tabulae nuptiales of the second 
marriage, styles herself (according to Paul’s view) as an adul- 
teress. This interpretation is confirmed by the next verse: re- 
married as a widow she will not be an adulteress. As pg) eivai 
here, xpnyarioe: in the other part of antithesis refers to the status 
of the woman and not to her reputation. 

Let us now turn to the grammatical side of the question. Surely, 
there are many active forms used as passives of other verbs.” 
But, as a rule, in this case both verbs have no passive or, at least, 
no passive of the required meaning. Iláoxo (which has no 
passive of its own) is used as the passive of zrovéw in the sense 
"suffer," which the passive of zrovéw does not have. Now, the verb 
xpnparitw in its general meaning negotiari has a passive. On the 
other hand, the verbs of name-giving (xadéw, d6voualw) have also 
their own passive forms. In the sense “bear name,” the verb 
xpnpartitw could hardly be used with passive inflexions, for the 
meaning is here reflexive: “I style myself.” ** For the same 


2 P, Oxy. II, 271 (56 A.D.). 

? B.G.U. V, 8 42: oi ákaraAANAes xpnuaričovres reraproħoyoûvraı kal ol elðórTes 
Kal ovvxpnuatioavres aUTois TeraproXo'yotrTa4. 

2 B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classic Greek I (1900), 171; E. Mayser, 
Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri II, x (1926), p. go. 

2 In some cases the shade of meaning is: “bear name." See, e.g. Euseb. Laud. 
Constant. 17, 14 (Eusebius Werke I, p. 258 cd. Heikel): rjv kvpiaknv xpuuarítovcav 
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reason, the nominative, goes with it. For instance: 'Efwvatoi 
Xpnparilovaw ot àzó 'IovOaíov róv 'Inaoüv às Xpwrróv wapabeéa- 
pevor. Were the verb of passive signification, it would require the 
subject expressed by wapa or vd with the genitive. I cannot 
remember having come across that construction.?? 

We conclude that there is no reason to assume for the passage 
in Acts a meaning which does not occur in Greek elsewhere. The 
author of Acts says, that at Antioch the disciples started ?9 to 
take on the style of Christians. That is also the unanimous inter- 
pretation of ancient readers who themselves used the same verb 
xpuuariío almost daily." 'They say that the Apostles “gave 


?4épav. Cf., too, Philo de migr. Abrah. 25; Orig. de orat. 15, 4; Orig. Hom. I, 5 in 
Jer., p. 3, ed. Klostermann: ’ASpdau mpodyrns éxypnuaricey év TÓ- mpod"jTus eoTi 
K.T.A. (Gen. 20, 7). Letter of the Constantinople Synod in Theodoret. Eccl. Hist. 
V, 9, 4: Antioch, év 7 mporn 7d timov rÔv xpicriavey éxpnudricey Óvoua. Orig. 
Hom. II in Lucam, p. 14 ed. Rauer (cf. in Mth. t. X, 12, p. 13 ed. Klostermann): 
üvraróv è ék rod pnkére Guaprdvery ypnuatioa: dvaudprnrov. Appian. B.C. II, 
111: Brutus and Cassius de¢ mapa Kaloapos rims xal miorews xpnuarifovres détor. 
J. Schweighaeuser in his edition (1785) Index s.v. suggests the meaning: in rebus 
agendis versor. 

* Orig. C. Cels. II, 1. Cf. Orig. ad Afric. 6 (P.G. XI, 61). 

*° Sometimes the verb is used transitively. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon s.v. 
quotes Malalas, and Suicerus, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus s.v. Basilius in Ps. 7, 1 
(P.G. XXIX, 229) for this usage. But Origen already says ypnuaritiw adrovs 
C. Cels. V, 42, p. 46 Koetschau; ad Mth. t. X, 14, p. 17 Klostermann. 

? On mporcs here see Petersen, l.c. p. 3. 

?' Since dictionaries and commentaries rarely quote instances from Patristic 
Works, I bring here some characteristic passages found in the early Church Fathers. 
The verb in the meaning of "calling" does not occur in the Apostolic Fathers or in 
the Apologists. The earliest instance seems to be in the Letter of the Church of 
Vienne (177; A.D), in Eus. h.e. V, 1, 10. Epagathas intervenes to defend the 
Christians, he is executed himself: dveA$0m . . . rapákNqros xpurruavQv xpnuaricas, 
that is by his act, he did style himself “comforter.” As the aorist form shows, the 
translation *he was called comforter" (when? during the martyrium?) is grammati- 
cally wrong. The verb (avoided by Clement of Alexandria) often occurs in 
Origen. See, e.g. Hom. X, 4 in Jer.: kăv uvpiáxis ypnuarif~wow map’ adrots (Jews) 
copoi, obk éorivy Advyos Kupiov Ere év adros. Hieronymus (P.G. XIII, 362) renders 
it as follows: qui sibi sapientiam vindicant. Cf. Orig. op. cit., X, 6; XIV, 2 about 
the Jews: év 7@ ^aQ rQ xpmuarí((avr. ToU 0c00.; XV, 3. Orig. C. Cels. I, 51; II, x: 
“Ebion” means “poor,” and those among the Jews who received Jesus as Christ 
"Egwvatoc xpuuaTíitovciw. ib. III, 18: Egyptian priests who are styled “prophets” 
(rots xpnuaritovow abrév upopyrais); V, 42; VI, 27 about the Ophites: rév dé 
Tov ddiws Ws apxnyov rÀOv kaAQOv xpuuaríca. BovAg0évrov. Orig. Cohort. 14:1 will 


leave spiritual children (va kai rapa rQ 0eQ . . . xpnuatiow warnp. Orig. in Lucam 
Hom. X, p. 89 ed. Rauer: é7ret iepets tis éxpnuatioey Kai eoke Urepox ny dvduaros 
Éx ew. 


The same is the usage of Eusebius. Eusebius in V. Const. 17 says that in the Great 
Persecution, the Christians could not use their name: o$66 uéxpi yuM$s émm'yopías 
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themselves the name of Christians." 7° A Byzantine forger even 
fabricated the Apostolic decree ordering the name of the followers 
of Christ to be changed from ''Galileans" to "Christians." ?? 
Chrysostomus ascribed the invention of the name to Paul?? A 
local patriot of Antioch gave the honor to Euodius, the first 
Bishop of Antioch?! Other people found in Isaiah 65, 15 (“He 
shall call His servants by a new name") a prophecy referring to 
the event. Accordingly Chrysostomus, Theodorus of Heracleia, 
Cyrillus of Jerusalem and Cyrillus of Alexandria think that the 
Holy Ghost (or Jesus himself) had inspired the Apostles at 
Antioch.?? 


TÀÓy ÜcocefBOv xpmuari(ew cuvexwpero ^*yévos. Eusebius in h.e. I, 2, ro describing 
the appearances of angels remarks that they “styled themselves angels” (dy yédous 
xpnuarioa: Aéyovoa). In he. I, 2, 26 he writes: rò» jjuérepov cwrTüpa . . . vióv 
avOpwrov ... xpnuarifovra; in h.e. (cf. VII, rg) III, 7, 8: James rod Kuplov 
xpnuari(cv dóewpós that is James who was styled the Lord's brother (Cf. e.g. 
Acta Philippi p. 75 ed. Tischendorf: uerà 'IáxefBov rod ypnuaticavra addedpoy Tod 
kvpíov). The title of James is given Galat. r, r9. Eus. h.e. VIII, 13, 15. When 
Licinius was declared Augustus, that vexed Maximin, uóvov kaícapa mapà mávras 
els ér. Tóre xpnuari(ovra. In Eus. Dem. ev., e.g. III, 2, 35: dad Baotdexhs pins THs 
'Ioóóa rò way "lovdaiwy tOvos éxpnuariver, ws kal els onpepoy *lovdaious óvouá(eo60a. 

7 See e.g. Vigilius, Contra Arianos I, 64 (P.L. LXII, 194): Tunc Apostoli 
convenientes Antiochiam, sicut eorum Luca narrante, indicant Acta, omnes dis- 
cipulos novo nomine, id est Christianos appellant. Epiph. Haer. XLII, 12, 3: ài 
kai dvoua THs ExkAnolas of mavrTes Ev éwéPevTo, od EavT@y, AAG TOU KuUpiov avTaY 
"Incot Xprorov, advo ’Avtioxeias apgapéevwy xpiotiav@y Kayetoba, 

Cf. Ps. Oecumen. ad Act. XI, 26 (P.G. CXVIII, 192); Niceph. Callist. Eccl. 
Hist. II, 6 (P.G. CXLV, 769); Theophyl. P.G. CXXV, 953. Tertull. Apol. 3; 
Euseb. h.e. II, 3, 3; Orig. ad. Mth. XVI, 13 (p. 88 ed. Klostermann) express the 
same interpretation implicitly. 

? |. B. Pitra, Iuris Ecclesiastici Monumenta I (1864), p. 91: mobs eis abróv 
mustevovTas T'aAuXatovus ékáüNovv oi róre &yOÜpwso: ZvvoóeUcavres oUv oi dmóoToNo: èv 
'Avrioxeía THS Zvpías éxpmuárwar Tovs Tadtdatovs ypiotidvous év  mpoTois 
óvouátec0a.. On this forgery, allegedly found in Origen’s library, see A. Harnack, 
Gesch. der altchrist. Literatur I (1893), 774. 

? Chrysost. Hom. XXV, 1 in Acta (P.G. LX, 192); Hom. XVIII (XIX), 3 in 
Jo. (P.G. LIX, 122): we of rot ypiorod Kadovpeda. OtTw yap Huds ILaidos wydmacer. 
Cf., too, Hom. VII, 7 in Mth. (P.G. LVII, 81) Ps. Ignat. ad Magn. 1o (long 
recension). 

*: Malalas, P.G. XCVII, 377, p. 246 ed. Oxon. about Euodius: kai émri ajro0 
xpuTi.avol GvouácÓmcav rot adrot émioxdmov Evddtov mpocouidnoayros avTots Kal 
émtOjoavros avrovs Tó Övopa TovTo. 

=? Theodor. Heracl. P.G. XVIII, 1373; Cyrill. Hieros. Catech. X, 16; XVII, 28 
(P.G. XXXIII, 681); Cyrill. Alex. ad Is. LXV, 16 (P.G. LXX, 1417). Cf., too 
Hesychius, Interpretatio Isaiae Prophetae (ed. M. Faulhaber, 1900) ad 1.; Hieron. 
ad l. (P.L. XXIV, 643) Chrys., Hom. XXV, 1 in Acta (P.G. LX, 192; otrws dca 
ToÜTro èv 'Avrioyela éxpynuariabnoay Kadelobar xpioriavoi. But I suspect that the 
passive form éxypyyaricénoay (in the meaning: receive revelation) is here an error 
for the active éxpuuárwar (decided). For Theophylactus, who always copies 
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The usual argument against this traditional interpretation is that 
the word does not occur in the earliest Christian writers, except 
in Ignatius, who was a native of Antioch. But why should these 
epistolary communications from a Church leader (Paul, Peter, 
James, Clemens, Barnabas, etc.) to his community exhibit the 
official name of the believers? It was destined for the outside 
world. So, it appears in the New Testament in the mouth of King 
Agrippa (Act. 26, 28) and with reference to Christian martyrs 
(I Pe. 4, 16), and then, with the apologists it becomes a current 
term to use. Between themselves, the Christians rather employed 
the names of “brethren,” "believers," "Saints," etc? Cyprian 
addresses his work De lapsis to “brethren.” Although he is 
writing about those who abjured Christianity during the Decian 
persecution, the term Christiani, if I am not mistaken, occurs 
here in one passage only (ch. 28), when the bishop speaks of 
acknowledgment of the quality of a Christian before the World: 
et Christianum se putat qui ad Christum pertinere aut erubescit 
aut metuit? Thus, the earlier Christian writers, as later Cyprian, 
do not deliberately avoid the word. They simply take care to put 
it in the right place. 

If the Christians at Antioch coined the term with respect to 
the outside world, how have we to understand this use of the 
name? It was hardly meant as a substitute for the individual 
appellation of a follower of Christ. Later, some martyrs to all 
questions about their names, origin and status, gave one answer: 
Christianus sum. But the earliest instance of this use is, so far 
as I know, from 177 A.D.** The Apologist Justin, for example, 
gives his status exactly in the beginning of his work. Paul was 
rather proud to be a native of “no mean city." The taking of an 
official name by the disciples at Antioch probably means that they 
constituted a guild of Christ ** or perhaps a synagogue of Chris- 
Chrysostomus, says (P.G. CXXV, 953): in Antioch, mpdrov éxpnudricay oi 
pa0nTal kaXetcÓau. xpuoTiavot, Exactly the same wording in Ps. Oecumenius P.G. 
CXVIII, 192. Yet, one should perhaps recall the fact that in late Greek earlier 
words do take on queer new senses. See A. D. Nock on word-coinage in the 
Hermetic writings (Coniectanea Neotestamentica XI, 1947, 163). 

5 A. v. Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums (4th ed. 1924), 
413; Cadbury (see above n. 1). 


** Euseb. h.e. V, r, 20. 
3 On religious guilds see now A. D. Nock, HTR, 1936, 39. 
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tians, as there was, let us say, the “synagogue of the Freedmen” 
at Jerusalem or “that of Agrippenses” in Rome. Speaking or 
writing in Aramaic, the disciples probably used the same Greek 
name of their community, for in Talmudic writings such terms 
as Augustiani are simply transliterated.*® Later, as the author of 
Acts implies, the style was adopted by other Christian groups 
elsewhere and became their name for the pagan world and the 
Roman authorities. 


II 


What does this new name mean? Tertullian ?" parallels it with 
that of Epicureans, of Platonists. But the proper name of the 
Palestinian teacher was Jesus, not Christus. The Christians, 
however, did not bear the name of the Master. They were not 
his “school,” similar to “Bet Hillel” or “Bet Shammai,” which 
flourished at Jerusalem in the days of the Apostles. The Chris- 
tians got their appellation from “Christus,” that is “the Anointed,” 
the Messiah. For they were not disciples of a rabbi from Naza- 
reth, but followers of the Scion of David. 

Then, the formation of their name is exceptional?? In normal 
Greek the followers of Christ would be designated by an appella- 
tive with the suffix -eos, like "Exwovpeto,u '"AsoXAoveto, etc.?? 
The term xpw'riavot, on the other hand, is formed by addition of 
a Latin loan-suffix -anus. In Latin this suffix produced proper 
names of the type Marcianus and, on the other hand, derivatives 
from the name of a person, which referred to his belongings, like 
fundus Narctssianus, or, by extension, to his adherents, Cicero- 
niani? In Greek it became a fashion, under the Empire, to form 


?* Act. Ap. 6, 9. J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'Empire Romain I (1914), 4153. On 
transliteration of the word Awgustiani cí. S. Krauss, Griechische Lehnworter im 
Talmud II (1899). 

"Tert. Apol 3: Quid novi si aliquid disciplina de magistro cognomentum 
sectatoribus inducit? Nonne philosophi de auctoribus suis nuncupantur Platonici, 
Epicurei, P ythagorici? 

* For the following cf. Rev. Bibl, 1938, 10. 

*?* Cf. Orig. in Math. t. XII, 11, p. 88 ed. Klostermann; àAAà kai ypiorot pédn 
óvres mapwvvpot expnudTicay ypiorot (cor. Klostermann: Mss. ypiorcavod. Latin 
version: secundum Christi nomen omnes qui sunt illius Christi dicuntur). Likewise, 
Aramaic adjectives denoting sectarians, received endings in -acos in Greek, as, e.g., 
Zadduxatos Jul. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual XIV (1939) 130. 

* The later usage comes, probably, from the style of clients and freedmen: 
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proper names with this Latin suffix, such as Diogenianos.*5 As to 
derivatives with the same suffix, we have to distinguish between 
transliteration, borrowing and imitation of the Latin expression.*? 

In the first place, the Greeks sometimes simply transcribed 
Latin formulae. “Avrwveravot Ovypravoi in an inscription of Ephe- 
sus are (sodales) Antoniniani Veriani in Rome.*? II. AQuós Hopkr- 
Auavós iepeùs Xovkwiuavóv of a Greek inscription is P. Aelzus Porcili- 
anus, sacerdos Sucinianus of a Latin inscription. Then,** some 
scribes, for brevity's sake, borrowed the Latin expression with 
reference to Roman names. The former property of Antonia 
(which now belonged to the Emperor) would be designated in 
Latin as Antonianus (fundus) and in Greek: «pórepov 'Avrovías. 
The Greek scribe sometimes shortened the Greek expression by 
borrowing the Latin appellation. Thence, O$eía 'Avrowiavi, 
Teppavixcavy in Greek papyri.*° 

The Greek, however, had native suffixes to express the idea of 
appurtenance. Accordingly, a Greek writer speaks of Kaurdpeou 
although Plutarch risks the formation Nepoviavot to denote freed- 
men and other favorites of Nero.*? Rare, indeed, are Greek words 


Demetrius Pompeianus (Sen. de tranq. anim. 8, 6) is Demetrius, a freedman of 
Pompeius. The later use of the same suffix -ianus to form derivatives from common 
names, for example, magistrianus does not concern us here, although these words 
were also transcribed in Greek as uayıoTpiavós. See, e.g. L. R. Palmer, A Grammar 
of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri I, 1 (1946), 46. | 

* See, e.g. M. Lambertz, Glotta, 1914, 149. 

4 These formations with the Latin suffix -ianus should not be confused with 
the adjective, ending on -avos and derived from geographical names, mostly in 
Asia, like Acıavoí, Zapõıavoi. See W. Dittenberger, Hermes, 1907, 231. 

4 Ephesos III, p. 117. The inscription, referring to a Roman magistrate M. 
Nonius Macrinus, gives among his titles that of 'Avrwrvetov Obpuavóv. Cf., too, ĝuos 
OvUXTiLavÀy ' A'yxdiaXéov on inscriptions and coins, etc. 

“IG. XIV, 1082 = Inscr. Gr. Rom. I, 143, where the Latin inscription 
(C.LL. VI, 2179) is quoted. 

‘See M. Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft im Römischen Kaiserreich II, 
295. The formula Tepuarcxcavy ovcia already appears in a petition written 34 A.D. 
(P. Rylands I, 134). 

t Dio Cassius always uses the form Kaısápeo: even when speaking of Caesariani 
of the Roman Emperors. Even Paul speaks of robs éx ro Napxissov (Rom. 16, 11) 
where a Latin writer would have said Narcissiani. Plut. Galb. 17. Cf. Epict. IV, 
5, 17. Through kindness of Prof. R. Marcus (Chicago), I could examine the list 
of derivatives on -ianus in C. D. Buck and W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek 
Nouns and Adjectives (Univ. of Chicago Press, no date), p. 264. It confirms the 
observations I have made on material collected by myself. The Chicago list, un- 
fortunately, is not free from mistakes. Here I note that ovvero(c) xcavds must be 
read cuverocxiaxés (Ad. Wilhelm, quoted in J. and L. Robert, R.E.G. 1948, 194). 
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on -ianus derived from Greek nouns. As adjectives of this type, I 
can quote the words: ueywvóv (bracelet, 23 A.D.), 'ArraAuavós 
(garment, ca. 110 A.D.) ** Xapaxiuavaí (tiles, ca. 150 A.D.).*® 

The nouns of the same derivation are mostly the names of 
sects patterned after that of Christians in ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. Independent of Christian usage are the names such as 
‘Hpwé.avot (the Gospels), Xappideavot (ca. 140 A.D.), YeBaliavot 
(II c.), astrological terms, denoting persons “under the influence” 
of a zodiacal sign (XKopmavol, etc.).*° The epigraphist would be 
able, surely, to quote more parallels. An inscription shows how 
easy the formation on -ianus from a name became in the times 
of the Apostles. In 74 A.D. the city of Cibyra decreed to desig- 
nate the foundation of a Phylagros as kry9oews . . . yvuvacuapxc- 
Kas didaypiavas.”? 

All these Greek terms, formed with the Latin suffix -anus, ex- 
actly as the Latin words of the same derivation, express the idea 
that men or things referred to, belong to the person to whose 
name the suffix is added. In Greek as in Latin the suffix -tanus is a 
substitute for the possessive genitive. Xapax.avai tiles parallel 
the tiles Eùuńàov, etc. The term Kairapıavoí corresponds to the 


*' P. Oxy. II, 259 (A.D. 23): veMov xpicoÜ uvaraiwv 9000 ua'yuavot. B.G.U. IV, 
1065 (A.D. 97): wWeriwy uayıavôv. Both texts according to the reading of 
U. Wilcken, Arch. für Papyrusforschung IV, 561. May:avés cannot come from 
“Magic” as F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch and Palmer, op. cit., p. 46, assume, for the 
adjective in this case would be uáyos payevrikós or waytxds. On the other hand, a 
note of hand for a gold bracelet will not mention whether the object serves as 
love-charm or not. May.avés is a derivative from the name Mdyas or Mayvos 
and refers to the manufacturer. A slave Mayavés is mentioned in an inscription of 
Samothrace (K. Lehmann-Hartleben, AJA, 1940, 348). 

“These are tiles manufactured by Charax who is probably identical with 
Claudius Charax, the author, and benefactor at Pergamum, who lived under 
Antoninus Pius. See E. Groag and A. Stein, Prosopogr. Imperii Romani (2nd ed.) 
II, p. 189, 3€ 831; R. Hepding, Philol. 1933, 93. *Attalianus" garment: P. Giess. 21. 

? *Herodians" are mentioned Mc. 3,6 and 12,13 (Mth. 22,15). Cf. Rev. Bibl. 
1938,7. The “synagogue of Herodians” (J-B. Frey, Corp. insc. jud. I, 173) has never 
existed. See A. Ferrua, Epigraphica III (1941), p. 34. On ó ĝuos ò Kapyudeavdr 
see L. Robert, Études Anatoliennes (1937), p. 242. A dedication to ĝe émmkóo 
dyicrw ends with the mention of 6í(a[cos?] ZXega(iavós. A. B. Cook, Zeus II, 2, 
p. 879. For astrological terminology see Cod. astr. gr. VIII, 3, 138; VIII, 4, 191. 
The passages referred to are ascribed in Mss. to an Antiochus and an Harpocration. 
On these authors cf. F. Cumont, Melanges Bidez (1934) p. 134; A-J. Festugiére, 
La révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste (1944). 

= LG.R. IV, 9gr5. On Philagrus cf. L. Robert, o.c.p. 375. I am unable to under- 
stand Inschr. v. Magnesia, 309: a woman is styled as Urérpogos GeGy mpoacriavoy, I 
suspect the reading. 
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elipse Kaícapos (Caesaris servus) in other documents. The 
“Christians” belong to Christ, they are ot rot ypiorov as Paul 
says.! Consequently, to understand their name. we have first to 
be clear about Jesus’ title. Now, “Christus” is, of course, a literal, 
and for this reason, untintelligible, rendering of the Hebrew 
Mashiah (Aramaic: Meshiah), meaning “Anointed,” a word, 
which, in turn, is an adjective referring to the king of the race of 
David who will redeem and restore Israel. In other words, it is 
a royal title, and the name “Christians” means ministri regis. 

One may object, perhaps, that the corresponding Semitic ex- 
pression (which would have been abdez ha mashiah in Hebrew) 
does not occur in our sources. But in the Hebrew Bible, where 
the solemn appellation “Anointed” always has a defining genitive 
or adjective referring to the Lord, the word has no separate exist- 
ence or political meaning. King as ruler is called here melek. 
Only in the use of later Jews “the Anointed” became the title of 
the ruler of a redeemed and regenerated Israel. The Jews, how- 
ever, expected the Messiah in an indefinite future, so they had no 
occasion to deal with the courtiers of a prince who would not 
come before the end of the world. For the Christians, on the 
other hand, the Messiah was already here. Jesus’ message an- 
nounced: “the Time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand” (Mc. 1, 15). Accordingly, ‘‘the Messiah” as a technical 
term, appears for the first time, in Greek garb (6 xpwrrós), in the 
Gospels. Thus, differing from official Judaism, the believers in 
Jesus the Anointed had to deal with the officers of this king. 

If we want to make the meaning precise of the term “Chris- 
tians,” we have again to go behind the Greek facade. As often 
in the New Testament, the lexical form is Greek while the idea is 
Jewish. The writers of the New Testament often mention 
Christ's slaves. Now, the word 8oóAos may have many meanings. 
For instance I Cor. 7, 22-4, Paul uses the term and the Greek 
practice of the wapayovy to express the idea of the religious 
equalitarianism in Christ.? Likewise, the term is often used as a 


*' A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (1927), 377 has already seen that 
relationship. The genitive xpurobü: I Cor. 1, 12; 3, 23; 15, 23; II Cor. ro, 7; 
Gal. 3, 29; 5, 24. 

W. L. Westermann, Proceed. Amer. Philosophical Society, XCII (1948) 55. 
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figure of speech: “Slaves of Sin” (Rom. 6, 17), etc. Then, of 
course, the word dovAos often appears in the New Testament to 
designate the slaves in the sense of civil law. Leaving out this 
normal Greek usage and (also normal Greek) metaphors, there 
remains in the New Testament a residue, where the word dovdos 
is employed in meanings which are completely foreign to the 
Greek. Nurtured in the Septuagint, Paul and other apostles use 
the term as an equivalent of the Hebrew ebed. Ebed, of course, 
means 6o0Àos (although the Septuagint for this meaning rather 
put vais 7), but, then, in Hebrew, (as corresponding terms in 
other Oriental languages), the word had taken on the significance 
of “subject.” “All the slaves” of the Pharaoh means all his subjects 
(Dt. 29, 1). It wasa principle of the Jews and a title of honor for 
them that they were subjects (literally slaves) of God alone.™ 
When Jesus promises the Jews that the Truth will make them 
free, they answer indignantly: ‘“We are Abraam’s seed and never 
were subject to anyone” (Jo. 8, 33). On the other hand, the same 
word ebed (and again corresponding terms in other Oriental 
languages) eventually acquired the meaning, depending on the 
context, of royal officer or agent. For instance, Ya’ azanyahn 
ebhedh ha(m)melech on a seal means literally: Jaazaniah, slave 
of the king. He was, of course, not a slave, but a royal officer, 
mentioned in the Bible.” In Xenophon’s Anabasis, a Persian is 
quoted as calling Cyrus the Younger “slave” (dodAos) of the 
Great King.°® Darius I addresses his letter to his governor 
Gadatas as follows: Darius “thus says to Gadatas, slave.” 57 
Now, the Septuagint, as a rule, employs the word dovdAos to express 
in Greek both these peculiar significations of ebed. As the pas- 
sages just quoted from Xenophon and Darius’ letter show, the 


9 Cf. K. H. Rengstorf, in Theol. Worterbuch II, 269. 

* See, e.g, G. F. Moore, Judaism II (1927) 372; J. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme 
Palestinien I (1935), 83; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1909) 
85. On God as king of his people and the worshipper as servant see W. R. Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (3d ed. 1927), 62 ff. Smith, of course, 
notices that ebed may mean “courtier.” See also W. Baudissin, Kyrios, III (1929), 

55 ff. 
?$ Ch. McCown, Tell-en-Nasbeh I (1947) 163. I reproduce the transcription 
of the editor. Cf. II Reg. 25, 23; Jer. 40, 8. 

$9 Xen., Anab., II, 6, 38. Cf. ib., I, 9, 29. 

7 Ch. Michel, Recueil d'inscr. grecques, 32: Bacıħeùs Baciiéwry Aapetos ò 
‘Tordorew Tadarar dotrd\ur rade Aéye. 
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Alexandrian translators, as often, followed the pattern of Persian 
official interpreters. Through the Septuagint, the eventual equa- 
tion of dodAo: with ministri or subditi became customary to the 
New Testament writers. They often speak of God’s or Christ’s 
“slaves” (oor) meaning ministri Dei or subjecti Dei. 

Since the Messiah, according to Jewish thought, was God's 
vicar on the earth until the consummation of his task, the New 
Testament writers often describe divine operations in terms 
either of God or of Christ. For Paul the tribunal of God is iden- 
tical with the tribunal of the Messiah. Nevertheless, with refer- 
ence to the Messiah, the word dodAou signifies in one instance 
only the “subjects,” and even in this case I am not sure that this 
interpretation is necessary.” It is the passage in Apoc. 2, 18—20 
where “the Son of God” speaks of Jezebel who has seduced 
TOUS époUs SovAovs. The reason for this aversion is that the Jews, 
as I have said, being subjects of God, were never regarded as 
"slaves" of the Messiah, who was only God's representative and 
envoy. For the same reason, the formula “slave of God” rarely 
means God’s subject in the New Testament. For since all Jews 
were God’s subjects, there was no use of making a point of it. 
When Mary answers to the angel that she is *slave of the Lord" 
(Lc. 1, 38), that is simply a formula of politeness, which is, by 
the way, again non-Greek. When Paul says that the free man 
who is called is the “slave of Christ” (I Cor. 7, 22-4), he uses 
not only the non-Greek, but also non-Jewish concept of free 
persons who became self-devotees of an Oriental divinity.9 But 
in the vision of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords in the 
Revelation, when God avenges the blood of His *slaves" at the 
hand of the great Babylon, the word clearly refers to all believers 
(Apoc. 19, 2 and 5 with 18, 24).8 

In most cases, when dovAos is a transposition of ebed, the 


* Rom. 14, 10 and II Cor. 5, 10. See A. D. Nock, St. Paul (1938) 79. 

? Eph. 6, 6 is another passage where the noun may have the same meaning. 
I leave out the usage of the verb 3ovXevew which already in classical Greek eventu- 
ally took on the metaphorical meaning. See e.g. Rom. 16, 18: they who serve 
(dovAevovory) not Christ, but their own belly. But in Rom. 14, 18 or Coloss. 3, 23 
the verb may express the idea of subjection to the Messiah. 

9? See Westermann, op. cit. 63. 

$: See, too, Act. Apost. 4, 235; I Pet. 2, 16; Apoc. 1, 1. 
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meaning is minister.” That is clear when the texts refer to God's 
“slaves,” the prophets,®* or Moses, “the slave of God”? (Apoc. 
I5, 3), or when a writer of a message to the faithful styles himself 
‘a slave of Jesus Christ called to be his envoy.” ** That conveys 
the meaning of the formula: “slave of Jesus the Messiah” ® or 
“slave of God and of Jesus the Messiah” ® or “slave of God” ® 
with reference to Paul, or the other apostles or to their co-workers. 
When Paul says: if I pleased men, I should not be the “slave” of 
Christ (Gal. 1, 10), the meaning is, I should not be an agent of 
the Messiah. When writing to Colossians, he introduces Epa- 
phras, a man from the church at Colosse, as a “slave of Christ” 
who prays for his community (Col. 4, 12), that would have no 
meaning if Epaphras were not recommended here as an officer of 
the King Messiah. This interpretation of the usage is directly 
confirmed by parallel passages where the writers have recourse 
to genuine Greek terms. In I Cor. 4, 1; II, Cor. 6, 4 Paul speaks 
of “us, the ministers of Christ” (or of God): tanpéras Xpiorod 
Beod didxovor).©? In II Cor. 11, 23, he styles himself (and other 
apostles): Sdkovor Xpiorod. In Colossians (1, 7) the same 
Epaphras is designated as ovvdovdos yudv .. . dudkovos Tov 
Xpwrrot. Timotheus is "the slave of the Lord" (I Tim. 2, 24) and 
"minister of God": or of Jesus Christ (I Thess. 3, 2; I Tim. 4, 6): 
dodAos Kupiov, Gu&kovos ToU co, Ou&kovos XpiwroU "Igorov. 

For, being the “Anointed” King, Jesus has to have his retinue, 
his officers in the new age, which was already here, of the King- 


° After having written these pages, I found that K. Holl, Gesamm. Aufsätze 
II (1928) 107 had already pointed out that in Paul the term “slave of Christ” is a 
title, which a common Christian does not have. I do not recall ever seeing the 
relationship between this Pauline usage, the Septuagint and the Oriental style 
clearly put, but I did not read all the modern literature on Paul. I could not learn 
anything from the latest paper on the subject (G. Sass, Zeitschr. Neutest. Wiss. 
1941, 24-32). 

* Apoc. 1o, 7; 11, 18; 22, 6. Cf. Act. Ap. 4, 29; 16, 17. 

“Rom. 1, 1; Tit. 1, 1; II Pet. 1, r. 

$5 Phil. r, 1r; Col. 4, 12; II Tim. 2, 24; Juda r, xz. 

*5 James 1, I. 

9 Tit. r, x. 

*$ Cf. Act. Ap. 20, 19. 

*° Cf. Rom. 13, 4: the secular ruler is Geo Sudxovos. Jo. 18, 36: Speaking of his 
“kingdom” Jesus calls his disciples: of twnpéra: ... of éwot. Cf. also Le. 1, 2; 
Act. Ap. 26, 16: Paul called by Jesus to be vxnpérnv kal uáprvpa. Col. I, 25: Paul 
diaxovos of the Ecclesia which is Christ's body. 
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dom of Heaven." Josephus tells us that the Pharisees promised 
to a eunuch of Herod, that he will not only receive his manliness, 
but also the court rank of "father and benefactor” from ‘him 
who was according to their predictions to be their king." " When 
the sons of Zebedee asked for privileged seats in Jesus’ glory, 
they wanted to become high courtiers of the messianic king. The 
narrator adds that other apostles were jealous of this request. 
The question of the apostles as to who is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven has the same earthy meaning.” 

At Antioch, the common believer received his place and func- 
tion in the messianic hierarchy. They became “slaves of God,” 
who were chosen and “sealed” from all the tribes of Israel (Apoc. 
7,3). That, of course, did not make everybody equal to Paul or 
Barnabas. “There are diversities of grace . . . diversities of 
ministration” (I Cor. 12, 4). 

To express this relationship between the Messiah and his elect, 
the disciples at Antioch, speaking to the pagan world, could not 
style themselves: *'slaves of Christ." For, to a Greek ear, “James, 
slave of God and Lord Jesus Christ" would resound exactly as 
Kóppayos odos roð Zapámıos kai "Icwos.? But the followers of 
Christ were no hierodules. Neither could they assume an appella- 
tion similar to ‘Iovaxot, Yapamuacrai. For that would have sug- 
gested the blasphemous idea that they adored the Messiah as their 
God. The term xpwriavot on the other hand, made it clear that 
they were agents, representatives of the Messiah. Augustine's 
rhetorical antithesis put it expressively: unus Christus et multi 
Christi." 

The name which the followers of Jesus gave themselves offi- 


? On this concept see, e.g., C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching (1936), 66 ff. 
C. C. Torrey, in Quantulacumque . . . presented to K. Lake (1937) p. 317 points 
out that in the Gospels the term “Christ” is always either the descriptive adjective 
or the title, but never the proper name. 

a Jos., Antt. XVII, 45. 

"2 Mth. 20, 20 (Mc. 1o, 35) ; Mth. 18, 1. Cf. Apoc. 5, ro. Cf. P. Volz, Die 
Eschatalogie der jüdischen Gemeinde (1934) 404. 

75 L. Robert, Rev. Arch. 1933, 140. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, I found the expression in Augustine's Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, but at present I am unable to supply the reference. The idea, however, 
often occurs in patristic writings. See, e.g. Origen's passage quoted above n. 39; 
Methodius, Conviv. VIII, 8 or Rufn's rendering of Pamphilus Apology for 
Origen, 5 (P.G. XVII, 588): ab uno enim Christo multi fiunt. Christi. 
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cially at Antioch, about 40 A.D., is a precious relic which has 
survived from the short and obscure period between Jesus and 
Paul, whose preserved letters start a decade later. The name 
shows that at this date, in the first decade after the end and glory 
of Jesus, his followers continued to think of him according to 
Jewish patterns of thought. They were still a Jewish movement, 
who believed themselves to be the “third order” “* called to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and who, as such, declared to the pagan 
world that they were officers of the Anointed King in his kingdom, 
which was a present reality. ‘The darkness is passing and the 
real light is already shining” (I Jo. 2,9). 


75 On the meaning and origins of the term tertium genus hominum see L. Baeck, 
in Jewish Studies in memory G. A. Kohut (1935) 41. 
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THE DATE OF THE TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES, NEW YORK 


I 


HE book called by Byzantine scribes ‘“The Testaments of 

the Twelve Patriarchs” has come down to us through the 
channel of the Greek church, although here ranged among the 
apocrypha. It is extant in Greek only (and in subsidiary trans- 
lations into Armenian and Slavonic, made from the Greek). No 
Old Latin version seems to have existed, and no Occidental 
author refers to the Testaments, except Jerome, this unwearied 
reader of Greek. 

The book consists of twelve discourses, each made by a son 
of Jacob, as he sees his end approaching, to his own sons, urging 
them to live righteously and to flee wickedness. As Byzantine 
copyists already noted in manuscripts, Reuben speaks about 
(unchaste) thoughts, Simeon warns against envy, Judah against 
greed and fornication, Issachar offers a pattern of simplicity, 
Zebulun preaches compassion, Dan attacks anger and lying, 
Naphtali praises natural goodness, Asher uprightness, Joseph 


t See R. H. Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), sub- 
sequently referred to as Charles, Testaments, and R. H. Charles, The Greek 
Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), further referred to 
as Charles, Versions. Since I have to disagree on some points with the great 
investigator of the Apocrypha, it is only fair to point out that without the 
admirable edition of Charles, which presents and classes all variant readings, 
and without his commentary, which collects parallel materials, this study 
could not have been written. Charles, Testaments, p. XXXVIII-XLIII also 
gives bibliography. For bibliography also see R. Eppel, Le piétisme juif dans 
les testaments des douze patriarchs (1930) who offers a very good survey of 
the contents of the Testaments. Cf. also, J-B. Frey, Dict. de la Bible, Suppl. 
I (1928), 380-390. 
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recommends self-control and Benjamin purity of mind, while 
Levi’s address concerns the priesthood. 

Each patriarch fortells the future transgressions of his progeny; 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulon, Dan, Joseph develop these pre- 
dictions into revelations about the Last Things and the World 
to come. All conclude with the last appeal to preserve innocence. 
"Editorial" notices, redacted in the third person, introduce and 
end the address. The preliminary remark states the occasion 
of the exhortation, while the final one records the death and 
the burial of the patriarch. 

Long unknown in the Occident, the book was heard of by 
Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, who, having procured 
a manuscript (which is now in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge) from Greece, rendered the text into Latin shortly before 
1242 A. D. Numerous manuscript copies, printings and transla- 
tions into modern languages attest the success of Grosseteste's 
version. For, while the Greek church prudently refused to ack- 
nowledge the authority of the Testaments, the Occidental clergy 
was in no doubt as to their authenticity. They blamed the 
malice of the Jews, of course, for concealing the Testaments 
from them ‘‘on account of the evident prophecies about Christ, 
which are clearly seen therein."^ But precisely these unexpected 
references to the redemption through Christ in a pre-Mosaic 
work led critics to look upon the Testaments as a Christian 
forgery. The whole cast of phraseology and argumentation, 
however, betrays the Jewish origins of the Testaments. To 
account for this discrepancy, scholars used to attribute the book 
to a Judaeo-Christian author, although as early as in 1698, J. E. 
Grabe, the first editor of the Greek text of the Testaments and 
the first who treated at length of the work, suggested that writ- 
ten by a Jew it had been interpolated by Christian revisers.3 
Within the last decades, Grabe’s view became accepted by all 


2 Matthias Paris sub ann. 1242 and 1252 quoted R. Sinker, Testamenta XII 
Patriarcharum (1869), 1. 

3 Grabe’s introduction to his edition is reprinted in J. A. Fabricius, Codex 
Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti, I (1712), 496-517. Fabricius himself, 
p- 759 advocated Christian authorship of the work. For history of the con- 
troversy see, beside Charles, Testaments, p. XXXVIII ff.; Sinker, op. cit. 16—34. 
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critics, so that is no more necessary to argue the matter, although 
the hypothesis of Christian origin of the Testaments was aban- 
doned rather than disproved. 

Clerics who believed in the authenticity of these dying utter- 
ances of Jacob's sons naturally assumed that the Greek book 
was a translation from the sacred language spoken by the patri- 
arch. A Byzantine reviser states that the Testaments were 
"rendered into Greek from the Jewish tongue."5 Unimpressed 
by such claims, critics, until the end of the last century, held 
that the book had been composed in Greek. Again Grabe alone 
advocated a Hebrew original and again his opinion is now unan- 
imously accepted. Many sentences in the Testaments are of a 
form which nobody writing in Greek could have penned and 
which become clear on retranslation into Hebrew. On the other 
hand, new manuscript discoveries have shown that there existed 
Hebrew works cognate to the Testaments. For instance, the 
pre-Roman "Zadokite" document quotes a saying of the Patri- 
arch Levi which is paralleled in his Testament.” The Hebrew 
original of the work, of course, did not speak of the '" Testaments" 
of Jacob’s sons. The Greek manuscript tradition reveals the 
late origin of this title. Originally, in Greek version, each dis- 
course began as follows: ‘‘Copy of the words of Simeon (or Levi, 
etc.), which he has spoken to his sons.’’® This formula exactly 
reflects a Hebrew original. 


* N. Messel has justly pointed to this omission. See his paper in Abhand- 
lungen ... W. W. v. Baudissin überreicht (BZAW, 33, 1918), 355-374. He is, 
probably, the last, in any case the latest, advocate of Christian origin of the 
Testaments. On the other hand, the hypothesis that the Testaments were 
read in Jewish courts during the ''ordeal of jealousy" is without foundation 
as S. Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work p. X XVII f. has emphasized. 

5 Charles, Versions, p. XI. 

$ Charles, Testaments, p. XLII-XLVII. Cf. F. Perles, OLZ, Beth. II (1908), 
8-16. 

7R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 11 (1913), 809 on 
Zad.6.10. 

§T. Sim. 1,1: avtiypadov Aóyov Zuueov à &X&Ngoe Trois viois avrov. 
The original title has been also preserved in T. Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zeb- 
ulon, Dan and Benjamin; it appears as variants.in T. Reub. and is attested 
in T. Gad and Asher by the strange phrasing: óua8fkqs . . . & EANGANGE. 
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Like every popular book, which grows with the time, these 
"Words" received many additions. Beside christological inter- 
polations, Greek (and probably Hebrew scribes already) added 
variants of the same episode from another copy or source,? in 
the same way as they inserted dittographic renderings of the 
same Hebrew clause found in some collated manuscript. Thus, 
two recensions of the description of heavens are combined in 
the present T. Levi (c. 2-3). Two discourses of Joseph, one 
about chastity (c. 1-10, 5), the other concerning brotherly love 
(c. 10, 5 ff.) are juxtaposed in the Testament of Joseph. Then, 
revisers added appropriated developments from other sources to 
the original work. For instance, T. Zebul. 3, 1-3, in pure Mid- 
rash style, combines Gen 37 »s and Amos 26. The author tells 
us that the price received for Joseph was used by his brethren 
to buy sandals for themselves.?* A Jewish reviser added a super- 
Midrash: for this reason, he says, (T. Zebul. 3, 4-8), when a 
brother refuses to conclude the Levirate marriage (and so shows 
his lack of brotherly love), his sandal should be unloosed, ac- 
cording to Dt 25. The interpolator betrays himself by using 
here the third person with reference to Joseph's brethren.'? 

Copyists were particularly prone to add apocalyptic texts. A 
Messianic hymn, which now appears as c. 24 of the Testament 
of Judah is an obvious interpolation. For in the present con- 
text, the Messiah appears after God Himself had already re- 
deemed Israel (T. Jud. 23, 5). In the Testament of Levi the 
mention of the "Seventy Weeks" in an (inserted) passage (16, 1) 
attracted a second interpolation about jubilees (17, 1-9) and 
a third one, a fragment of some piece, which divided history 
into seven weeks (17, 10—11). But so far as I can ascertain the 
book contains no tendentious Jewish insertions with a well- 
defined political object. Critics to-day unanimously regard the 


9 For instance T. Jud. 12, 6-10. the manuscript family a substitutes an 
abbreviated version of Gen 38 10 for the original narrative. As Charles ad loc. 
has pointed out, T. Jud. 17, 2-18, 1 is a parallel to Jud. 23, etc. Two visions 
are combined in T. Jos. 19 (v. 1-4 and 5-17). Cf. H. Gressman, Der Messias 
(1929) 370-3. 

s Cf. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, V, 330, n. 51. 

10 In a manuscript(e) a long prayer of Levi is inserted T. Levi 2, 3. 
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virulent charges against the priestly caste in T. Levi 10 and 
14-16 as interpolations because the author elsewhere glorifies 
Levi. As a matter of fact, c. 10 is a doublet of c. 14-15, a varia- 
tion on the same theme. Since c. 10, 2-5, the text of which is 
gravely altered by Christian scribes, interrupts the sequence 
of the narrative (c. 11, 1 continues c. 10, 1), it must be an inter- 
polation. On the other hand, c. 14-15 occupy the usual place 
of predictions concerning future transgressions in the Testa- 
ments. There is no more reason to regard this invective as di- 
rected against the Hellenized pontiffs of 180—70 B. C.,* or the 
later Maccabees,” than to put Robert Grosseteste, the Latin 
translator of the Testaments, in the times of the Reformation 
because the bishop of Lincoln violently attacked the Roman 
curia and priestly abuses. According to the outline of his work, 
the author of the Testament had to predict sins of the progeny 
of each patriarch. For instance, “the fornication of Sodom” 
is foretold for the tribe of Benjamin (T. Benj. 9, 1). Beside, in 
his charge against the priestly tribe the author speaks of the 
period before the Babylonian captivity and, as in the case of 
(almost) all the patriarchs carries the prophecy down to the 
Exile only (T. Levi 15,4). For this reason c. 16, which depends 
on Daniel, and rehearses the foretelling of the future cannot 
belong to the original work. 


II 


The Hebrew original has been assigned by various scholars 
now to the end of the third or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B. C., now to the end of the second century, or placed 
in the first century B. C.'5 But, except R. H. Charles, no critic 
took the trouble to present evidence for the suggested dating. 


1" Ed. Meyer, Ursprung des Christentums, II (1922), 166. 

12 Charles, ad loc. 

3 Ed. Meyer, op. cit., II, 44; Eppel (see n. 1), p. 32. 

14 So Charles, following W. Bousset, ZNTW (1900), 165; O. Eissfeldt, Ein- 
leitung in das A. T. (1934), 690. 

1s E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes, III (1909), 348; C. C. Torrey, 
The Apocryphal Literature (1945), 131. Both refer to such vague signs as 
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Charles places the composition of the Testaments in the (last) 
years of John Hyrcanus I (135—104 B. C.), because of two alleged 
references to the future kingship of Levi's seed, and, except the 
Maccabees, there were no kings of Levi's tribe. Let us observe 
at outset that this reasoning is invalidated by an oversight: 
John Hyrcanus I never claimed the royal title, which Aristobulus 
(104-3 B. C.) or Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B. C.) assumed 
after his death. But the passages pointed out by Charles require 
a fresh examination. 

First, T. Reub. 6, where the patriarch admonishes his sons 
to hold Levi in great respect because of his dignity as high-priest 
and king. It is sufficient to print both prophecies in parallel 
columns to discover that two variants are here juxtaposed. 


T. Reub. 


(6,8) dud Tobro évréANouat 
vuty &xovey Tov Aevt 


éTu a’ros yvwoerat vouov Ku- 
piov kal dcacredet eis kpiauv, 
kai Üvcvüce, Umép Tov “lopanr 
péxpu reNevon eov xpóvov |àp- 
xuepéos xpua ToU Ov eLmev ó Ko- 
pios] 

(6,9) 'Opko buüs ròv Béor 
Tov oUpavov Tov Trotety AANOEvav 
€xaoTos Wpos TOV WANGLOV av- 
Tov Kal ayamny Exe ExagTos 
wpos TOV GdEAMOY avTov. 


(7, 1) xai àmé0ave "PovBiu 
K. T. À. 


(6,10) kal wpós Tóv Ae 
éyyioare ÈV TATELVATEL KAP- 
dias buov 


wa óé£go0e eboyiav ék Tov 
arduatos abToU (6, 11) Abros 
yap evroynoe Tov 'lopanA 
kal Tróv 'lotóav [bre év abro 
é£eNé£aro Kúpios BaoctAeveuw 
EVWTLOV TWAVTWY TAY aov (12) 


Kal Tpogckuv])care TO oTÉpua 
avrov Ore Tep UuQv a7oba- 
verat év ToMéuo:s óÓpaTots 
Kal doparots, Kal €v utv éoTaL 
Bacwrels aiavuos] 


slight attention paid to legal observances, róle of priests as teachers of the 
Law, etc. Why should the emphasis on ethical instruction in the Testaments 
point to a late date? A. Smirnoff in his Russian translation of the Testaments, 
p. 70, assigns the work to the Seleucid-Maccabean period (203-65 B. C.) 
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We note in the first place that verses 6, 10-11 disrupt the 
composition of the work. In all testaments but that of Benja- 
min, the statement about the death and the burial of the patri- 
arch immediately follows the general admonition, which ends 
and summarizes the discourse. In Benjamin’s Testament this 
sequence is interrupted by a long Christian interpolation (c. 11). 
In Reuben’s Testament, likewise, c. 7,1 originally must have 
followed c. 6, 9. Secondly, vv. 10-12 deal with the priestly quality 
of Levi who will bless Israel and Judah. They are a variant of 
v. 8, added to the text from some extravagant copy of the Tes- 
taments. Then, the whole passage was altered by Christian 
scribes; their additions are bracketed in our reprint of the text. 
As the redactor of the Slavonic recension says ‘‘the anointed 
High-priest" in v. 8 and the eternal king in v. 12 is Christ. A 
Christian reviser added the clause about the kingdom of the 
High Priest Christ, since for him the Redeemer was both priest 
and king: "because through Him has chosen the Lord to reign 
before all the peoples.''6 

There is, further, a prophecy that Levi's seed will have three 
lots: one which is great, the second is priesthood, "and the third 
shall be called by a new name, because a king shall arise from 
Judah, and shall establish a new priesthood, after the fashion 
of the Gentiles (or for all the Gentiles). And his apparition is 
marvellous (or, beloved), as the prophet of the Most High, of 
the seed of Abraham, our father". I am not prepared to inter- 


© Charles translates: “because him hath the Lord chosen to be king" (T. 
Reub. 6, 11) and finds a Hebraism (na 13) in this expression. But elsewhere 
in the work the verb éxAéyw, as always in Greek, takes an Accusative. See 
T. Levi 10, 5; 15, 1; 19, 1; T. Iss. 2, 1; T. Zeb. 9, 8 and particularly T. Jud. 21, 5: 
aUrÓy ... €&eAe£aro Küpwor mpoceyvyUtew abro. In fact, T. Reub. 6,11, 
the clause év aùr& is a dative of instrument or agent depending on the verb 
Baci ebo. 

" T. Levi 7,11-15. Although all MSS, (and versions) agree in the reading 
Baotrels ék roù 'lobtóa àvaorücerat, Charles, for the sake of his Levitical 
kingship, changes the text into év r9 "Iobég, a conjecture which, by the way, 
is meaningless, for there was never a king “in” Judah. T. W. Manson, J.Th.St. 
48 (1947) 59-61 refers the passage to Solomon. Perhaps he is right. He also 
rightly points out that vv. 4—10 is a doublet of vv. 4—10, an interpolation 
which, probably, originated in the Syrian church. 
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pret this prediction although it seems rather difficult to quarrel 
with the Byzantine scribes who referred it to Christ. But I note, 
in the first place, that the whole passage is an interpolation. 
In a vision, Levi sees seven men (angels) who put high-priestly 
vestments on him (T. Levi 8, 2-10) and tell him his seed shall 
give priests, judges and scribes (T. Levi 8, 16-17). The prophecy 
about three lots (T. Levi, 8, 11-15) disagrees with the context 
and breaks the connection between the action of the angels and 
their words. In any case, the prophecy concerns a king from 
Judah and so cannot refer to the Maccabees. As a matter of 
fact, the Testaments state again and again that the kingdom 
belongs to Judah, but that his dignity is surpassed by Levi's 
priesthood. One is like the moon, the other like the sun, or, in 
another image, their relation is that of the heaven to the earth."8 
The author is so remote from the idea of a Levitic, that is Mac- 
cabean, kingship, that with reference to Gen 4910, he quotes 
God’s oath not to root out the kingdom from Judah’s seed for 
ever. In the meantime, God Himself guards the power of Judah’s 
kingdom until the coming of the Messianic age (T. Jud. 22, 2-3). 

Likewise, the doctrine of the Messiah from the tribe of Levi, 
allegedly professed by the author, is a figment, created by mod- 
ern readers of the work.?9 The author of the Testaments often 
asserts that the salvation of Israel will come from Levi and 
Judah.?° But salvatio is not salvator. The Greek words owrnpia, 


18 T. Jud. 21,4; T. Napht. 5,3; T. Sim. 7,2; T. Reub. 6,8; T. Levi 2, 10; 
T. Naph. 8, 2; T. Jud. 12, 4; 17, 6; T. Iss. 5, 7. Cf. also R. Meyer, OLZ XLI 
(1938), 720-7. 

19 The phantom created by W. Bousset, ZNTW (1900), 166, seduced many 
scholars, above all Charles; see also, e. g., V. Aptowitzer, D:e Parteipolitik 
der Hasmonderzeit (1927), 89-95; P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Ge- 
meinde (1934), 190-92, etc. The view that Miriam, Moses’ sister and, con- 
sequently, of Levi’s tribe was an ancestress of David (L. Ginzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews, V, 393, n. 19) cannot be brought in as a proof for the belief in a 
Levitical Messiah, for a man belonged to the tribe of his father. In the mean- 
time, G. R. Beasley-Murray, J. Th. S. 48 (1947), 1-12, has disproved all 
alleged references to a sacerdotal Messiah in the Testaments, except T. Reub. 
6, 5-12, where he continues to recognize a clear allusion to a Messiah de- 
scended from Levi. But on this passage see above $ 2. 

20 'T. Levi, 2, 11; T. Jud. 22,2; T. Sim. 7, 11; T. Dan 5, 10; T. Gad, 8,1; T. 
Napht. 8,2; T. Jos. 19,11. 
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awTnptov, used by the translator, here, as often in the Septu- 
agint, represent the Hebrew term shalom. It is “happiness” 
which is here promised to the offspring of Jacob. As Simeon 
(T. Sim. 7) puts it: obey Levi and Judah, for from them the 
“salvation” shall come, because the Lord shall raise up a High 
Priest from Levi and a king from Judah. 

The farrago of additions in the last part of Levi’s Testament 
contains a Messianic hymn, which begins as follows: ''and after 
the punishment of them will have taken place..." That shows 
that the piece is intrusive, for the preceding lines do not mention 
any punishment. Perhaps the poem continued the prophecy 
of seven jubilees and priesthood in c. 17, 1-9 which is a very 
obscure fragment of some later apocalypse. In any case, the 
second verse of the hymn continues as follows: after the punish- 
ment from the Lord “the priesthood shall cease. Then shall 
the Lord raise up a new priest." Whatever the meaning of this 
passage may be, it states explicitly that the new, Messianic 
priest, will be different from the ancient, Levitic, order of priest- 
hood. 


III 


To date a pseudepigraphon we may sometimes use the his- 
torical predictions it offers. In this way the Neo-Platonist Por- 
phyrius discovered the date of Daniel’s apocalypse. All Jacob’s 
sons, in a short sentence” or in a long revelation,” foretell the 
future, sometimes in explaining their dreams.^ As a rule, how- 
ever, their intuition does not penetrate the future beyond the 
end of Samaria (722 B. C.) and Jerusalem (586 B. C.). The de- 
struction of the Temple is mentioned,?5 but not its rebuilding 
under Darius I. The whole history of the chosen people after 


7 'T. Levi, 18, 1: kai. uerà TO yevéoOar rH éxdixnowy ait@v rapa Kupiov, 
éxdeler 7) tepwovvn, Kai Tore &yepet Küpuos iepta kawóv. 

2 T. Sim. 5, 4; T. Reub. 6, 5-7; T. Gad 8, 2; T. Ash. 7, 5-7. 

23 T. Levi, 14-15; T. Jud. 21, 6-24; T. Iss. 6; T. Zeb. 9; T. Dan 5, 4-13; 
T. Benj. 9. 

24 T. Napht. 6; T. Jos. 19. 

55 T. Levi 15, 1; T. Jud. 23, 3. 
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the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. appears to them as the time 
of captivity which will not be ended before the end of this world. 

To understand this outlook, we have to remember that these 
revealers of future things are the twelve ancestors of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and that the catastrophes of 722 and 586 B. C. 
have submerged the greatest part of their progeny. In his dream 
Naphtali sees the ship of Jacob, broken up by a tempest. Joseph 
fled away upon a little boat, Levi and Judah remained together, 
the other brethren were divided on nine planks, "and we were 
all scattered unto the ends of the earth" (T. Napht. 6). In his 
dream Joseph sees twelve harts, and nine of them were dispersed, 
and then the three others (T. Jos. 19, 1-2). The restoration of 
the Temple, the return from the Exile concerned only a small 
portion of this flock; even from Judah, Levi and Benjamin only 
a part came back, and where are the rest of Jacob's sons? As 
Asher announces to his sons (T. Ash. 7, 4-7): For your disobedi- 
ence you shall be scattered, as Gad and Dan, and you shall know 
not your own land, tribe and tongue. So, for the patriarchs, 
the calamity began with the end of Samaria (722 B. C.) and 
the captivity will not end before the Lord in His mercy shall 
gather together all descendants of all Jacob's sons, for the sake 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Two patriarchs, however, refer to the post-exilic history. In 
a vision, Naphtali beholds a holy writing, saying: “‘Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Chaldeans, Syrians, shall dominate the twelve 
tribes of Israel." 'The number of five empires, instead of four, 
in this list is anomalous, and the place assigned to the Chaldeans 
after Persia surprises us. A suggestion of H. L. Ginsberg offers 
an adequate solution of these difficulties. The original read 


2 On rabbinical views concerning the Ten Tribes cf. L. Ginzberg, op. cit., 
VI, 408. 

27 T. Napht. 5,8. That is the reading of the family a, that is of a revision 
of the "vulgar" text, represented by the family B and the subsidiary versions. 
See F. C. Burkitt, J. Th. S. (1909), 139, and J. W. Hunkin, J. Th. S. (1914- 
5), 80-97. The latter group adds ‘‘Elamites Gelachians (?)" between Persians 
and Chaldeans. The lists in Armenian and Slavonic translations are even 
more corrupt. But the important point is that in the whole tradition the 
roll begins with Assyrians and ends with Syrians. 
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kasdie Ashur (^00N *102). The translator, to whom the formula 
was unintelligible, misunderstood the status constructus. The 
original meant: ‘the Chaldeans of Syria.” In the same way, 
in the newly discovered Hebrew ‘‘Scroll of the War of the 
Children of Light with the Children of Darkness," the ‘‘Kittites 
of Assyria,” that is the Seleucid monarchy, is mentioned.?8 The 
identification of the fourth, Greek, kingdom with that of Babylon, 
is a product of the Maccabaic period, when Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes appeared as a Second Nebuchadnezzar. It is implied 
in Daniel's revelations,?? it is expressly stated in the newly dis- 
covered Midrash on Habbakuk, where the ‘‘Chaldeans”’ of the 
prophet (Hab 1 6) are explained as ‘‘Kittites’’ (Greeks).3° 

The list of Empires in Naphtali’s Testament is a later addi- 
tion, for it is manifestly at variance with its present context. 
We even are not told where the script appeared. Beside, T. 
Napht. 7,1 refers to two previous dreams of Naphtali while, 
the quoted fragment included, there would be three different 
visions. In any case, the prophecy could not be written before 
200 B. C., when Antiochus III of Syria conquered Jerusalem, 
nor after “the yoke of the heathen was taken away from Israel” 
(I Macc 13, 41) in 141 B. C. The interpolation being made be- 
tween ca. 170 and 140 B. C., the intruded passage proves that 
the Testaments were already in circulation before the latter 
date. 

The second historical allusion is given in Simeon’s Testament. 
The particular theme of his discourse being envy, the patriarch 
concludes, that if the people abandon this sin “and all stiff- 
neckedness’’, God’s kingdom will come. Then, he says, the Ca- 
naanites, Amalekites (= Edom), ‘“‘Cappadocians’’ (the Septuagint 
rendering of Kaphtorim = Philistines), '"Kittites" (Greeks), and 
the whole people of Ham shall be destroyed.’’3* Then shall all 
the earth rest from trouble, and all the world under heaven from 


28 H. L. Ginsberg, BASOR, no. 112 (1948), 20. 

29 H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (1948), 12. 

30 W. H. Brownlee, BASOR, loc. cit., p. 10. 

31 'T, Sim. 6, 3-4. The Greek translator here rendered ‘‘Kittiim’’ by mavres 
ot xerraiot. Cf. I Macc. 11: xerruu; LXX Is 231: ék yas Keratwy; Gen 
103: Kircot. 
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war”. Now, a man before whose eyes the Maccabees conquered 
these enemies of Israel, could not have deferred these contem- 
poraneous events into the apocalyptic future. If Daniel visualizes 
the end of Epiphanes as a part of the final consummation of 
Divine judgment, that historical errcr betrays his date: he wrote 
before Antiochus’ death, amidst the persecution, for which no 
termination but through Last Judgment seemed possible. Like- 
wise, the author of Simeon’s prediction must have written before 
John Hyrcanus subjugated Edom, before Simon expelled the 
heathen population of Joppa and Gezer, even before Jonathan 
burned Azotus and the towns around it, the temple of Dagon 
and those who sought refuge in it. It is difficult to date the 
prophecy later than the last decade of the Gentile supremacy, 
160-150 B. C., although an earlier date is not ruled out. On 
the other hand the author may have inserted an older prophecy 
in his book. If Ham is here, as in some Psalms (Ps 78 51; 105 23; 
106 22) a description of Egypt, the prophecy will be of the third 
century B. C. E. 

These historical references in the visions of the patriarchs 
date the composition of the book before the rise of the Hasmo- 
neans, that is before 150 or 140 B. C. The mention of Greeks, 
on the other hand, rules out the date before 330 B. C. Now, we 
have to look for some indices which will allow us to compress 
the space between these two chronological termini. 


IV 


A pseudonymous author sometimes gives away his real date 
by unconscious reference to the institutions of his own time. 
The compiler of the apocryphal (First or Third) Book of Es- 
dras, for instance, must have written in the second century B. C., 
because he let King Darius use the Seleucid term: ''Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia.’’3? A similar anachronism was committed by the 
author of the Testaments. He tells us that to acquire Joseph 
from the Ishmaelites, Potiphar’s wife was prepared to give up 
to two minae of gold. Her eunuch disbursed eighty gold pieces 
(xpvcot) but, cheating his mistress, counted her a hundred gold 


32 Cf, Rev. Bibl. (1947), 264. 
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coins as the price paid for Joseph. The term xpvods in our 
passage represents a Hebrew expression of the same meaning, 
perhaps “gold” (agp, or ‘‘darkon”’ (Daric), or, probably, ‘‘shekel 
of gold.’’34 In any case, for the author fifty gold pieces made a 
mina. 

The existence of a mina of fifty shekels in ancient Israel was 
already deduced by the rabbis from the computation in Ex 
38 25—5.55 An Ugaritic business account and (uninscribed) balance- 
weights from Palestine confirm this rabbinic inference.6 But 
this mina, even if it continued to be in use in Hellenistic Pal- 
estine, was a species of weight. In our passage, however, the 
author speaks of payment remitted in specie. Like the Septu- 
agint, and like the Talmud; he ascribes the use of coined money 
to the patriarchs. But while the Jews had weights and measures 
of their own, the currency they used was royal. As R. Judah 
(ca. 150 A. D.) notes, they paid the temple-tax in coin of the 
realm, in darics under the Persians, in denarii under the Ro- 
mans.38 Hebrew terms of counting money, such as “shekel’’, 
now referred to some royal coin. For some reasons, the eluci- 
dation of which would be external to the subject of this paper, 
the Septuagint rendered the silver “shekel’” of the Bible by 
"didrachm". In the same way, the Egyptians identified their 
terms, used in weighing silver, with Ptolemaic (and then Ro- 
man) unities of currency.» 

Thus, referring to a gold coin which was 1/50 of a mina, the 


3 T. Jos. 16,4-5: (Potiphar's Wife says): éàv kai ó0o uvas xpvaiov 
(q7oUct Tapexere, u7) $eicac0e xpvalov... eMÜcv obv Ó eüvoUxos Kai Sods 
abrois óYyÓofkovra xpvcoUs üvTr' €uoU ékaróv eimev Tj Alyvr Tig. 6e6000a4. 

34 For zahabh cf. B. Zuckermann, Ueber talmudische Gewichte und. Münzen 
(1862), p. 17; for "Darics" (beside the Bible), Zuckermann, p. 16. The Septu- 
agint often renders the shekel of gold, mentioned in the Bible (as a unit of 
weight, of course) by "gold coin" (xpvcoUs, xpvcóv). See, e. g., Gen 24 22; 
Nu 726, etc. A thousand gold pieces in II Esd. 17 70 corresponds to 1000 
darics in the original (Neh. 7 20). 

35 Zuckermann, op. cit., p. 10, quoting Bekor. 5a and j. Sanh. 19d. 

3$ A, Barrois, Rev. Bibl. (1932), 60; W. F. Albright, AASOR, XXI/XXII 
(1943), 76. 

37 Zuckermann, op. cit., p. 35. 38 M. Shek. 2, 4. 

39 F. L. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyrt, III (1909), 137. 
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author of the Testaments had the currency of his own time in 
mind. That means, that for him the standard gold piece was 
a didrachm. But, except under Ptolemy I, that is before 285 
B. C., the Ptolemies practically never struck gold didrachms.4* 
The usual denominations of their gold coinage were tetradrachms, 
pentadrachms, octodrachms. Taking in account the rigid ex- 
clusion of foreign currency from circulation in the Ptolemaic 
Empire,” we conclude that the Testaments could not have been 
written in Palestine under Ptolemaic domination after 285 B. C. 
to 200 B. C. On the other hand, the stater (2 dr.) was the com- 
mon denomination of Seleucid gold currency. That places the 
composition of the Testaments before 285 B.C. or after 200 
B. C. Further, as the price of their support given to various 
Seleucid pretenders, the Ptolemies obtained the re-introduction 
of the Egyptian monetary standard in Palestine (and the whole 
of Coele-Syria) about 150 B. C. That was the “Tyrian” stand- 
ard that became so immensely popular in Syria.9 It was imi- 
tated by Roman mints in Syria, was adopted by the Jews. The 
Talmudic tradition states that all the money spoken of in the 
Torah is Tyrian money.4^ Now, the Ptolemaic (or Tyrian) drach- 
ma of 3,6 gr., being 5/6 of the Seleucid (Attic) drachma of 4, 3 
gr., one hundred Seleucid staters, or 860 gr. of gold, would largely 
exceed weight and value of two minae (720 gr.) of Egyptian 
(Tyrian) system. Thus, the equation between one hundred gold 
staters and two minae would be impossible after the re-intro- 
duction of the Ptolemaic standard in Palestine. From these 
numismatic data we infer that the Testaments could be written 
(in Palestine) only before 285 or between 200-150 B.C. On 
the other hand, since the Daric was a sixtieth part of the mina,‘ 


40 See, e. g., A. Segrè, Metrologia e circolazione monetaria degli antichi (1928), 
260; W. Giesecke, Das Ptolemaergeld (1930), 88; Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins 
(1933), 275. 

4 M. Rostovtzeff, Social and. Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 
II (1940), 1242. 

4 See my Institutions des Séleucides (1938), 213. 

43 Cf. Rostovtzeff, op. ctt., III, 1535, n. 126. 

4 A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins (2nd ed. Jerus. 1947), 32. 

4s Cf. Seltman, of. cit., p. 8. 
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Alexander's conquest of Asia is the upper limit for the composi- 
tion of the Testaments. Now, many evidences of deep and ex- 
tensive Greek influence on the Testaments,“ practically rule 
out the dating around 300 B. C. On the other hand, since the 
work contains no allusion to the persecution under Antiochus IV 
or to Maccabaic struggles, it is rather improbable (although not 
impossible) that it was written between 175-150 B. C. Thus, 
we would place the composition of the Testaments in the first 
quarter of the second century B. C. 


V 


Our argumentation is, however, still incomplete. For, as it 
has been stated, the Testament of Joseph combines two inde- 
pendent discourses of the Patriarch. It seems that the address 
on brotherly love, to which the above discussed passage belongs, 
is the original one. For the same motif of trickery again appears 
in Gad's Testament (2, 3). Gad and Simeon, having sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for thirty pieces of gold, showed the twenty 
coins to the other brothers and pocketed ten for themselves.47 
Should, however, the other discourse of Joseph (on chastity) 
belong to the original work, that would not affect our dating 


4° It is sufficient here to mark the Aristotelian conception that the body 
is made after the likeness of the spirit (T. Napht. 2, 6) or the argumentation 
from the order of heavenly bodies (ib. 3, 2). In T. Jos. 13, the Egyptian 
Potiphar punishes the Ishmaelite merchant for stealing a free person (Joseph) 
out of Canaan and selling him as slave. Is that a reflex of Ptolemy’s II 
ordinance (cf. Rostovtzeff op. cit. 342) or of some similar edict? 

47 Charles ad loc. regards the passage as a Christian interpolation since no- 
where the price for Joseph is given as 30 pieces. But in the Testament, the 
“official” price is the same as given in Gen. 37 28, namely 20 pieces, but the 
author imagines that Simeon and Gad pocketed 10 pieces. The authenticity 
of the passage is confirmed by the reference in T. Zeb. 3,2. That the payment 
was in gold is stated (in disagreement with the Hebrew text) in LXX Gen 
3728. T. Jos. 16 proves that the Alexandrian translators here followed a tra- 
ditional interpretation. For, if in the Hebrew original of the Testament, the 
payments were in silver, a “shekel” being a tetradrachm, 100 pieces would 
have amounted to four (and not two) minae. Again, the Roman aureus had 
the value of 25 (and not 20) drachmae, so that the passage could not have 
been invented by the translator. 
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to any considerable extent. For speaking of snares used by the 
Egyptian woman to seduce him, Joseph displays such detailed 
knowledge of Euripides' Phaedra and similar works of Greek 
literature, that the Hebrew author of the discourse must have 
had behind him a long period of assimilation. He could hardly 
have written before the last decades of the third century. 


VI 


Let us recapitulate the results of our investigation. Historical 
references in the Testaments show that the work was composed 
after 330 and before ca. 140 B. C. Numismatic evidence proves 
that it could have been written only between 330-285 and 200- 
150 B. C. Since some features of the work seem to rule out the 
dating around 300 B. C. or after the persecution of Antiochus, 
the probable date of the Testaments would be the first quarter 
of the second century (or, according to $ V, perhaps the last 
decades of the third century). The Testaments were written 
by a contemporary of Jesus, the son of Sirach, the author of 


Ecclesiasticus. 


48 M. Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature, (1938), 70 ff. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK BOOK OF ESTHER 


By E.ias J. BICKERMAN 


I. Manuscript groups. II. Variations of Greek  recensions. 
III. Ancient editions of the book. IV. Additions of the translator. 
V. Royal decrees. VI. Mordecai's dream. VII. The character of 
Greek adaptation. VIII. Jews and Gentiles in the Greek Esther. * 


In his version of Scripture, Jerome brought forth the Book of 
Esther, as he says, "from the archives of the Hebrews” and 
rendered it into Latin ‘‘just as it stands in Hebrew." After the 
end of the Hebrew book, however, he placed six long sections 
that are found in Greek but not in Hebrew. Accordingly, 
Luther and then the English translators gathered together these 
six passages, removed them from their context and relegated 
them to the “Apocrypha”, as “The Rest of the Chapters of the 
Book of Esther.” Modern scholars continue to deal with these 


* Some abbreviations. Ginzberg =L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews; 
I. S. = Institutions des Seleucides (1938); Motzo =B. Motzo, Saggi di Storia 
e Letterature Giudeo-Ellenistica (1924); Motzo Versione: see below n. 7; 
Paton =L. B. Paton, The Book of Esther (1908); Pfeiffer =R. H. Pfeiffer, 
History of New Testament Times (1949); RE = Realencyclopädie für class. 
Altertumswissenschaft.; StM =Studi e Materiali di Storia deila Religioni; 
Welles =C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period. 

* Hieron. Prolog. ad Esther. I quote Paton’s (p. 24) English translation. 
The expression Hebraica veritas which Jerome often uses (e. g. Prol. Galeat.: 
quamquam mihi omnino conscius non sim mutasse me quidpiam de Hebraica 
veritate) does not mean that the Hebrew text alone was correct (as the ex- 
pression is now understood) but the authentic Hebrew text. See e. g. Hieron. 
(Praef. in Evang. P. L. XXIX, 526); sin autem veritas est quaerenda de piuri- 
bus (sc. codicibus latinis); Aug. Epist. ad Hieron. (11, 6): si scripturam 
graecam ... latinae veritati redderis quae in diversis codicibus ita varia est ut 
tolerari vix posset, etc. The Additions are: A (before 1, 1), The Dream of 
Mordecai; B (after 3, 13), Artaxerxes’ Edict against the Jews; C (after 
4, 17), the Prayers of Mordecai and of Esther; D (after 5, 1): Esther before 
the King; E (after 8, 12): Artaxerxes’ Edict for the Jews; F (at the end 
of the book), Interpretation of Mordecai’s dream. 
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disconnected "chapters'" as if they existed independently of the 
Greek Book of Esther. In fact, the latter not only adds these 
107 verses to the ‘Scroll of Esther" but also more often than not 
disagrees with the Hebrew in 163 verses common to both books. 
The Greek Esther, of which the "Rest Chapters" are integral 
and essential parts, is not the Megillath Esther, couched in 
Greek language and letters, but its adaptation designed for the 
Diaspora. 


I 


The Greek Esther was quite popular with Jewish and Christian 
readers. Added in the Greek Book, the prayer of Esther who 
was “perfect in faith?” was often quoted by Church Fathers, 
from Clement of Rome onwards. Origen recommended the book 
as appropriate reading for catechumens.? Often copied, the 
Greek Esther circulated in a number of variant forms. Four of 
these recensions have come down to us.? 

1. "K" This text is found in all uncial Mss. and in almost all 
cursives of the Greek Bible as well as in the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus, written about 250 C. E. Origen (ca. 240 C. E.) based 
his scholarly revision of the Greek Esther on the same recension.‘ 


? A. v. Harnack, Bible Reading (1912), 73 and 122. Cf. also Hieron. Ef. 
102, 12. The statement that "the early Christian church made no use of” 
Esther (Paton, 97) is unwarranted. On the estimate of the book in the 
Christian Church cf. generally J. Langen, Die Deuterocanonischen Stücke 
des Buches Esther (1862), 3-11; P. Cassel, Commentary on Esther (1888), 
pp. XXVIII-X XXI. 

3 See now The Old Testament in Greek, edited by A. E. Brooke, N. McLean 
and H. St. John Thackeray III, 1 (Cambr. 1940). This publication super- 
sedes all previous editions of the Greek Esther, as well as the critical appa- 
ratus given by L. B. Paton in Old Testament Studies in Memory of W. R. 
Harper (1908) II, 1-52. But for the Old Latin Version see below n. 7. Cf. 
genrally Paton, p. 29-47; 246-311; B. Motzo, “I testi greci di Ester" StM 
V. I. (1930), 223-231. 

4 Origen’s hexaplaric text has been preserved in Codex 93 and in correc- 
tions noted in Codex Sinaiticus. See F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum qua 
supersunt I (1875), 793 ff. and now the apparatus of the new Cambridge 
Septuagint (n. 3). The latter edition also records the readings of P. 967-8 — 
F. C. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri VII (1937). 
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The type K also underlies the ancient versions of the book which 
were made from the Greek into Oriental languages as well as 
Jerome’s Latin rendering of the “Rest Chapters.” It was 
obviously the standard text used in the Greek Church, editio 
vulgata as Jerome calls it. We shall denote this current text by 
the symbol K (= koine ekdosis).5 

2. "A" Four minuscules exhibit a second form of the text. 
Without any cogent reason this recension was fathered now upon 
Theodotion now upon Lucian by modern scholars. 

3. "L" This is the Greek recension used in the Old Latin 
translation. Owing to the lack of quotations in Latin Fathers 
before Jerome and Augustine, it is still impossible to date and to 


5 'The Coptic version (which I am unable to read) in Herbert Thompson, 
A Coptic Palimpsest Containing Joshua... and Esther (1911). On the char- 
acter of this version cf. W. Crum’s review of Thompson’s edition in Zeitschr. 
Deutsch. Morgenland. Ges. LXV, 1911, 806. The variants of the Coptic 
version are also recorded in Cambridge Septuagint (see above n. 3). For the 
Ethiopic version (beside the Cambridge [Septuagint) see P. M. E. Pereira, 
Le livre d' Esther, version éthiopienne (Patrol. Orient. IX, 1913). The Ethiopic 
text is here accompanied by a French translation. The Arabic translation 
was made from the Syriac Peshitto and, thus, descends from the Massoretic 
text. Cf. G. Graf, Gesch. der christl. Arabischen Literatur (Studi e Testi 
CXVIII, 1944), p. 113. I am unable to say anything about Armenian and 
Georgian versions. The Slavonic Esther was first translated (sometime before 
1474), allegedly from the Hebrew. 

é That is the text “B” in O. F. Fritzsche, Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testa- 
menti Graeci (1873), 30 ff., and the recension A in P. A. de Lagarde, Librorum 
V. T. canonicorum pars prior graece (1883) and in the Cambridge Septuagint. 
See also A. Scholz, Commentar über das Buch Esther (1892). The recension 
was ascribed to Lucian by Lagarde and F. Field, 1. c. but the postulate of 
their conclusions (namely that certain Mss. of the Septuagint give the 
Lucianic recension through the whole Bible) has been refuted, and even the 
existence of a Lucianic edition is now doubted. Cf. G. Bardy, Recherches 
sur S. Lucien d'Antioche (1936), 164-78; G. Mercati, “Di alcune testi- 
monianze ... sulle S. S. Luciano” Biblica (1943), 1-17; H. Dorrie, “Zur 
Geschichte der Septuaginta,” Zeitschr. für die Neutest. Wiss. XXXIX (1940), 
57-110. I. L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah (1948), 17-22. 
The same recension was ascribed to Theodotion by De Rossi and A. Scholz 
o.c., p. XIII. In his Praef. in Esth. (and again introducing the Additions), 
Jerome points out that these are extant in editione vulgata (qua in sola 
vulgata editione reperimus). 
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localize the version. The translator followed his Greek original 
slavishly.? 

4. "J" In his "Antiquities" (XI, 183-296), Flavius Josephus 
gives a paraphrase of Esther's story. He follows not the Hebrew 
book, but a particular recension of the Greek Esther. This was 
probably the edition popular among the Jews in Rome, where 
Josephus wrote his work, published in 93-94 C. E.*? 

The four recensions widely disagree in wording and also in the 
way of excess and defect. Since the discovery of the text A by 
Archbishop Ussher in 1655 the subject has been often treated by 
Biblical scholars.» Some hold that these Greek texts are differing 
versions of the same Hebrew (or Aramaic) original or that they 
render different Semitic originals? Generally speaking, both 
alternatives are equally probable. The so called ‘‘Septuagintal’”’ 
translation of Daniel and the version of Theodotion, particularly 


7 Variants of L are recorded in Cambridge Septuaginta. B. R. Motzo, 
"La versione latina di Ester secondo i LXX" (Annali della. Facoltà di Lettere 
della R. Università di Cagliari I-II (1928) gives a critical edition. Cf. 
A. Möhle’s review in Gnomon V. (1929), 565-8 (who stresses the hexaplaric 
elements in L.) I quote L. after Motzo's edition. The author very kindly 
sent me a copy of it as well as his other publications concerning Esther. . 

 * Jos. Antt. XI, 186-296. On the text of the Greek Esther used by 
Josephus cf. I. Rozhestvenski, Kniga Esphir (Moscow, 1885), 84-96, and 
now B. Motzo, “Il testo di Ester in Giuseppe” StM. IV (1928), 84-105. 

9J. Usserius, de graeca LXX interpretum versione syntagma cum libri 
Estherae editione Origenica et vetere Graeca altera (Lond. 1655). Ussher used 
Ms. 93, now in the British Museum. 

1 In supporting the canonicity of the Six Additions, Cardinal Balsma 
(died 1605) supposed that these sections are translations from the second, 
now lost, edition of the Hebrew Esther. Bellarminus, de verbo Dei I c. VII, 10. 
The view that the Greek Esther represents a lost Hebrew (or Aramaic) 
original has since been often advanced in various combinations. Cf. Pfeiffer, 
308-9. Accordingly, the two principal types of Greek (K and A) were re- 
garded as two independent translations. See e.g. J. Langen, “Die Beiden 
griechischen Texte des Buches Esther,” Tübinger Theologische Quartalschrift 
LII (1860), 270-4 and Id. Die deuterocanonischen Stücke des Buches Esther 
(1862), 30-32. Recently, C. C. Torrey declared that the two existing Greek 
versions (that is K and A), and also the version reproduced by Josephus 
(that is J) are translations from different Aramaic originals. C. C. Torrey, 
“The Older Book of Esther," ZTHR XXXVII (1944), 5 and 7. 
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in Susanna, diverge no less widely than the types of the Greek 
Esther. On the other hand, as the two still extant, later, Targums 
show, the story of Purim could have circulated in Aramaic in 
many variant forms. Nevertheless, both conjectures about the 
relation of the extant Greek forms of Esther disagree with the 
facts." | 

In the first place, the theory, referred to, lacks any clear 
evidence to its support. Scholars quote Semitic words which, 
through mistranslation, could have originated divergent readings. 
But while one discovers misunderstanding of Hebrew,” another 
finds mistranslations from the Aramaic. In fact, the method here 
is at fault. The four existing Greek recensions disagree not only 
with regard to some arbitrarily chosen readings but throughout 
the whole book. For instance, in Mordecai’s prayer the text K 
uses the word hyperphania (hyperbhanon) three times. The text 
A substitutes for it: philodoxia, aperitmetos and peirasmos. How 
are we to believe that in the last case, as it has been claimed, 
the divergence goes back to the differing understanding of the 
same ambiguous verb in the supposed Aramaic original? 


u So far as I know the hypothesis of several distinct versions was brushed 
aside by authors of commentaries (e.g. Paton, 38), but never disproved. 
The right explanation of Greek variations is given by Motzo, 270, n. 2. 

? Langen (n. 10); Scholz (n. 6), p. XXII. 

3 Torrey (n. 10), 8. The same scholar discovers a mistranslation in recen- 
sion A, 7, 5 (6, 3): ri Toujcouev To Mopóoxaio ro owrnpi r&y Nóyov. But 
this is inner Greek corruption as L. shows: quod faciemus Mardochaeo salutari 
(—cewr9puv) sermonum horum. Further, in the description of Esther's 
going to the king not one word but the whole scenario is different in K and 
A. (L and J go with K here). A omits the second swooning of Esther but 
lets her perspire to explain the king's solicitude for her. The latter detail A 
got from the common Greek source of all the Greek recensions. At last in 
9, 30-31 K simply tries to render the parallel Hebrew text. But two inner 
Greek corruptions disfigure the passage (A, L and J skip it). First, the 
translator originally rendered the Hebrew word for ‘‘fast’’, by therapeia. 
Cf. 5, 1 in Greek and 4, 16 in A and L (sanitatem). A later reviser substituted 
the more common, but here wrong synonym: byeias. Then, Tùy Bovy in 
the same verse is a mistake of an ancient copyist. Read: r7v Bony as the 
same word is rendered in 4, 1 (€86a). 
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II 


In fact, variations of Greek recensions originated within the 
Greek version itself. Verbal correspondences in the parallel 
Greek texts are obvious and numerous.^ Even discrepancies 
point to a common Greek groundwork. For instance, in each 
recension the discovery of the conspiracy by Mordecai is told 
differently (2, 21-3). But these variants are as many tentatives 
at harmonizing the Hebrew text with the First Addition (Mor- 
decai's dream).5 Another instance: a considerable amount of 
variations appears in Esther’s Prayer. Yet, the agreement 
between the types of the Greek text is striking here. Thus, the 
verse introducing the Prayer is given in almost the same wording 
in K, A and L and is only shortened and paraphrased by Jo- 
sephus. Further, in K, Esther says that “from the hour of 
birth" she heard in her "ancestral tribe" about God's promises 
to Israel. In A and L she heard about them from an "ancestral 
book." The dependence here is obvious and cannot be explained 
by the assumption of several translators or several distinct 
originals. 

On the other hand, each Greek form exhibits its own omissions 
and additions. The amplifications, it is true, are excrescenses on 
the common stock. Nevertheless, they sometimes embody fresh 
haggadic material. According to L, Esther in her prayer appeals 
to the example of the saints, from Noah to Daniel and the Three 
Youths. The last two stories are also referred to in Esther's 
prayer in the Second Targum. But again, the mention of 


14 Some instances must suffice here. The Addition C. describes how Esther 
put on the mourning clothes. The author, then, notes (5, 1) that Esther 
put off "The garments of worship." This peculiar expression (rà (uatia Ts 
0epaTeias) appears in K, A and L. In 9, 1 the text K has preserved a Helle- 
nistic expression mpocémecey Yap TÒ TpooTaypa. A and L substitute a more 
common wording, yet they retain the characteristic vocable rpoomimrev. 

15 Motzo, 260. 

16 Ginzberg IV, 424. In 1, 5, agreeing with an anonymous authority 
referred to in the First Targum, A supposes that the king celebrated a feast 
of deliverance. In 1, 12 and 1, 15, A and J (Jos., Anit. XI, 191) speak of 
the king’s repeated orders to Vashti. The same amplification in the First 
Targum. Mordecai enjoins Esther to fear God (2, 20). Cf. Ginzberg VI, 
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libri paterni as the source of Esther's inspiration, shows that the 
passage in L was invented in the transmission of the Greek text. 

The diversity of the Greek texts excludes the possibility that 
they are divergent renderings of one and the same Semitic 
original. Their homogeneity is both unexplained and unexplain- 
able if they were four versions of so many distinct originals. All 
Greek recensions agree in the sequence of episodes and verses. 
When, occasionally, in a recension the common order is broken, 
the inversion is a deliberate revision of the Greek text. That 
counts for the common additions as well as for the verses extant 
in the Hebrew Book. As long as the Greek runs parallel to the 
Hebrew, at least one of the Greek form agrees with the latter.'? 


460, n. 78. In 4, 17, L adds a quotation from Joel, 2, 15 (cf. Motzo, Versione, 
27) and describes the fasting of the Jews in terms borrowed from the Book 
of Jonah. (Cf. Justin. Dial. 108, 1; Isr. Lévi, REJ XLVII (1903), p. 161) 
A similar amplification in the Second Targum (Ginzberg IV, 418). In 4, 1, 
according to K, J and L, Mordecai protests that an innocent nation is con- 
demned. Cf. Ginzberg VI, 469, no. 125. A. and J note that it was dawn 
when Haman appeared before the king (6, 3-4). Cf. Ginzberg IV, 434. 
K, A and L (but not J which goes with the Hebrew) say that God kept sleep 
from the king (6, 1). Cf. Ginzberg IV, 434. A and J (as well as the Latin 
Cod. Complut.) describe Mordecai’s fear at Haman’s coming (6, 11) in 
general agreement with b. Meg. 16a. Josephus (Anti. XI, 209) styles Haman 
" Amalekite" according to the usua! Jewish interpretation. Cf. b. Meg. 13a. 
The prayer of the Jews in L (after 3, 15) is a patchwork of common liturgic 
expressions. 

'' Cf. Motzo, Testi (n. 3), 223-6. Note that although Josephus omits 
Mordecai's dream and its explanation (Additions A and F), both stood in J 
as Motzo (n. 8) 86-7 has shown. Jos. Anti. XI, 208 says that the king com- 
manded Mordecai to serve upon him in the palace. That comes from the 
v. 16 of the First Addition. Likewise, the names of eunuchs in Jos. Amit. 
XI, 207 come from the same Addition. 

18 Some instances must suffice. In 5, 9 the types K and A omit the new 
refusal of Mordecai to bow before Haman. L and J preserve the detail. 
In 1, 4 K, A, L (and also Syriac) omit the number in the clause ‘‘seven’”’ 
princes. J preserves it. In 1, 16, the Hebrew reads: Vashti sinned against 
"all the princes and all the peoples in all the provinces of the king Ahasverus.” 
The first "all" is omitted in A, J, and L, but preserved in K, second clause 
is omitted in K, paraphrased in A and J, but preserved in L, without the 
word “all.” This word, however, appears in Cod. M and in Cod. Complu- 
tensis. The mention of provinces is lacking in all. Greek types. (Its insertion 
in some Mss. of K is probably of hexaplaric origin.) The last two words are 
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In relation to the Megillath Esther, the four Greek types also 
exhibit the common omission of most difficult passages.. It is 
unbelievable that the Hebrew redactor should add just such 
glosses which are the despair of commentators. It is hardly 
believable that four independent translators should coincide in 
eliminating the seemingly incongrous mention of the royal kether 
(frontlet) on the head of Mordecai's horse (6, 8). Note that the 
Targums and the Syriac version translate the clause.'? 


IH 


In fact, there was only a single original translation of Esther 
into Greek. The colophon to the Greek Esther (preserved in the 
-= group K) attests that the version was made by a certain Lysi- 
machus of Jerusalem and that a copy of it was brought to Egypt 
in 78-77 B. C. E?» How, then, are the variations of the Greek 
groups to be explained? 

A glance at the apparatus criticus to the Greek Esther indi- 
cates the answer. Scribes, copying the book, sometimes delib- 


lacking in the paraphrase J and in A, but the word “king” has been pre- 
served in K and the whole clause in L. 

19 Principal common omissions are: the last clause in 1, 22 (the rest of the 
verse is extant in K and L); the second name of Esther 2, 19 (where K and 
L preserve the mention of Mordecai); (Hadassa) in 2,7; parts of 4,6 and 
6, 8 (on the frontlet of royal horses cf. Charit. de Chaerea, VI, 4, 2); the end 
of 8,10, which was already unintellegible to the doctors of the Talmud 
(b. Meg. 18a); the same words in 8, 14. Sometimes an omitted word may 
be, of course, a later gloss in the Massoretic recension. F. i. in 3, 8 all Greek 
types and the Syriac version omit the adjective in the clause "single people.” 
Likewise, the name of the king "Ahasverus'" in 1,15 or the words ‘‘who 
waited upon him" (2, 2), etc. lacking in Greek, may be later insertions in 
the Hebrew. Not counting the six additions, there are almost no interpola- 
tions common to all Greek types. Those in 2, 3 and 4, 15 are required by 
the spirit of the Greek; that God deprived the king of sleep (6, 1) is a hag- 
gadic embellishment which could occur independently to several people (it 
re-appears in the Targum). The sole common gloss to all the Greek forms 
is in 4, 2: Mordecai in his mourning clothes went to the gate of the palace 
"and stood." The corresponding Hebrew clause may have been omitted in 
the Massoretic recension. In 6, 11 the Greek agrees with a Hebrew variant 
reading found in three Mss. Cf. below n. 30. 

20 Cf. JBL, LXIII (1944), 339—62; Pfeiffer, 310. 
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erately introduced variants found in another manuscript. In 
Codex Sinaiticus, a note appended to the book of Esther states 
that a reviser of this Ms. made use of the copy of Origen's edition 
made by the hand of Pamphilus, who was martyred in 312 C. E. 
An explanatory notice of Josephus (after 7, 9) found its way into 
some minuscules of the group K.” The scribe of a manuscript 
of the Old Latin version corrected his text according to a copy 
of the class K.? A Greek codex (93), now in the British Museum, 
juxtaposes recension A and the hexaplaric text of K. A manu- 
script of the Abbey of Grotoferrata systematically amalgamates 
recensions K and A. For instance, at 6, 3 the scribe inserts reflex- 
ions of Artaxerxes from A in the text of K.» The classic edition 
of the Latin Books of the Maccabees by D. de Bryune and D. 
Sodar has shown how the original version was changed again 
and again by subsequent revisions and the independent efforts 
of scribes at translating the original in passages which attracted 
their attention. As Augustine, speaking of Latin manuscripts of 
Scripture, put it: et latinis quibuslibet emendandis graeci ad- 
hibeantur.?4 

Let us now extrapolate these observations into the textual 
history of Lysimachus’ version of Esther. His book was exposed 
more than any other to the manipulations of copyists and 
revisers. In the first place, it was a hit. Now, the fate of a very 
popular story was to be adapted again and again to the require- 
ments of different readers. A ‘‘best-seller’’ usually circulated in 
several more or less different forms. We still have three editions 
of Daniel, three of Tobit, two or three of Ecclesiasticus in Greek 
and two in Hebrew, and so on.?* The Greek Esther was no part 


21 Jos., Anit. XI, 266 (Josephus explains how the eunuch could know about 
the gallows prepared by Haman for Mordecai). The note is inserted in five 
minuscules. 

22 Cod. 356 of the library in Lyon. Cf. Motzo, Versione 7. 

* B. Motzo, Il testo greco di Ester in un ms. di Grotoferrata, 6 (offprint 
from Scritit ... dedicati Abate A. Ameli, Montecassino, 1920). 

24 August. de doct. christ. II, 11. Cf. A. Pincherle, StM VI (1930), 273-81. 
The Ethiopic version of Esther was revised twice: after Greek and after 
Hebrew. See Pereira (n. 5), p. 9. 

35 Cf. my “Notes on the Transmission of the Septuagint” in Alexander 
Marx Jubilee Volume (1950) T. 149—78 
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of Scripture, nobody took pain to preserve Lysimachus' text 
intact, as was done by the Greek Synagogue for the Pentateuch. 

Yet, unlike Tobit or Ben-Sira, the Hebrew Esther was read in 
the synagogal service each year, on the Feast of Purim. Before 
70 C. E. there were already controversies concerning the liturgic 
reading of the book. Now, the Megillath Esther, like the Torah, 
had to be translated into the vernacular at the public reading. 
A passage in the Palestinian Talmud even seems to refer to the 
Scroll of Esther written in Greek, but the text here is corrupt and 
its exact meaning disputed.” In any case, a Greek Jew, who kept 
the book of Lysimachus in his library, could hear the same story 
rendered differently into Greek every year by the synagogal 
interpreter. No wonder then, that he corrected his copy or had 
it corrected according to the Hebrew. The extant Greek types 
are often revised to bring the text into agreement with the 
“Scroll of Esther.”?7 

For instance, Lysimachus identified the Persian king with 
Artaxerxes. The recension A reverted to Ahasverus.?? Lysimachus 
called Susa a city (polis). Josephus says Susa without further 
qualification. But L returned to the Hebrew text. Ignorant of 
the exact meaning of the Hebrew term (habbirah) the reviser 
transliterated it; the Latin translator again, transliterated the 
unintellegible word. Then, ignorant copyists corrupted it. Thus, 
according to our Mss. of Latin Esther, king Artaxerxes throned 
in Susis thebari (1, 2). Vocalizing the consonants of a Hebrew 
word in 2,7 differently, Lysimachus concluded that Mordecai 
brought up Esther as his future wife. R. Meir suggested the 


. 3$ J. Rabbinowitz, Mishnah Megillah (1931), p. 12 and 17. He refers to 
T. Meg. 1, 6; b. Meg. 3a. The Scroll in Greek is referred to in Palestinian 
Talmud (Meg. 2,1, p. 73a). The passage is, unfortunately, corrupt as Prof. 
S. Lieberman informs me. He also refers to S. Krauss, Griechische Lehn- 
wörter IIL, 1741. | 

27 On the revision of J cf. J. Scheftelowitz, ‘‘Zur Kritik des Buches Esther,” 
Monatsschr. für Gesch. des Judentums XLVII (1903), 24; Cod. Alex. was 
corrected after the Hebrew text of Esther. Cf. Rozhdestvenski (n. 8), p. 10 
and Motzo, Verstone, 30—34. 

28 Josephus identifies the king with Artaxerxes I but gives both his names: 
Asverus and Artaxerxes (Ant. XI, 184). 
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same interpretation. The clause is omitted in A, but J and L 
correct the passage in agreement with the Massoretic tradition. 
In the Hebrew, Esther is Mordecai's cousin (2, 7). That appeared 
incongruous to Lysimachus. He made the young virgin Mor- 
decai’s niece. But this innovation has been preserved in J (and 
one Latin Ms.) only. In the other recensions, the text has been 
changed according to the Hebrew.?° 

Further, being read in the Synagogue and describing the origin 
of a feast, the story of Esther naturally attracted haggadic 
embellishments. And since the Greek Esther was no part of 
Scripture, these outgrowths found their way into the Greek 
Mss.3? 

Then, certain revisers indulged in improving the book by 
rhetorical amplifications “‘adding on occasion whatever things can 
be said and heard," as Jerome puts it. For instace, in 6, 3, 
the reviser A added the thoughts which according to him should 
have beset the king when Ahasverus learned that Mordecai’s 
service had not been rewarded.? 

By this process of re-writing Lysimachus' version the four 
extant types of the Greek Esther became distinct and acquired 
a more or less fixed and permanent form, although scribes did 
not care for our classification and continued to insert variants of 
one recension into manuscripts of another. These four recensions 
can be divided into two groups. First, the K type, the common 
edition which, being the standard text, may be assumed to 


29 B. Meg. 13a (le-bayith for le-bath). 

3° Jos. Anitt. XI, 198 (he calls Mordecai her uncle). Cod. Corbensis reads: 
filia fratris sui. Cf. Motzo, 262, n. 1. In the same Ms., on the other hand, 
the name of the king is Assuerus, as in A. The recension A is often corrected 
after the Hebrew text. See, e.g. 1,3; 1,4, etc., L is corrected after the 
Hebrew in 2,3; 3, 1, etc. In 1, 5 K says that the feast continued for six 
days. A and J change the figure to ‘‘seven” in agreement with the Hebrew 
(the clause is lacking in L). In some cases, a type of the Greek agrees with 
a variant reading in Hebrew. See Paton’s commentary ad 6,6 and 8,5. 
Some times Greek types reproduce different readings of Hebrew. See ib. 
ad 1, 6. 

31 See above n. 16. 

? Hier. Praef. in Esth. Similar amplifications in A are numerous (5, 14; 
6, 3; 7, 2; 7, 5; 7, 10, etc.). 
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represent Lysimachus' version without great adulteration. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that K alone has preserved the 
colophon which records the acquisition of the translation by a 
Jewish library in Egypt, probably in Alexandria. That shows 
that the text K goes back directly to this Alexandrian exemplar 
of Lysimachus' book. Josephus naturally omitted the biblio- 
graphical record in his paraphrase, even if he found the notice 
in J. Neither A nor L has the colophon. It seems, further, that 
J, L and A are not three mutually independent revisions of 
Lysimachus’ book, but derived from a common ancestor, an 
abbreviated edition of the Greek Esther.4 It is impossible to 
determine the origin of this source of AJL. The recension J, 
as has been mentioned, existed in Rome in 93-4. But at about 
the same date, Clement of Rome seems to quote Esther after 
L.35 At last, the type A which uses a technical term of Hel- 
lenistic administration, must be pre-Roman.$ The shortened 
edition AJL was, thus, published in the first century B. C. E. 


33 The recension K, of course, has not always preserved Lysimachus' text. 
For instance, the authentic (because Hellenistic) reading ''friends" (of the 
king) in 2, 2 has been preserved in J and L only; K and A are here corrected 
after the Hebrew “‘servants.’’ Since the feast of Purim was celebrated on the 
14th (and 15th) Lysimachus substituted “14” for the “13th” (Adar) of the 
Hebrew. This reading has been preserved in all four recensions in the First 
Decree, v. 6 (cf. Jos., Antt. XI, 219) and also in 3, 7 (where J omits the whole 
verse). In 9,1 it is extant in Cod. Sin. and Jos., Antt. XI, 286 (Codd. A 
and W). L alone gives this reading in 8, 12 and in the Second Edict v. 20. 
Yet, it must be authentic because in the latter passage the king proclaims 
this day as a festal one. 

34 For instance in 3, 7; 3, 8 and 6, 16 AJL contain the same glosses. The 
epithet of God in the second edict (v. 8) ra mavra émruparoUvros in K, 
becomes “‘all-seeing” in A (karomwrevovros), J (XI, 280: é$opóvros), and L 
(considerantis). 

33 Clem. Roman. I Corinth. 55: ù reNela, xarà wiotw 'EoOnp... ntlwoe 
Tov wavroeronTyny decroTrnv. The quotation is from the Addition D (after 
5, 1). But the text of Clemens agrees with L alone (invocato Domino qui 
omnia conspicit). K and A don’t have the word “Lord”? and A does not 
have the epithet pantepoptes. 

36 In 8, 18 (9, 13 in Hebrew) according to A, Esther asks for execution of 
Haman's sons. The king answers: 'yuwéc0c. On this form of royal decision 
cf. e. g. Cl. Preaux, L'economie royale des Lagides (1939), 487, Welles ad 
70, 3; L. Robert, Bull. corr. hell. 1926, 470. Cf. also I. S. 185. 
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We must realize that ancient readers, no less than up-to-date 
Americans, liked ''digests'' of best sellers. Epitomes were in vogue 
in the time of Lysimachus. The five volumes of Jason of Cyrene 
were reduced to one by the compiler of II Maccabees, ‘‘in view 
of the flood of lines" in the original? When, later, Fourth 
Maccabees had been rendered into Latin, this book, of the same 
size as the Greek Esther, appeared too long to the average reader, 
and has been preserved in hagiographic Mss. only. But the 
shortened edition of the same version became included in many 
Mss. of the Latin Bible. Esther, however, being a canonical 
work, its shortened recensions could not replace the complete 
text. 


IV 


This brings before us a second much-debated question. How 
shall we explain the differences between the version of Lysima- 
chus and the Hebrew Esther? The answer is given by Jerome, 
who surely knew the subject. He tells us that, except in Scripture, 
where "even the word order is mystic", the ancient translators 
tried to express only the sense of the original, omitting, adding 
and changing the text. He also notes, "how much the Sep- 
tuaginta translators added from their own, how much they 
skipped." 5» That settles the question. The Hebrew Esther 


37 II Macc. 2, 24: Trò xŭua r&v &pijuov. The expression has been misunder- 
stood by all translators and commentators. Arithmos here means the number 
of standard lines in the book, according to stichometry. Cf. the indications 
of the number of the verses at the end of each book in the Bible. Cf. S. 
Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 24. 

38 H. Doerrie, Passio SS. Machabaeorum, p. 9 (Abhandl. Goetting. Gesellsch. 
der Wissensch. III F. # 22, 1938). 

39 Hier. Ep. 57, 5: profiteor me in interpretatione Graecorum absque scrip- 
turis sacris, ubi el verborum ordo mysterium est, non verbum e verbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu. He, then, refers to Cicero's translations from the Greek. 
Quanta in ilhs praetermiserit, quanta. addiderit, quanta. mutaverit. Further 
(ib. 11) he says: longum est nunc evolvere quanto Septuaginta de suo addi- 
derint, quanta dimiserint. It is easy to illustrate Jerome’s words by examples. 
The Latin version of IV Macc. inserts the passage II Macc. 7, 26-29 after 
IV Macc. 12,11. Cf. H. Dörries (n. 38), p. 37. The Greek translation of 
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being no sacred writing, Lysimachus was free to adapt the 
original to the needs and requirements of the Greek-speaking 
Jews. 

Lysimachus follows his original pretty closely. That, plus 
the influence (and imitation) of the Septuagint, gives a "Biblical" 
coloring to his book. Yet, his language is idiomatic and the 
Greek Esther does not read like a translation. Like every 
dexterous Greek writer, Lysimachus fits his style to the subject. 
The prayers inserted in the book sound so authentic that in the 
opinion of many students they were translated from Hebrew.4? 
Yet, the supplications in II and III Maccabees which surely 
never existed in Hebrew are no less “‘Biblical.’’ The authors of 
these pieces wanted precisely to produce this impression. They 
could not imagine that Esther, or her people, would utter any but 
traditional prayers in need. On the other hand, describing 
Esther's dangerous going to the king, Lysimachus draws on 
resources of Greek rhetoric. While her face is cheerful, her heart 
shrinks from fear. Twice she faints during the audience. The 
first time, she is able to lean upon her maid, later she falls down. 
Lysimachus made a particularly conscious effort at fine writing 
in compsoing two royal edicts. Here, he skillfully imitates the 
heavy bureaucratic prose of his time, with its long sentences, 
use of rare words, and the high moralizing tone. Haman not 
only bears the title of the Seleucid grand vizir;? he also writes 


Jerome's Vita Malchi, made, as it seems, by Sophronius, a friend of the 
author, omits many passages, including Jerome's preface, and adds many 
new sentences and ideas. Cf. H. C. Jameson, Transact. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
1938, 411. Historia Monachorum became anonymous in Oriental versions 
and was attributed to Jerome in Latin translation. Cf. R. Reitzenstein, 
Historia Monachorum (1916), p. 3. 

40 Cf. Pfeiffer, 308. Against the hypothesis of translation of the Additions © 
cf. e. g. Rozhestvensky (n. 8) 146-50. He points out, e. g., that the book 
uses the same terminology with regard to the royal journal in Mordecai's 
dream (Add. A, v. 14), in 2, 22 and in 6,1. The prayers of Esther and 
Mordecai and Mordecai's dream which (in Aramaic) follow the Megillath 
Esther in some Hebrew Mss. are derived from Josephus, through Josippon. 
Cf. Paton, 42; Ginzberg VI, 469, no. 123. 

^ First Edict: roU Tera'yu€vov éri r&v mpocddwy Kal devrépov waTpos 
nuav. Cf. I. S. 197 and 43. In the Second Edict, the king says of Haman: 
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as one. It is a pity that the style and language of the Greek 
Esther have never been studied. The book gives a quite favor- 
able impression of the Greek used in Jerusalem in the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus.*? 

In rendering the Hebrew text, Lysimachus strives for clarity, 
a literary quality which was regarded supreme in his time. He 
changes, omits, and adds short glosses for this reason. For 
instance, he inserts the name of Esther’s father which is given in 
the Massoretic recension in 2, 15 only, as soon as the future queen 
is mentioned (2,7). Speaking of the conspiracy of the two 
eunuchs, the Hebrew says briefly but obliquely: ‘‘and the matter 
was investigated and found (to be so) and they were both 
hanged on a gallows” (2, 23). Compare the Greek: “The king 
questioned both eunuchs and hanged them.” The verse con- 
tinues in Hebrew as follows: ‘‘and it was written in the book of 
daily records before the king.’’ Here Lysimachus expands for 
the sake of lucidity since this entry into the royal journal is of 
decisive importance for the plot. Thus, the Greek reads: ‘‘and 
the king ordered to deposit for remembrance in the royal library 
about Mordecai’s loyalty in praise of him." 


TO devTEepov Tov BactArLKov Apdvov rpdcwrov Siare\eiv. Cf. H. Volkmann, 
Philol. CXII (1937), 235-316. It is remarkable that in the First Edict, 
speaking of himself, Artaxerxes uses now the singular, now the plural, the 
latter when referring to “the Crown.” This was the style of Hellenistic 
monarchs in the third century (cf. already Plato Ep. XIII, 361a). Cf. 
Welles (n. 15) ad no. 1,65. Later, the Ptolemies seem to have used the 
plural only in their official letters as the fictitious documents in III Maccabees 
show. The Seleucids may have continued the older style. See Welles, 70, 4 
and Mithridates’ letters ib. 73-4. The Persian Kings always used the sin- 
gular, even in letters fabricated by Greek rhetors. It is, on the other hand, 
possible that Lysimachus has re-worked some authentic royal letter of the 
third century, as Ps. Aristeas did it. Cf. for the latter W. L. Westermann, 
“Enslaved Persons,” Amer. Journ. of Phil. LIX (1938), 1-30. Note that in 
his fictituous letter, the king of Ps. Aristeas (35-40) also uses both numbers. 
But it is a personal message. In schools, students learned to imitate models 
of style (see e. g. Cic. ad Herenn. 1, 2, 3), and copies of authentic documents 
were used as models. Cf. H-I. Marrou, Histoire d'éducation dans l'antiquité 
(1946), 179. 

# There is no Egyptian flavor in the Greek Esther, as commentators 
maintain, following B. Jacob, ‘‘Das Buch Esther,” ZAW. X (1890), 280-90. 
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Elucidation means interpretation. Lysimachus (like all com- 
mentators after him) was at a loss to understand why Vashti 
refused to appear before her royal husband. But, at least, he 
had his idea why she was called: ‘‘to make her queen and put the 
diadem around (sc. her head)." This insertion (1, 11) transforms 
the insolent wish of a drunken sultan into the official ceremony 
of anadeixis where a new queen was solemnly presented to the 
people. Accordingly, by means of another gloss, Lysimachus 
made the first feast to the celebration of royal marriage (1, 5).^ 

In the Hebrew Esther, the feast of Purim follows the day of 
victory. The day of joy is that on which the Jews found rest. 
But Lysimachus was used to Hellenic celebration of the anni- 
versary day of a battle. He accordingly changed the date of 
slaughter. For the Hebrew author (and his rabbinic commen- 


Traits and terms which are regarded as Ptolemaic are simply Hellenistic. 
See e. g. such words as áóeAQ? (below n. 46), äġeoıs (2, 18). Cf. I Macc. 
13.34; Sardis VII, 14 2, etc. BuBdAtaddpos (3, 13), a term which occurs in 
Papyri, Polybius, etc. but not elsewhere in Greek Bible; éxOeua (8, 17). 
depareia (Add. D v. 9) for the royal household. Cf. e. g. Pol. V, 56, 7 and 
IS, p. 36; kwuapxac (2, 3). Cf. for (Ptolemaic) Syria M. Rostovtzeff, Social 
History of the Hellenistic World (1940), 344; otxovduor (1, 8). Cf. I. S. 26. 
Some terms such as archisomatophylax (2,21) and Basilikoi grammateis (9, 3) 
are, however, not attested for the present outside Egypt. But the latter 
term is used by Lysimachus in a meaning unknown in Egypt. On the other 
hand, many technical terms are positively those used in Seleucid administra- 
tion, but not in Egypt. See, e. g., yafopuAakioy (3, 9. Cf. I. S. 127); dva- 
rayna (First Edict v. 4), a word which never occurs in Ptolemaic documents. 
Cf. e. g. M-T. Lenger, “Les lois et ordonnances des Lagides,” Chron. d'Égypte 
no. 37 (1944), 111. O&¢ ouvpBotrAor ib. for royal council. Cf. Antiochus 
Epiphanes’ letter in Jos., Antt. XII, 263 and G. Corradi, Studi Ellemistici 
(1929), 243; romapxor (in the heading of the First Edict) is used again in 
"Seleucid" and not ''Ptolemaic" meaning. Cf. H. Bengtson, Die Strategie 
in der hellenistischen Zeit 11 (1944), 25. The title r&v dvayKkaiwy diXov in 
Jos., Antt. XI, 254 (L: 5, 12: necessarius inter omnes amicos eius. Cf. Motzo, 
Versione, 27) is perhaps a periphrasis of the title cvyyevyns. Cf. I. S. 42. 
On the title Mido évóo£oc (6, 9) cf. I. S. 42. 

4 But cf. Cibot, '"Paralléle des moeurs... des Chinois avec... le livre 
d'Esther,” Mémoires concernant l'histoire ... des Chinois XIV (1789), 360. 

44 On the anadeixis cf. Mélanges Boisacq (1937), 1119-22. The explanation 
that the feast was that of Vashti’s marriage was also suggested by the rabbis. 
Ginzberg VI, 452, n. 6. 45 Above n. 33. 
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tators) Esther's fright before Ahasverus is normal. Lysimachus 
suppresses her tears and supplication when she approaches the 
king again after Haman's fall (8, 3). And if Esther faints twice 
when coming to the king uncalled, she has the tact to explain it 
to him graciously: ‘I saw thee, my lord, as an angel of God.” 
The view of a divine being, super-human in terror or even in 
beauty, shakes the spectator with fright. Artaxerxes is not less 
courteous. He leaps from the throne to take Esther in his arms 
and comfort her: “I am thy brother.” A ray of Hellenistic 
love-etiquette here penetrates into a seraglio.4ó 

Mordecai's refusal to bow down to Haman already perplexed 
rabbinical commentators of Esther. Falling down before a 
superior was a common custom in the Orient. Ruth fell on her 
face before Boaz. But the Greeks always refused this honor to 
a human being, even if he was the great king. When Alexander 
the Great, in accordance with Persian etiquette, demanded the 
proskynesis, Callisthenes retorted that this obeisance is fit to be 
performed before the gods alone. Lysimachus let Mordecai say 
in his prayer that he refuses to bow down to any but God. In 
the eyes of a Jew educated in Hellenic manner, Mordecai now 
appeared as another Callisthenes. His insolence, heavily put 
on by some Talmudic commentators, is here transformed into a 
defense of human dignity. 

Mordecai's prayer is one of six completely new sections added 
by Lysimachus to his original. It is strange that the origin of 
these additions should have been questioned.4? The two Aramaic 


*6 For swooning expressing awe cf. e. g., Charit. de Chaerea III, 6, 4; IV, 9, 1, 
etc. Jos.. Antt. XI, 295 introduces another erotic motiv in the tale. Cf. 
M. Braun, Griechischer Roman (1934), 41. In the Midrash, Esther before 
the king, like Nehemiah in the same situation (Neh. 2,2 and 4) tacitly 
prays. Cf. Ginzberg IV, 428. On the title "sister" given to the queens in 
Hellenistic monarchies (also by the Seleucids) cf. M. Holleaux, Etudes 
d'épigraphie YII (1942), 180. Note that Midr. Esth. on 5, 1 obviously depends 
on the Greek Book: Esther swooning places her head on the maid to the 
right of her; king kisses her. She explains that she was overcome by his 
dignity (Kabodh, cf. doxa in Greek). 

*! Cf. now W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great II (1948), 359-60. Cf. e.g. 
Herod. VII, 36; Plut. Them. 27. 

** Cf. n. 1, Motzo, 247-264, holds that the Additions cannot be parts of 
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translations of Esther in the same manner enrich the tale with 
numerous insertions which surely were never a part of the 
original. 

German theologians themselves, who had a weak faith or none 
in Providence, pedantically discovered that the Hebrew Esther 
lacks the religious element because it does not expressly refer to 
the Lord. According to them, the translator added prayers to 
remedy this deficiency. In this case, however, Lysimachus would 
have interspersed the translated text with divine names. In 
point of.fact, when translating, he adds a reference to God 
twice only, and in both cases to make the plot clearer: it was 
God who deprived the king of sleep in a fateful night (6, 1). 
Then, when Haman's wife advises him not to fight Mordecai 
(6, 13), Lysimachus adds the reason: ''for the living God is with 
him." In the same way, Lysimachus inserted supplications to 
make it clear to himself and his readers not only how but also 
why the Jews were rescued from Haman. Esther’s prayer: 
“Turn the heart of the king" is echoed by the words: ‘God 
changed the spirit of the king into mildness” which Lysimachus 
adds in the scene of the audience with the king. Esther was not 
the first woman who had interceded for her people before God. 
Judith preceeded her. But in order to be heard in heaven, the 
intercession must be uttered by a saintly person. In her situation 
as the spouse of a pagan sovereign, Esther was not and could not 
have been an observant Jewess.? To understand how, then, 
she could effect the rescue of the Chosen People, Lysimachus let 
the queen say in her prayer that she only by necessity accepted 
"the bed of the uncircumcised” and remained in the faith of her 


the translation because these interpolations contradict the Hebrew text. He 
supposes that they are fragments of a Hellenistic adaptation of Esther. 
In fact, as we shall see, the additions are an integral part of the Greek 
Esther. 

49 On God's names in the Greek Esther cf. W. W. Baudissin, Kyrzos I 
(1929), 281-4. The ancient Jewish commentators clearly saw God's hand 
behind the human pupets acting in Esther. See e. g. Midr. Kohel. 4, 12. 

s° Cf. N. Johannson, Parakletoi, Diss. Lund, 1940, p. 68. On the question 
of Esther’s orthodoxy cf. Ginzberg VI, 456, n. 55; 460, n. 25; b. Meg. 
13b. 
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fathers. The thema is prepared 2,20 where Lysimachus con- 
strued the Hebrew text as meaning that in the seraglio Esther 
continued to keep the Law. 


V 


Two other additions are inserted to explain the conflict between 
Haman and the Jews. Since Timaeus (ca. 250 B. C. E.) it had 
become a fashion in Greek historiography to quote documents 
verbatim. Authors of historical novels began to use the same 
literary device to set forth vital points of the story. Exercises 
in writing letters expressing some historical situation were part 
of the school program. The student, for instance, had to write 
a letter which Alexander the Great could have dispatched to the 
defeated Persian king. Inasmuch as the Jewish authors, who 
wrote in Greek, necessarily passed a Greek rhetorical course, 
they accepted this Hellenistic fad. 

Two edicts of Artaxerxes in the Greek Esther belong to the 
same species, as Jerome has already noted. They are composed 
symmetrically: a blast against the Jews is answered by a counter- 
blast against Haman. This correlation explains the divergence 
between the headings. The first document begins as follows: 
"The great king Artaxerxes...says thus." This is the tradi- 
tional form of a Persian edict which everybody knew from 
Herodotus and Thycydides. The second document is couched 
in the form of Hellenistic “letters patent”: “The great king 
Artaxerxes . . . greetings.” The variation is intentional: writing 
against the Jews, the king uses the style of the Persian despot. 
Intervening in behalf of the Jews, he employs polite language 
of Hellenistic chancelleries: ‘‘you shall do well not to give effect 
to the letters sent to you by Haman.’’s? This device of variation 


5* On the “epistolary” prostagma cf. Lenger (n. 42), 111-2. Ignoring the 
intentions of Lysimachus, a reviser, whose correction has been preserved by 
L (and by Jerome) substituted the Greek formula for the Persian heading 
in the First Edict. Cf. Philo ap. P. Wendland, Neu-entdeckte Fragmente 
Philos (1891), p. 55: KeXebovot kal mpoorárrovoiw ĝovňois eoróTaL, 
évTéAAovTat O€ didot. 

52 Kadas otv rounoere. This Hellenistic formula lingers on in the time of 
Lysimachus. Cf. e.g. Berliner Griech. Urkunden VIII, 1786 (51-0 B.C. E.); 
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in headings and style was, of course, no invention of Lysimachus. 
A hellenistic rhetor, for instance, fabricated a dossier concerning 
Hippocrates. King Artaxerxes here always uses the Greek 
formula of salutation in his letters. But when he is angered by 
Hippocrates' refusal to come to his court, and orders to seize 
him, the heading is changed to the Persian style: Artaxerxes 
"thus says." 55 In the First Edict, developing a hint of the 
Hebrew book (3, 8) Lysimachus lets the king give the reasons of 
persecution. They center on Jewish exclusiveness. More or less 
similar charges against Israel were proferred by anti-Jewish 
writers contemporaneous with Lysimachus.** We shall deal with 
these incriminations presently. A modern commentator sug- 
gested that these arguments put into the mouth of Haman reveal 
the permanent causes of "anti-semitism." This is not, however, 
the opinion of Lysimachus himself. He rather thinks that 
slandering of the Jews is a device of traitors. Artaxerxes explains 
that in his second edict. Haman, a Macedonian,55 sought by 


1826 (52-1 B.C. E.); letter from Athens to Delphes, Hesperia, 1940, p. 86 
(ca. 37 B.C.). The Hebrew Esther says (8.9) that the Second Letter of 
Artaxerxes was sent to the Jews and to royal officials. Lysimachus changed 
the statement according to the Hellenistic usage; the Jews receive a copy of 
the orders dispatched to royal officials. Accordingly, in the version 8.11 
gives the content of this communication to the Jews followed by the text of 
the royal edict. 

53 Ps. Hippocr. Ep. VII. On this correspondence cf. R. Philippson, Rhein. 
Mus. LXXVII (1928), 293-328. Cf. also the variation of headings in ficti- 
tious correspondence of Heraclitus, Ep. II and III, on which see I. Heine- 
mann, RE. Suppl. V, 228-32; the apocryph letters in Dionys. Halic. Hist. 
Rom. XIX, on which cf. Class. Phil. XLII (1947), 137-40. The same device 
in letters in Greek romances. See e. g. Charit, de Chaerea IV, 4, 7; IV, 5,8; 
IV, 6, 4; VIII, 4,5; Achill. Tatius I, 3; II, 6; V, 18; V, 20. 

s4 Cf. generally I. Heinemann, RE. Suppl. V, 20; J. Juster, Les Juifs dans 
L'empire romain 1, 1914, 46. | 

ss Haman is called “Macedonian” in the document (and 9, 24) while he is 
"Bougaious" elsewhere (First Add. 16; 3, 1; 9, 10). There is no contradic- 
tion between both statements. Under certain conditions, change of national- 
ity was possible in Hellenistic monarchies. Haman, a Macedonian, became 
"Bougaios" in Persian service. The name is probably an attempt at under- 
standing Haman’s epithet in the Hebrew text. Bovyatos means "bully" in 
Greek. In the Massoretic recension, Haman is ''Agagite" and already 
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destruction of the Jews to transfer the Persian kingdom to the 
Macedonians. | | 

The edicts in the Greek Esther (and in III Maccabees) intro- 
duce a new feature in Jewish historiography: the presentation of 
the views of both conflicting parties. There is nothing similar in 
the Ancient Near East. The thundering voice of Elijah deafens 
us to the answer of Jezebel. We hear the Maccabees but not their 
foes. The Greek author always gave the other side a hearing. 
Educated in Greek rhetoric, Lysimachus works out objectively 
and opposes the arguments of Haman and of Mordecai. Both 
edicts of Artaxerxes are written by his viziers. The Targums 
borrowed the idea from Lysimachus and gave an admirable 
summary of charges advanced against the Jews by their de- 
tractors.5 It is a pity that modern Jewish historiography has 
lost this Hellenic feature of presenting the Hamanic opinion 
objectively, exactly and with understanding.s” 


VI 


A third pair of additions begins and concludes the Greek 
Esther. The book opens with a dream of Mordecai’s; it ends with 
Mordecai’s discovery that the symbols seen in the dream an- 
nounced the events narrated in the book. Mantic dreams are, 


Josephus knew this reading (above n. 16). That makes improbable the 
seductive hypothesis that the name is corrupted from ‘“‘Gog” of Ez. 38. Cf. 
P. Haupt, ''Notes on Esther," Old Testament Studies ... in Memory of W. R. 
Harper 1 (1908), 141. It may be the name of some Turanian tribe. But 
Lysimachus could well understand the unknown name as referring to the 
apocalyptic people from the North. Num. 24.7 the Greek version reads: 
God's “Kingdom shall be higher than Gog” (Hebrew: Agog). Cf. W. F. A. 
Albright, “The Oracles of Balaam,” JBL LXIII (1944), 222, n. 106. Lysi- 
machus probably wrote “‘Gogaios”’ which in transmission became ‘“‘Bougaios”. 
Similarly the name of the eunuch which the Massorets read Hege (Jerome: 
Egei) became Gai in the recension K (2, 8; 2, 14); Gogaios (2, 3) and Bougaios 
(2, 8) in the recension A. Other conjectures: J. Hoschander, The Book of 
Esther (1923), 23; J. Lewy, “The Feast of the 14th Day of Adar," Hebr. 
Union Coll. Ann. XIV (1939), 134. 

56 Cf. Ginzberg VI, 466, n. 115. 

57 Cf. Arist. Aves, 375: GX’ amr’ éxOpav Snra wodAd pavOdvover of codol. 
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of course, to be met everywhere. Like Mordecai, the Nubian 
king Tanutamon (663 B. C. E.) saw two serpents in a dream. His 
soothsayers immediately interpreted the vision as promising him 
the dominion over both, the North as well as the South of 
Egypt.53 The retarded interpretation, given post factum, of 
course, nullifies the prophetic value of a vision. 

In Greek literature, however, the fashion was set to describe 
allegoric dreams, even if they remained without effect on the 
action. Here, the vision is only a literary device of stimulating 
the reader’s curiosity. In the poem of Apollonius of Rhodes, 
Medea in a dream sees her own future in symbols. She is unable 
to understand their meaning. The reader, however, recognizes 
the fulfillment of the prophecy in the forthcoming events. In a 
play of Diphilus, the slave Daemones relates his dream the 
significance of which is hidden from him. The development of 
actions enlightens him and, like Mordecai, he is, then, able to 
interpret his vision.5? 

A new episode is attached to the dream of Mordecai. He 
learns of a plot of two eunuchs and informs the king about it. 
This is an obvious doublet of the story narrated in the Hebrew 
book and also translated by Lysimachus (2, 21-3). Why, then, 
two parallel stories in the Greek Esther? When an ancient author, 
particularly, an Oriental historian, had before him two or more 
variants of the same story, he rarely ventured to make a choice. 
He rather supposed that the different versions were narrations of 
different events, and tried to co-ordinate the variants to the best 
of his knowledge and ability. Everybody knows how the same 
incidents are reported twice or three times in mutually exclusive 
parallel narratives in the historical parts of Scripture. In the 
Hellenistic East, Jews told various stories with considerable 


58 J. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt IV (1906), 320. 

59 Apoll. Rhod. Argon. III, 615; Plaut. Rudens, 593 and 774 (after Diphi- 
lus). Cf. J. B. Stearns, Studies of the Dream in Latin Epic and Drama, 
Thesis, Princeton, 1927, p. 40; W. S. Messer, The Drama in Greek Tragedy 
(1918), 32. Cf. also e. g. Xen. Anab. III, 1. 
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differences in detail about the Queen Esther and the vizier 
Mordecai. A mural in the synagogue at Dura-Europos shows 
the king and Esther together in a scene which seems to be 
unknown in the extant written sources. The author of the 
Hebrew Book of Esther collected and edited only a part of this 
lore. Lysimachus, however, also heard another version of the 
conspiracy of eunuchs. It seems that a dream led Mordecai to 
discover the criminal plot. Conspiracies hatched by royal 
eunuchs being no rare occurrence in the East, Lysimachus con- 
jectured that his hero had saved the king twice. Accordingly, he 
re-arranged his sources. Following, as we have seen, a Greek 
literary manner, he relegated the interpretation of the dream at 
the end of the book. But to him the symbols of this dream hinted 
at the fate of the chosen people. This interpretation thus formed 
a perfect conclusion to the Greek Esther and summarized its 
meaning. ''So God remembered His people, and justified His 
inheritance." 


60 A high official in Babylonia, under Darius I, bears the name Mar-duk-a. 
A. Ungnad, ZAW, LVIII (1940-1), 244. An apocryphal tale of Esther which 
seems to have escaped the attention of scholars, is referred to by Origen, 
ad Roman. IX, 2 (ad 12, 3): reperimus autem nos in quadam secretiore libello 
scriptum quasi angelum quemdam esse gratiae... Ananehel enim dicitur, quod 
est interpretatum Gratia Dei. Hoc ergo scriptura illa continebat quod missus 
esset a Domino iste angelus ad Esther ut ei gratiam daret apud regem (Patr. 
Graec. XI, 718). B. Meg. 15b, mentions an angel who enveloped Esther's 
countenance with grace when she approached the king. Cf. Ginzberg IV, 
428. The painting in the synagogue of Dura-Europos. M. Rostovtzeff Dura- 
Europos (1938) pl. XXII. Surprising is that in the scene depicting the dis- 
patching of the Second Edict Mordecai is not represented. Commentators 
seem to have overlooked this fact. See e.g. J. Leveen, The Hebrew Bible in 
Art (1944), p. 42; R. Wischnitzer, The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of 
the Dura Synagogue (1948), 29. E. C. Kraeling in The Excavations of Dura- 
Europos, VI Preliminary Report (1936), 361-2. It is remarkable that the 
name of the king, inscribed beside his figure, is h-sh-h-i-r-sh that is Xerxes 
(cf. A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 1923 ad no. 2, 1). Al-Birüni as well as a 
Persian Jewish poet Shahin give other variants of the story. Cf. W. Bacher, 
"Zwei jüdisch-persische Dichter" (Jahresbericht d. Landesrabbinerschule in 
Budapest XXX (1906-7). Al-Biriini, Chronology (transl. E. Sachau), p. 212. 
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VII 


Even more than Megillath Esther, Lysimachus’ book is a 
Te Deum of victory. In the Hebrew work the threatened 
extermination of the Jews is a historical accident. We are in 
the world of sultans described here not less realistically than in 
the Arabian Nights. The despot who delivers a people to his 
vizier without even knowing its name, is the same who before 
puts away his wife by caprice and, then, executes his vizier on 
the word of Esther. As an ancient Jewish commentator puts it: 
Ahasverus sacrificed his wife to his friend and later again his 
friend to his wife. Haman himself plans the massacre to ''save 
face" because a Jewish courtier has provoked him. Likewise, 
the spirit of revenge which German professors hypocritically 
blame on the book is a part of the plot. To suggest, as has been 
done, that Esther should have shown pity to Haman, is the same 
as to blame Portia for not recovering for Shylock the money 
lent to Antonio. 

Re-moulding the tale, which would have charmed the jealous 
sultan of Scheherezade, to requirements of Greek logic and 
Greek rhetoric, Lysimachus unwittingly leads the Greek reader 
astray. 


6: Cf. E. Renan, Histoire du peuple d'Israel IV, 163. 

62 Ginzberg IV, 379. A tale of rivalry between an Armenian and a Jewish 
courtier of the Ottoman sultan Mahmud II which ended with the Jew's 
defeat in 1820 reads like a modern version of the conflict between Mordecai 
‘and Haman. Cf. M. Franco, "Les Juifs dans l'empire ottoman," Rev. étud. 
Juiv. XXVI (1893), 115. Ner-Kong, a Tartar, and omnipotent minister of 
the Chinese Emperor K'ien-Lung (1735-1795) tried to expell the Catholic 
missionaries in China in the (mistaken) belief that one of them had not 
been courteous to him. He was executed in 1748. The imperial decree issued 
on this occasion reminds one of the Second Edict of Artaxerxes in the Greek 
Esther. Cf. Cibot (n. 43) XV, 8 and 182. In 1880 a Persian general, himself 
a Kurd, passed over to his tribesmen during a Kurdish raid. Later he sur- 
rendered to the Persians under promise of pardon. Nevertheless, he was 
shot from a cannon's mouth and his sons were cruelly executed. A Christian 
missionary, who was at this time in Persia, notes: "When we remember 
their treason, and their participation in the horrible massacre... we need 
not stop to condemn the manner in which death was meted out to them." 
S. G. Wilson, Persian Life and Customs (3rd ed. 1895), 119. 
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The whole Purim story hinges on Esther keeping her origin 
secret. Otherwise, Haman would be unable to plot against the 
kin of the queen. Lysimachus translated the verses stating 
that Esther had not disclosed her descent (2, 10 and 20), yet, he 
let her say in her prayer that she had not eaten at Haman’s 
table, nor had honored the king’s feast, nor drunk the sacrificial 
wine. That renders the whole plot absurd. Racine has escaped 
the flagrant contradiction only by a subterfuge: his Esther hates 
the heathen feasts but does not pretend to have avoided them. 

By such light touches, Lysimachus changes the features of 
his characters. His sultana is no less pious than Alexandra, the 
spouse of Alexander Jannaeus. Artaxerxes is innocently deceived 
by Haman who attacks the Jews in pursuit of a political plan. 
And insolent Mordecai explains in his prayer that he is ready to 
kiss Haman’s feet for the salvation of Israel. Note this pathetic 
expression of the “minority complex.’’ The often quoted 
Talmudic saying that ‘all Israelites are responsible for one 
another" refers to their responsibility before God. Mordecai 
speaks as a Jew of the Dispersion where the whole group is 
judged after the behavior of any of its members. He speaks like 
a metic in a Greek folis, who has to be in awe of the meanest of 
citizens. 

In the Hebrew book the authorization is given to the Jews to 
“stand for their life”, because a royal edict, even if Haman 
obtained it by foul means, cannot be reversed. Taken aback by 


63 Similarly, in Chariton’s romance, Callirhoe, without any rational ground, 
conceals her marriage from Dionysius (II, 5,11). But otherwise, the latter 
would have sent the heroine back to Syracuse, and Chariton would have had 
to invent a new plot. Likewise, if Haman does not name the condemned 
nation before the king (3, 8), it is a literary device so that the king may 
later reward ‘Mordecai the Jew” (6,10). Midrashic developments, — and 
even Racine, — making the king aware of the anti-Jewish edict issued in his 
name, spoil the artistic effect of the peripetia in Ahasverus’ bed-room. As 
to the possibility of Esther concealing her descent cf. N. M. Penzer, The 
Harem (1936), 179-82 and particularly Cibot (n. 43), 487. 

64 Sanh. 27b, etc. For psychology of metics in a Greek polis cf. Herod. 
Mimiamb. I1: Eurip. Erecht. fr. 362 Nauck; Philo de spec. leg. II, 168. At 
Cos the citizen marriage was still endogmatic ca. 200 B. C. E. W. Ditten- 
berger, Syll. inscr. graec. (3rd ed.) III, 1023. 
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this legal paradox, Lysimachus interpreted the clause (8, 3), as 
meaning that no man should oppose the edict in behalf of the 
Jews issued in King's name by Mordecai. This new document 
expressly cancels Haman's orders. But now the Jewish massacre 
of their enemies has no justification. It becomes a pure act of 
revenge which punishes by death not an injury but malice.6 
Yet, it is permissible to doubt that Lysimachus was shocked by 
this inconsistency. By slight adjustments he has put the Purim 
tale into a new focus. 

The meaning which he gives to the story is expressed by 
Lysimachus himself and twice. In Mordecai’s dream and in its 
interpretation, the Jew as such is opposed to the Getniles. All 
the nations prepared themselves to fight “‘the righteous nation”. 
God had ‘‘before him two lots, one for Israel and another for 
the Gentiles." In a day of judgement, the Lord has chosen the 
lot of Israel and saved His people. The story of Purim is now 
another tale of the eternal conflict between “the people of God” 
and "'all the nations." 

Lysimachus must have written under the reign of Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76 B. C. E.). At this date, the simple dichotomy 
of his book was already out of fashion. The Jewish opposition 
to the Hasmonean king called in Demetrius III, a Seleucid, and 
the civil war lasted some six years in Judaea. Of course, Lysima- 
chus may have been a die-hard of uncompromising nationalism. 
Yet, another feature of his work complicates its appreciation. 


VIII 


As has been said above, Lysimachus in two edicts of Arta- 
xerxes presents and balances pro- and anti-Jewish arguments, 
such as obviously were circulated in his time, about 100 B. C. E., 
by adversaries and apologists of Israel. The Hellenistic rulers 
(and even before them the Oriental monarchs) in their edicts 
used to present the reasons for the king’s actions. Accordingly, 
in his Persecution order, Artaxerxes explains that endeavouring 
to restore to his dominions peace “which is longed for by all 


6s Lysimachus shortened the description of massacre (9, 2; 9, 5; 9, 16). 
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men," he learned from Haman the cause of difficulties. A certain 
ill-willed people, scattered in all nations throughout the civilized 
world, follows the laws which make it hostile to all men. For the 
same reason, it rejects the orders of kings, so that the stabiliza- 
tion of the government cannot be brought about. 

Jewish exclusiveness surprised and irritated the Greeks from 
the beginning. Hecataeus, the first Greek author to describe the 
chosen people, already pointed to “something inhuman and 
anti-alien" in their manner of life. According to I Maccabees, 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, forbidding Jewish worship wrote ‘‘that 
all should be one people and that every one should give up his 
(peculiar) customs." The Jewish historian probably quotes from 
the statement of the reasons for Antiochus’ decision in the latter’s 
edict. It is possible that Lysimachus here echoed Epiphanes’ 
edict.© It is surprising however to read Artaxerxes’ deduction 
that the particularism makes the Jews “evil-thinking toward 
our State,” so that, because of their machinations, the tranquillity 
of the kingdom cannot be attained. 

In point of fact, the Jews boasted of their loyalty to their 
Macedonian rulers.5 Of course, to blacken a group, you call it 
subversive. The Pharaoh of the Exodus already pointed to 
Jewish danger. But neither he, nor, so far as I can see, his 
spiritual followers in Antiquity, spoke of the revolutionary 
tendency of Israel and its laws.$? Caligula reproached the Alex- 
andrian Jews for their refusal to acknowledge him as God, not 
for their lack of fidelity to the Empire. Josephus in his treatise 
"Against the Greeks" refuting the prejudices against the Jews 
current ca. 90 C. E. does not deal with the charge developed by 
Haman.°? The rabbis put a long arraignment of Israel in the 
mouth of Haman. The latter says that the Jews curse the king, 


6 Hecat. ap. Diod. XL, 30; I Macc. I, 41. Cf. above n. 54. On Hecataeus 
now cf. W. Jaeger, "Greek records of Jewish Religion," Journ. of Religion 
XVIII (1938), 127-141; F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griech. Historiker III 
(1940-3), # 264, fr. 6. 

$7 Cf. e. g. III Macc. 3, 2; Jos. C. Ap. II, 4, 44. 

65 Cf. Exod. 1.9; Ezr. 4.12; Jub. 46.13; II Macc. 14.6. 

6 But cf. Jos. C. Ap. II, 5,68. It appears here that Apion accused the 
Jews generally (not only in Alexandria) of fomenting sedition. 
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pray that his rule may end, and avoid doing of his service. But 
here again, as in the denunciation of the Jews (of Judaea) by 
advisers of Antiochus VII in 134 B. C. E., the singularity of the 
Jews which makes them odious, makes them also isolated. They 
are loathsome but do not endanger the state.7^ 

Yet, Lysimachus did not fabricate Haman's accusation from 
pure fancy. The roughly contemporaneous author of III Macca- 
bees made Ptolemy IV Philopator justify his measures concerning 
the Jews. By reason of their particularism, the Jews are ill- 
willed against the king, "Thus, in order to prevent a revolution, 
these evil-disposed traitors must be exterminated, as befits the 
rebels, so that for the future our State may be settled in the 
stabile and best condition." The author also refers to the people 
who talk about Jewish worship and food laws, saying that the 
Jews do not share life with the king and the Army, but are ill- 
disposed to them and very hostile to the State.” . 

Neither Lysimachus nor the author of III Maccabees denies 
or belittles Jewish particularism. For them it is a self-evident 
truth that God has chosen Israel from among all the nations as 
His own people. Neither does Lysimachus appeal to the general 
principle of tolerance as the Jews did later before the Roman 
authorities. With clear reference to her later co-religionists, 
Lysimachus has Esther confess to God: "I hate the glory of 
men who break the Law." His idea is that the God of the Jews 
is the Ruler of the world, who gives and takes away kingdoms 


70 Ginzberg IV, 402-12; Diod. XXXIV, 1. The apprehension of a Jewish 
revolt if their religion is persecuted is, of course, different. See e. g. Claudius’ 
Edict ap. Jos. Antt. XIX, 5, 2, 285; Jos. Antt. XVIII, 8, 6, 287. Cf. Juster 
(n. 54) II, 182. 

™ III Macc. 3.17—25 and 3.7. Cf. Motzo, 275; J. Cohen, Judaica et Aegyp- 
tiaca, Diss. Groningen, 1940, 2-30; M. Hadas, "III Maccabees and the 
Tradition of Patriotic Romance" Chr. d'Égypte no. 47 (1949), 97-104; Id. 
‘‘Aristeas and III Maccabees,” HThR XLII (1949), 175-84. J. Moreau, 
"Le Troisiéme livre des Maccabées," Chr. d'Égypte no. 31 (1941), 111-22. 
Note III Macc. 7.3: the advisers of the king urge him to punish the Jews. 
In 130 B. C. a general of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II threatens the partisans 
of Cleopatra II: xpna8at abrots ws dmoorarats U. Wilcken, Chresthomatie, 
10. In a complaint, the plaintiff says that his adversary acted dmocTaTiKw 
TpóÓT( Rostovtzeff (n. 42) II, 874. 
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and empires. Thus, the heathen sovereign ought, as Artaxerxes 
in fact does in his Second Edict, to acknowledge that the Jews 
are children of the Most High, Most Mighty, Living God" 
who guided the kingdom ''for us and our ancestors," to the most 
perfect condition. The point of view is the same in III Macca- 
bees and in‘ the stories incorporated in the Book of Daniel. 

This theological argument, however, acquires a new and quite 
secular meaning under the pen of Lysimachus. He makes Arta- 
xerxes in the Second Edict turn the tables against Haman. The 
latter is now branded as traitor who, by the destruction of the 
Jews, intended to deprive Artaxerxes of his crown “by default.” 
The king not only permits the Jews to live according to their own 
laws (which are the most righteous), but also commands his 
subjects to aid the Jews in their defence "'in the time of affliction,” 
that is the 14th Adar. Further, Artaxerxes orders that the same ` 
day of gladness ''for the chosen people" be observed among 
royal holidays, as a memorial of salvation “to us and the loyal 
Persians’ and of destruction for his enemies.? 

It would be difficult to push further the identification of a 
heathen ruler with the Jewish case. Whoever attacks the Jews 
is traitor because he destroys the prop of the royal throne. 
Again, this political theory is not peculiar to Lysimachus. In 
III Maccabees, Ptolemy IV also blames the persecution of the 
Jews on his advisers. He asserts that their anti-Jewish suggestion 
was a device to deprive him of his crown and life. The Jews are 
his most loyal subjects and most faithful soldiers. Should one 
harm these ‘‘children of God,’ the Deity shall avenge them. 
The Jews, on the other hand, ask the king to deliver the apostates 
to them. They maintain that a man who transgresses the divine 
commandments cannot be faithful to the king. Accordingly, 
they joyfully massacre the renegades.” 

Thus, the Jews and their enemies, Haman and Mordecai, say 
exactly the same thing about each other: the adversary is a 


7 The passage is misunderstood by modern translators (and already in 
the Old Latin version). Read: kai tyeis ody év rois émwvipois huæv (Mss. 
bua@v) éoprais érionuov tuépay .... aynre. "And you also keep a notable 
day among the festival dedicated to us." 

73 [II Macc. 6.24—7; 7.1-16. 
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traitor and must be: punished so that the kingdom may enjoy 
order and peace. How this exchange of identical indictments to 
be understood? Let us realize the political situation in the Levant 
around 100 B. C. E. From the death of Antiochus VII Sidetes 
in 129 B. C. E. until the end of the Seleucids (in 66 B. C. E.) - 
civil dissensions ravaged Syria. Between 129 and 83 when 
Antioch was conquered by Tigranes of Armenia, twelve Seleucids 
mounted the throne; none of them reigned without a war against 
another pretender. In Egypt a dynastic war raged, with only 
short interruptions, from 132 B.C.E. until the end of the century.”5 
In this war, for the first time, so far as we know, the organized 
Jewry of Egypt entered into a coalition with a party. The Jews 
steadfastly supported Cleopatra II, then Cleopatra III. The 
origin and history of this alliance are irrelevant here. In the 
present state of our documentation, it is impossible to say 
whether other ‘‘nations’’ (politeumaia) in Ptolemaic Egypt were 
also allied with this or other pretenders. But these groups were 
loose associations and toward 100 B. C. E., the descendants of 
Greek immigrants in Egypt were ''Corinthians" or ‘‘Macedon- 
ians" only in name. About 150 it was a man from Cos, who, as 
general of Ptolemy VI Philometor, assisted Cretan visitors and 
Cretan mercenaries in Egypt." For this reason, Jewish cohesion 
in the Diaspora surprised and astonished the Hellenes. Strabo 
notes for instance that when (sometime before 103 B. C. E.) the 
troops of Cleopatra III went over to Ptolemy IX Soter II 
Lathyros), the Jewish contingent (from the military colony of 
Oniapolis) alone remained faithful to the queen because of her 
Jewish generals. On the other hand, as Josephus tells us proudly, 
Cleopatra II entrusted her whole realm to her Jewish captains. 
It is also significant that though they were Oniads, that is 
members of the high-pirestly family depossed by the Maccabees, 
they prevented Cleopatra III from attacking Alexander Jan- 


"^ Cf. A. R. Bellinger, “The End of the Seleucids,” Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy XXXVIII (1949), 51-102. 

1 W. Otto and H. Bengtson, "Zur Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptole- 
maerreiches," Abh. Bayer. Akad. N. F. 17, 1938. 

7% Holleaux (n. 46), 77-98. 
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naeus (in 102 B. C. E.) by the threat that she would make all the 
Jews her enemies.7? 

It is quite natural that adversaries of both queens now hurled 
"Hamanic" charges against the Jews. It is also probable that 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes who pitylessly punished the aristocracy 
of Alexandria which sided with Cleopatra II, inflicted retribution 
on the Jews. Writing to their co-religionists in Egypt toward the 
end of 124 B. C. E., the Jewsof Jerusalem pray that God may "not 
forsake you in evil Time." Some months before Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy IX had patched up a peace (broken next year again), 
and the military success of the king in the previous years gave 
him the uppter hand in the new colalition government. Later, 
in a new dynastic strife (in 88 B. C. E.), the mob of Alexandria, 
which had just twice driven out Ptolemy X Alexander I, rioted 
also against the Jews, while Ptolemy X attacked the Alexandrins 
with the help of Jewish troops. At the same date (88-7) anti- 
Jewish disturbances occurred in Antioch. The conflict was 
probably related to a new outburst of dynastic strife between 
Philip I and Demetrius III and to the latter's intervention in 
the civil war in Judaea. Again at the same time, in 87-6 B. C. E. 
Sulla sent Lucullus to restore order in Cyrene which suffered 
from "continual tyrannies and wars." Lucullus had also to 
suppress the revolt of the Jews in Cyrene. This is the first Jewish 
rebellion in the Diaspora of which we have knowledge. It was, 
of course, a time of ‘‘unsociableness’”’ (amixia), as the Greek 
used to say. But let us repeat, so far as we can see, the lines of 
of separation were rather social and, as traditionally in Egypt, 
local. The Greek colonists in Hermonthis in September 123 made 
war on Greek colonists in Crocodilopolis. In 88 as in 110 B. C. E. 
Pathyris held against Ptolemy IX Soter II.7? 


77 Strabo ap. Jos. Antt. XIII, 10, 4, 287; Jos. C. Ap. II, 4,49 (who ante- 
dates the Jewish influence); Jos. Antt. XIII, 13, 2, 354. Cf. Heinemann, 
RE Supple. V, 6; Cohen (n. 54), 30-35 and 58-59. A (rather far-fetched) 
parallel in Herod. III, 19: the Phoenicians refuse to take part in Xerxes' 
campaign against Carthage, their colony. 

73 [I Macc. 1, 5. On this document now cf. F-M. Abel, Les Livres des 
Maccabées (1949), 299—302 and Otto-Bengtson (n. 75), 66, n. 4. The riots 
of 88-7 against the Jews: Jordanes, Roman. 81: Ptolomeus, qui et Alexander, 
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Ten years later Lysimachus' book was brought to Alexandria. 
A king and queen were murdered in 80 B. C. E. The new monarch, 
Ptolemy XII (Auletes), was not recognized by the Romans who, 
as the author of First Maccabees already knew, could depose any 
king they wished. In Egypt, now the mob of Alexandria, now 
the garrison who had learnt to rule rather than obey, exiled and 
recalled whom they would.” At this juncture, Lysimachus (as 
well as the author of III Maccabees) between the lines clearly 
suggests a road to success. Like Cleopatra III a generation 
before, like her mother Cleopatra II, like his uncle Ptolemy X 
Alexander, the monarch has to ally himself with his Jewish sub- 
jects, who are children of the King of Kingdoms and who never 
vacillate.in their loyalty. As a second step, that would also 
suggest an entente, if not an alliance, with the court at Jerusalem. 
And then . 


... Quo regnante multa Judaeorum populus tum ab Alexandrinis, quam 
etiam ab Antiochensibus tolerabat; Euseb. Chron. I, p. 166 ed. Schoene. Cf. 
Heinemann, /. c. 7; H. I. Bell, ‘Anti-semitism in Alexandria’ Journ. Roman. 
Stud. XXXI (1941), 1-18; Cohen (n. 54), 36-8. On the events in Cyrene cf. 
Plut. Lucull. 2 and Jos. Antt. XIV, 7, 2,114. Cf. K. Friedmann, ‘Le fonti, 
etc.’ Miscellanea degli Studi Ebraici in memoria di A. Chajes (1932), p. 8. 
Cyrenaica at this time was in a state of anarchy between the death of Ptolemy 
Apion (96) and the establishment of the Roman province (74 B. C. E.). On 
Amixia in Egypt see Otto-Bengtson (n. 75), 65; 107; 168. Cl. Préaux, 
"Esquisse d'une histoire des revolutions égyptiennes," Chr. d'Ég. No. 22 
(1936), 522-552; Rostovtzeff (n. 42) II, 874-878 and III, 1542. According 
to Jos. B. J. 1,4,3, 88 Alexander Jannaeus did not engage Syrian mer- 
cenaries because of their inborn hatred of the Jews. On the other hand, the 
story that Ptolemy Lathyrus ordered his soldiers not only to kill women 
and infants in Judaea, but even to chop them up, to put the parts in boiling 
cauldrons and to taste of them (Jos. A. XII, 12, 6, 345) is apparently a 
piece of war propaganda. The Abbasid propaganda warned against the 
Umajjads, who among other unspeakable crimes, scieront en deux les hommes 
et feront bouillir leurs membres dans les marmites. See H. Lammens, Bull. 
Inst. Francais d'archéol. (Cairo), 1923, p. 142. 

7 [ Macc. 8.13. On the situation in Alexandria see Pol. XXXIV, 14, 3; Caes, 
B. C. WII, 110. A letter of Ptolemy VII Euergetes II (of the end of 145 B. C. E.) 
testifies once more to the dependence of the later Ptolemies on the goodwill of 
their troops. On this text now cf. A. Rehm, "Der Brief Ptolemaios VIII”, 
Philologus XCVII (1948) 267-75. Cf. J and L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique”, 
Rev. étud. grecques, LXII (1949), #201. 
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Auletes was either unable or unwilling to follow the political 
line of his grandmother. We don't know whether Jewish officers 
in his service read Lysimachus! book. The king was expelled 
in 58 B. C. E. New troubles followed. In 55, Auletes bribed 
the Roman proconsul of Syria to restore him to the throne. The 
Jewish troops who guarded the entrances to the Delta, opened 
the country to him. They acted in this way on advice of the 
High Priest in Jerusalem. Eight years later Caesar and Cle- 
opatra VII, the non humilis mulier of Horace and Shakespeare, 
were besieged in the royal palace in Alexandria by the nationalist 
party which supported Ptolemy XIII. A relieving army marched 
from Syria. Jewish troops in Egypt joined the Romans. They 
were persuaded by Antipater (Herod's father) who commanded 
a Jewish contingent from Jerusalem. He referred to their common 
nationality and showed a letter from the High Priest Hyrcanus 
urging the Jews in Egypt to side with Caesar.*e 

Modern scholars class this work as pro-gentile and that as anti- 
gentile. With the same disarming naiveté they can discuss 
whether some Greek author, say Poseidonios, was ‘‘anti- 
semitic." The Greek Esther shows that this lazy dichotomy is 
not sufficient. Lysimachus firmly believed that the Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe protects His chosen people. Yet, for him, 
as for Ps. Aristeas or the author of III Maccabees, there is no - 
immanent conflict between the chosen people and the Greeks. 
The latter disapprove the persecution of Jews.** Only traitors 
create histility and suspicion between the saints and their pagan 
sovereign. The Jews are ready to fight for the latter, but for a 
price. The fact that the Jewries in the Eastern Diaspora, owing 
to certain historic developments toward 100 B. C. E., became 
separate political bodies with bargaining power and an appetite 
for power explains Jewish ascendancy and also both Greek 


reactions to it: anti-Jewish feelings and conversions to the 
Jewish faith. 


80 Jos. Antt., XIV, 6, 2, 99; XIV, 8, 1, 131. 
8: TTI Macc. 3.8. 
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Antigonus of Socho, who flourished in the first decades of the 
second century B.C., was ranked among the “Fathers” of the 
Synagogue by the later Pharisaic teachers, but they had no recol- 
lection of his words and deeds. A solitary maxim kept his memory 
alive and passed his name on to posterity. 


I 


Antigonus, we are told, used to say: + “Be not like slaves who 
attend upon their masters in expectation to receive peras but be 
like slaves who attend their masters in expectation not to receive 
peras? and let the Fear of Heaven be upon you.” 

The understanding of this saying depends on the meaning of 
the word peras. Virtually all translators and commentators under- 
stand the term as meaning recompense, reward, gift. All these 
interpretations go back to Maimonides’ commentary. Contrasting 
Sokar (wages) and peras, Maimonides explained the latter term 
aS meaning gratuity, a gift which the master may promise to his 
wife, child or slave for doing this or that.* Living in a slave hold- 
ing society, Maimonides knew that a sensible master might use 
such bait to overcome the innate reluctance of a slave to exert 


lPirke Abot I, 3. Editions, translations and commentaries of this treatise of 
the Mishna are indicated in H. L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud (1931), and 
in M. Mielzner, Introduction to the Talmud (1925). I have used M. Kahn, Pirke 
Aboth (1875) and Ch. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1897), II (1900). 
Both works give the text, with critical notes, translation and commentary. On the 
treatise Abot cf. L. Finkelstein, JBL, LVII (1938), 13-50 and Id. Introduction 
to the Treatises Abot and Abot of Rabbi Nathan, N.Y., (1950); (in Hebrew, 
with Engl. summary). 

? The variant reading: “not in expectation to receive.” 

3G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina II, 155, following Lewy’s strange 
etymology from Greek phoros, thinks that the term peras here refers to the part 
of the crops received by the slave-tenant. See also G. F. Moore, Judaism (1927), 
III, p. 14. 

* Maimonides ad. l. (Latin translation in G. Surenhusius, Mishna IV, 1702, 
P. 441). 
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himself. In Plautus! Casina, Lysidamus promises various gifts to 
Pardalisca, if she coaxes Casina into good temper.? 

It is hard to dissent from Maimonides. Yet, his interpretation 
fails to do justice to Antigonus! saying. What is the merit of a 
slave who works without hoping for a tip? Being his owner's 
property, he has to serve willy-nilly. In a Latin play, contempo- 
rary with Antigonus, a slave says to his master; “By reason of 
my servitude, I am bound to exert myself, by hand and foot, day 
and night, even risking my neck, if only I can be of use to you.” 
Stoic casuists discussed the question whether a slave is able to 
do a favor to his master, since everything he does for him, he 
anyhow ought to do. Does the master, says Jesus, thank the slave 
because he did the things that were commanded to him? ê 

On the other hand, the now common rendering is philologically 
unfounded. The root rs meaning dividere, the noun peras signi- 
fies pars and, accordingly, denotes measures which are parts of 
a greater unity, for instance a half-mina. The term first occurs 
in an Aramaic inscription (erected in 731 B.c.) with reference 
to a measure of grain. In the meaning of a measure, the term also 
appears in Aramaic papyri from Elephantine (fifth century B.c.), 
in the famous “Writing on the Wall” at Belshazzar’s feast (mane, 
thecel, pharas, as Jerome transliterates these words) and often in 
the Talmud, particularly with reference to bread.‘ Accordingly 
a prophet says: God asks from you that you “distribute” (paros) 
your bread to the hungry. In Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, 
people pledge their prs which they receive from the government 
as soldiers (that is their rations) as security.? 

To a classicist it is now obvious that the term feras in Anti- 
gonus' saying has the technical meaning of Latin demensum, that 
is the measured allowance, which was given to slaves. In Plautus? 


5 Plaut., Casin. 705. Cf. Plaut., Epid. 725; Stich., 420; Athen. VI, 274 d. 

ê Terent., Andr. 676: hoc tibi pro servitio debeo, conari manibus pedibus, 
noctisque et dies, capitis periculum adire dum prosiem tibi. Sen. de benef. III, 18; 
Ev., Luc. 17, 9. 

*Panammu Inscription: G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscrip- 
tions (1903), #62, 6; prs is a “half” of the homer in Wilbur Papyri (I owe the 
reference to the future editor, Prof. E. G. Kraeling); Dan., 5, 25. Cf. H. L. 
Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (1948), p. 24 and E. G. Kraeling, JBL 63 (1944), 11-18. 
For Talmudic references see e.g. M. Erub., 8, 2 and other passages quoted in 
Jacob Levy’s Dictionary s.v. 

8 Is., 58.7; A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri (1923), 2, 16; 11, 63; 45, 8. 
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Stichus, the master reminds his lazy slaves: “You never forget 
to claim your rations (demensum cibum) the first of every 
month.” ® Syriac confirms the proposed interpretation..° In a 
parable Jesus speaks of the good steward who deals out the rations 
(sitometrion) to the household in due time. In Syriac Gospel, 
sitometrion is here rendered by prdasd."" 


II 


In a patriarchal economy the slave eats with his master. This 
is the reason why the slave of a priest was qualified to partake 
of priestly tithes which were forbidden to the Israelite layman.” 
In his Sabine land-house, Horace's slaves shared his meals.? But 
such antique simplicity was a laudable exception in the Hellenistic 
(and, then, in a Roman) household. In the time of Antigonus 
of Socho, that is about 200 B.c., the rule was that at fixed inter- 
vals slaves received a standard ration. In a sketch of Herodes, 
a generation before Antigonus of Socho, a petite bourgeoise, who 
has only one servant, scolds this maid: she is like a stone, when 
called, but counts each crumb when she takes her ration of 
barley. Likewise, in Roman Palestine, even small people, who 
had one slave only, ate separately, and the servant took his meal 
later. It was an exceptional case, remembered by the disciples 


? Plaut. Stich. 60: vos meministis quot calendis petere demensum cibum. Ct. 
Terent. Phorm. 43: quod ille unciatim vix de demenso suo suam defraudans genium 
compersit miser, id illa univorsum abripet. A similar term was diurnum: Sen., Ep. 
80, 8; cf. Petron., Sat. 75. 

Ev. Luc. 12, 42; C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (2nd ed. 1928), p. 600a. 
(I owe the latter reference to Prof. H. L. Ginsberg.) 

“ Having written this paper, I discovered, not without shame, that M. Jastrow, 
Dictionary of the Targumim, etc. p. 1035 (Berlin reprint of 1926) has already 
suggested the translation “fare (reward).” My sole excuse is that, although his 
work was published in 1903, no later commentator or translator took up Jastrow’s 
hint. The correct translation has also been given by N. Perepherkovitch in his 
Russian version of the Mishna (vol. IV, published in 1901). Further, Professor 
Saul Lieberman informs me that I have a more ancient predecessor. R. Menachem 
Me’ iri (who flourished in Provence in the second half of the 13th c.) in his com- 
mentary on Abot gives “daily meal” as the meaning of the term peras. Cf. also 
below n. 1. 

7Dt. i2,12 and 18. Even a runaway slave of a priest may eat the priestly 
terumah according to M. Gitt. I, 6 (Tos. Gitt. I, 3). 

13 Hor., Sat. II, 6, 65. Cf. Sen., Ep. 47, 2 and 15. 

™ Herodes VI, 5. Cf. Menand., Hero, 31 and already Theopomp. ap. Athen. IV, 
31, p. 149 d (FrGrH 115 fr. 215). 
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of a rabbi, if he gave a part of his own meal to his house-slaves.'? 
The system of food allowances was rather general, and reflected 
in various stories. For instance, R. Eliezer (ca. 300 A.D.) speaks 
of the slave who, when waiting upon his master, seizes the occa- 
sion to ask for peras. R. Joshua (II century A.D.) tells the simile 
of a slave who claims his fare (parnasah) only after having at- 
tended upon his master to the latter’s satisfaction. Another simile 
refers to the slave who demands his peras before the ration is due. 
The same R. Eliezer tells us incidentally, that the owner gives 
the fare (parnasot) to this slave weekly, to another yearly, and, 
again, to the third one irregularly, little by little. R. Samuel the 
Little (ca. roo A.D.) pictures a slave begging for his peras. At 
last, the owner, losing his patience, orders that his ration be given 
to him, “so that I may not hear his voice." We also learn that, 
having received his feras, the slave retired backward, bowing, as 
he went, to his master.!9 

All these passages are from the Roman period; the earliest is 
the parable of the good steward in Luke. The importance of 
Antigonus' saying for social history is its date. The maxim shows 
that the system of food allowances to the slaves already prevailed 
in the pre-Maccabaic Jerusalem. 


III 


To the slaves who worked for the sake of their rations, Antig- 
onus opposes the other group of servants. According to the cur- 
rent understanding of the maxim the latter group works without 
the expectation of a reward. But this explanation is sentimentally 
anachronistic. There may have been slaves in Jerusalem who, as 
Seneca says," went beyond and above the limits of servile duties. 


* Luc. 17, 8. R. Johanan (died 279 A.D.) gave to his slaves a portion of 
the meat and of the wine which were served to him. (P. Bab. Qamm. 8, p. 6 c; 
B. Keth. 61 a). In the former passage (quoted S. Rubin, Das talmudische Recht I, 
1920, p. 73) it is expressly stated that the rabbi did it not by right but by com- 
passion. On the other hand, it was the duty of the patron to furnish his Hebrew 
bondman the same kind of food of which he partook. See B. Cohen in Louis 
Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, 1945, p. 130. 

1$ p. Taan. I, p. 63 c; B. Taan. 19 b; 25b; B. Baba Bathra 25 a. My warmest 
thanks are due to Professor Boaz Cohen, who here and elsewhere helped me in 
understanding Talmudic passages. 

7 Sen., de benef. III, 21, 2: quodque est quod servili officii formulam excedit, 
quod non ex imperio sed ex voluntate praestatur, beneficium est. 
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But Antigonus contrasts one social category with another. He 
means the slaves who received and the slaves who do not receive 
the sustenance from the owner. This right interpretation has been 
already given by R. Samuel Edels (1555—1631). But this inter- 
pretation leads to another question: who are these slaves without 
ration? 

In the slave-holding society, the providing of food to “animated 
tools" takes various forms.? Beside the system of rations, two 
principal types should be noted.?? First, it may lie with the slave 
to raise food for his sustenance. “In order to dispense with feed- 
ing them himself,” the master gives grounds on which to grow 
provisions to his slaves on which they work in their spare time.?! 
That means that there is much more free and productive land 
than it is possible to cultivate for the advantage of the master. 
Often used in the New World (Brazil, West Indies), this mode 
of maintenance was not applicable in the classical world. In 
another sytem, the slave is hired out (or allowed to hire himself). 
He receives meals from his temporary employer, mostly lives 
apart from his master, but, from his earnings, pays a rent to him. 
This form of bondage was well known in Greece. “There are 
common slaves who not only nourish themselves, but even pay a 
rent to their masters.” ** The rabbis also speak of slaves engaged 


15 [ owe this reference to Professor Saul Lieberman, who quotes Edels’ Novellae 
to the Aggadoth of the Babylonian Talmud ad ‘Ab. Zara 19 a. 

?? Arist. Eth. Nic. 1161 b 4. 

There is, so far as I know, no morphological study of the institution of slavery. 
For this reason, I can give only some instances noted at random. 

? Boyer-Peyreleau, Les Antilles Frangaises I (1823), p. 132: the owner let slaves 
cultivate their own food, “pour se dispenser tout à fait de les nourrir.” Cf. L. 
Peytraud, L'esclavage aux Antilles Frangaises avant 1789 (1897), p. 219; H. God- 
win, Lectures on Slavery (Boston, 1836), pp. 41-42; F. W. Putnam, Journ. of 
Negro History XI (1926), p. 605; F. Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen (1947), p. 61. 

So far as I know, in the classical lands the owner only gave the right of 
pasture on his ground to the live stock of a meritorious slave. Varro, rer. rust. 
I, 17, 7: ut peculium aliquid in fundo pascere liceat. Sometimes the slaves (in a 
city) received rations plus money (Sen. Ep. 80, 7). For a similar practice in modern 
slavery cf. W. Sells, Remarks on the Condition of the Slaves in the Island of 
Jamaica (London, 1823), p. 11. 

Teles, ap. Stob. Flor. 95, 21. Cf. eg. Theophr., Char. 22, 10; Menand., Epit. 
162; Alexis, fr. 257 Kock (Ath. IV, 463 f); Plaut., Stich. 550; Vidul. 20. Cf. L. 
Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé de la république athénienne II (1897), pp. 444- 
448; W. L. Westermann, Journ. of Near Eastern Stud. V (1946), p. 102. But the 
vocable av’rociros does not mean the slave who supports himself but the guest who 
brings his own food to a banquet. Crobylus, fr. 1 Kock (Ath. VI, 248). 
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in various business activities (barbers, bakers, etc.).2* But 
Antigonus could not have in mind this group, since he speaks of 
menial servants. Then, the meaning of the maxim requires that 
the slaves without peras must be worse than they on ration. 

By the same token, Antigonus does not mean peculium. In the 
first place, the Jewish law has another term (seguliah) for this 
institution. Secondly, this institution is of importance only 
when the owner is interested in the profit he may receive from 
the work of his slaves. The peculium is co-related with industrial 
and praedial slavery.?? But Antigonus speaks of household serv- 
ants who ‘‘waited” on the master, and who did not and could not 
live on their peculium, if they had any. Last but not least, in a 
slave-economy, the slave without a peculium is an example not 
to be imitated, but the one who amasses it by his thrift and indus- 
try, is praised. Peculiosum esse addecet servom et probum.” 
Were pras a kind of peculium, the saying of Antigonus would 
have meant that in the kingdom of God spendthrifts and lazy 
workers are preferred to a diligent man. 


IV 


To grasp the meaning of Antigonus’ simile, we must realize the 
fact that the slave is a “permanent hireling” (as the Stoic Chrysip- 
pus has defined him) and that the maintenance (as Aristotle has 
already said) represents the wages of this hireling. Yet, while 
the employer pays for labor only, the owner has to support his 
slaves, even when there is no work for them, or when they are 
unable to work.”® 


** S. Krauss, Talmudische Archáologie II (1911), p. go. Note that these hired out 
slaves were supplied with meals by their employer. M. Baba Mezia 7, 6. Cf. Is. 
Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East (1948), pp. 67-7o. Modern parallels: 
Tannenbaum, o.c. (n. 21), pp. 59-6r. 

On the peculium in Jewish law see B. Cohen’s forthcoming paper in Proceed. 
Amer. Acad. for Jewish Research XX (1951). 

? Cf. generally the admirable paper of Marc Bloch, in Annales, 1947, p. 32. 
For the Ancient Near East cf. Mendelsohn, o.c., pp. 66-74. P. Rutilius Rufus, 
cos. 105 B.C., bought fish from fishermen who were his own slaves (Athen. VI, 

4 d.). 

?' Plaut. Rud. 1za. 

*8 Chrysipp., ap. H. v. Arnim, Stoic. Veter. Fragm. III, 354. Cf. Philo, de spec. 
leg. II, 18, 82. Arist., Oec. I, 5, p. 1334. On modern polemic concerning this alleged 
advantage of a slave over the free worker see my note Pouchkine, Marx et l'Inter- 
nationale esclavagiste in La Nouvelle Clio, no. 8, Sept. 1950, pp. 416-431. 
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The masters, ancient and modern, quite naturally, tried to 
reduce this unprofitable expenditure. In Terence's Heautontimo- 
roumenos, Menedemus sells all his slaves except those who make 
up the costs of their sustenance by work on his farm. Roman 
owners, as two thousand years later the West Indian planters, 
turned out superannuated or disabled slaves? In ancient and 
modern slave-holding societies, when the slave was not regularly 
employed, his food allowance was often shortened or simply with- 
held. Set adrift, he had to shift as he could in this time. In 1753 
a North Carolina law made the owner liable for food, clothing, 
etc. stolen by his slaves, if they should be in want of provisions.?? 
A famous bandit gave this advice to the Romans: "feed your 
slaves if you don’t want to have robbers.” In the first century A.D. 
the praetor urbis was empowered to hold in check the greed of 
owners in respect to the slave maintenance. But already Plato 
insists that in order to avoid the revolts of slaves, these must be 
maintained properly. Yet, Hellenistic Stoics debated the question 
whether a gentleman is morally bound to feed his slaves when 
food prices are high. Hecaton (ca. 100 B.c.) answered the ques- 
tion negatively.’ 

Jewish slave holders, of course, were no less eager to get rid of 
unprofitable eaters. A legal rule, already referred to by R. Meir 


2 Ter., Heautontim. 142. On servi derelicti cf. Suet., Claud. 25; Dig. XL, 8, 2; 
Cod. Just. VI, 1, 3; I Sam. 30, 13; Plut., Cato mai. 5, 2; Cato, de agr. 2. Cf. W. 
O. Blake, The History of Slavery (1857), p. 155 (West Indies). Plato, Leg. VIII, 
848 a-b shows that a third of production by an agricultural slave had to be set 
apart for his feeding. The proportion was the same on sugar plantations of Barba- 
dos in 1788. See Putnam (n. 21), p. 624 and cf. E. Q. Hawk, Economic History of 
the South (1934), p. 88 and p. 257. 

2 J, C. Hurd, The Law of Freedom and Bondage (1862), p. 296, cf. ib. p. 302 
and 307 (laws of South Carolina of 1735 and 1740). Prof. W. L. Westermann 
kindly referred me to this collection. Other modern parallels: J. M’Queen, The 
British Colonies in Blackwood’s Edinborough Magazine XXV (1829), p. 652; 
T. H. Barber, Account of the Slave Population in the Western Peninsula of India 
(Lond. 1833), pp. 14-15; Putnam (n. 21), p. 606 and 624. As late as 1831 an Order 
in Council dealt with the problem of slave sustenance. R. L. Schuyler, Parliament 
and the British Empire (1929) p. 171. 

* Dio Cass. LX XVI, 10, 5; Sen., de ben. III, 22, 3: praetor urbis in praebendis 
ad victum necessariis avaritiam compescat. Cf. Ulp., Dig. VII, 1, 15, 1: the legatee 
suficienter autem alere et vestire decet secundum ordinem et dignitatem manci- 
porum. Plato, Leg. VI, 776 b-778 a. Cf. G. R. Morrow, Plato’s Law of Slavery 
(1939), DD. 32-35. The stoic controversy sit ne boni viri in maxima caritate annonae 
familiam non alere is recorded in Cic., de off. III, 23, 89. On the standard main- 
tenance of slaves cf. W. L. Westermann, Cl. Ph. XL (1945), pp. 3-8. 
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(ca. 150 A.D.) tersely states that the master is permitted not to 
support his slave. If he sustains a slave (who is useless to him), 
he does it by favor. R. Simeon b. Gamaliel (ca. 175 A.D.) chal- 
lenging the doctrine, opined that in a time of drought (and, by 
consequence, of scarcity) a slave can demand either support or 
manumission from his owner, but the general verdict of the 
“Sages” was that the master may do as he pleases. A century 
later, in the case of a slave maimed by a free man, R. Jonathan 
rendered the decision that the assailant is liable for damages to 
the master, but the latter is not held to maintain his mutilated 
Slave. The slave is “to be supported by alms.” R. Aha (ca. 
320 A.D.) recognized that it will be "the obligation of Israel" to 
maintain the crippled slave. In other words, the slave-holders 
succeeded in burdening private benevolence or communal dole 
with the support of their disabled slaves.?? 

Another legal rule, already formulated in Palestine before 200 
A.D. (and often quoted in rabbinic sources), stated that the master 
may say to his slave: “do work for me, though I will not support 
thee.” According to a later interpretation, if the master should 
say to his slave: “work with thy hand for thy alimentation” the 
slave had to earn his sustenance by himself but his income above 
the costs of subsistence belong to his owner.?? But another master 
could say to his slave: *do work the whole day for me, and in the 
evening go peddling and eat (from the profit)." The devices of 
the masters for disregarding the obligation to feed his slaves could 
vary endlessly.** 

The essential thing is that such exploitation of slaves violated 
the moral principle of the slave economy. There is a necessary 

2 M. Gitt. I, 6; P. Gitt. I, 6; B. Gitt. 12 a (R. Simeon). On R. Johanan, etc. 
see P. Bab. Kamm. 8, 5, p. 6. Text and German translation ap. Rubin (supra n. 
I5), p. 73, n. 66. On the injury done to another's slave cf. Rubin, ib. p. 5o; R. 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt I (1944), pp. 329-335. A related 
problem was already discussed in Jerusalem before 7o A.D.: whether the owner 
is bound to maintain the slave whose work he has dedicated to the Temple. See 
M. Arach. 8, 4; Tos. Arach. 3, 8; B. Gitt. 12 b. The question is essentially the 
same as whether the owner of the slave apprentice or his master-craftsman has to 
feed him. Cf. W. L. Westermann, Cl. Ph. XL (1945), pp. 4-5; R. Taubenschlag, 
in Studi Riccobono I (1936), p. 512. Cf. also Mth. 15, 6. 

8 B, Gitt. 12 a; Bab. Mez. 93 a; Bab. Qamm. 87; b; Keth. 43 a and 58 b. 

* B. Bab. Qamm. 87 a. Cf. for instance the opinion, already discussed in 


Hillel’s School that the slave of two owners, if manumitted by one of them, is re- 
quired to work three days weekly for the other master. (M. Gitt. 4, 5.) 
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correlation between the master's absolute right over the slave and 
his duty of taking care of him. Aristotle says (and Ben Sira re- 
peats) that the slave needs these three: work, punishment, food. 
The philosopher adds: “to give him work and punishment with- 
out food, would be oppressive and exhaust him.” We read in 
Ecclesiasticus that the slave who disobeys his master “angers him 
who nourishes him.” The cause of the great slave revolt in Sicily 
was that the greedy owners had disrupted the traditional system 
of slave maintenance.?? 

Security is the sole compensation of slavehood. Epictetus pic- 
tures the manumitted slave who always prayed to be set free. But 
now having to earn his living, he regrets the time when “another 
has kept me clothed, shoed, fed, tended in sickness.” As a slave 
in Plautus, addressing his master, says: liber si sim meo periculo 
vivam, nunc vivo tuo.?? 

Yet, Antigonus says: be like slaves who attend upon their 
master, without receiving any allowance from him, who are in 
servitude, but also worn with care for daily bread like free men. 
What is the meaning of this paradox? 


V 


Fagius, the first Christian translator of the Sayings of Jewish 
“Fathers,” has already discovered the agreement between Antig- 
onus and the “Christian and apostolic” (read Lutheran) doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. Jewish authors have ever since 
paraded Antigonus’ sentence as proof that the Jews, too, had 
sometimes as "pure" religious notions as a German professor of 
theology.?' 

Maimonides understood the saying as meaning that God should 


be served from the motive of love. This goes back to R. Eliezer 


3 Arist., Oec. I, 5, p. 1344 b. Cf. Ben Sira 30 (33) 25. Cf. Sen., de ben. III, 21, 
2: Est aliquid quod dominus praestare servo debeat, ut cibaria, ut vestiarium. 
Eccles. 19, 21 (the verse is interpolated but the glossator wrote in the Ist. c. B.C. or 
A.D.). On slave revolt W. L. Westermann (n. 31) p. 8. The Negro slave in 
Jamaica regarded his allowance as counterpart of his work and considered that the 
master ought to support him. Alex. Barclay, A Practical View of the Present State 
of Slavery in the West Indies (Lond., 1827), p. 52. 

?? Epict. IV, 1x, 37; Plaut, Cas. 293. Cf. Theoph., in Comic. Attic. Frag. II, 
P. 473. 

?*' Fagius (1504-49) quoted in Sureshensius (n. 4) ad 1. On Jewish and Christian 
theories of rewards for virtue now see Morton Smith, Tannaitic Parallels to the 
Gospels (1951), pp. 49-71. 
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(ca. 300 A.D.) who quoted the maxim in stressing the principle 
that man has to delight in fulfillment of divine commandments. 
Much earlier is the interpretation (ascribed to the Sadducees) 
that Antigonus would never have said his word, if he had known 
that there was another world and a revivification of the dead. 
Both suggestions disagree with the sense of the terms feras and 
ebed, on which the maxim hinges. Antigonus speaks not of re- 
ward given to a free man but of food allocation to a slave.?? 

To understand him, we must remember that ebed means not 
only slave, but also subject, worshipper. Yet, homage and worship 
are again necessarily co-related with the protection given by the 
master to his servants. "The Lord will hear when I call unto 
Him" (Ps. 4, 4). But this optimistic principle of harmony be- 
tween the obedience to the divine Law and prosperity, which for 
centuries had formed the moral basis of Jewish society, began 
to be challenged seriously in the time of Antigonus. One of the 
recurrent topics in Ecclesiastes written by an earlier contemporary 
of Antigonus is that of theodicy. Doubters denied that man's 
success or failure correspond to his deserts. Sirach also aimed at 
vindicating the ways of God with men. He advanced the usual 
arguments: misfortune may be a blessing in disguise; God will 
reward right-doing later, and so on. A classicist will remember 
that at the same time in Athens, Chrysippus labored to vindicate 
the dispensation of Providence, and was rallied by the Epicureans 
and other unbelievers.?? 

Antigonus was no Epicurean. He did not doubt the scriptural 
doctrine, nor disparage men who fulfill the Law for the sake of 
the promised sustenance. He simply advises us that there is no 
compensatory harmony between man's obedience and divine favor. 
The example of a slave-driver and his servants shows that God 
is not bound to sustain the righteous man because the latter is 


*5 Maimonides, ad. l. B. Ab. Zara 19 a. Abot R. Nathan 5, 1. On the latter 
passage cf. Moore (n. 3) I, 69 and particularly L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees and 
the Men of the Great Synagogue (1950) pp. xi and 42. Note that in the para- 
phrase given in Abot free workers are substituted for slaves of Antigonus! maxim 
and that in Abot as well as in the sermon of R. Eliezer the term šokar (wages) 
is substituted for peras. 

*° Kohel. 9, 2. On the book and its date now see H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in 
Kohelet (1950). For Sirach cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, History of the New Testament Times 
(1949), PP. 377-378. 
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anyway his ebed. Willy-nilly, you have to serve the Lord even if 
he, like a heartless owner, refuses you your feras, your daily 
bread. This solution of the awful riddle of life sounds harsh, 
perhaps, to our delicate ears. Three other ancient apologies may 
illustrate Antigonus’ thought. 

The first occurs itself to every reader: the Book of Job, which 
so eloquently proclaims that such an insignificant being as man 
cannot contend with the Almighty. The second text is a parable 
in the Third Gospel. Whatever the slave did for his master, he 
never received thanks for having performed his task. “So like- 
wise you, when you shall have fulfilled all your tasks, say: We 
are unworthy slaves, we did that which we had to do." ** Without 
speaking of modern commentators, even church fathers were taken 
aback by the grim impact of this evangelical word. Cyrillus of 
Alexandria here found a warning against self-praise, Ambrosius 
a lesson to work all his life in order to obtain a reward in the 
future life. Hermas, imitating the apologue, followed from it that 
man must do more than his duty. The plain meaning of the 
parable is the same as Antigonus! maxim. In both texts God is 
boldly compared to the unfair slave-driver whose conduct violated 
the unwritten law of the slave system. 

Epictetus, a Phrygian ex-slave himself, joins Antigonus and 
Jesus. He ridicules the pretension to be free from want. Anyway, 
God will take care of His “servants.” Some one objects: “How 
so, when He does not provide maintenance.” Well, that will be 
the sign to leave. “I came because it so pleased Him, and I leave, 
because it so pleases Him, and as long as I live my task is to 
praise God.” ** Again the same idea: the worshipper is a slave of 
the Deity, and the divine awfulness is not measurable by man’s 


“Luc. 17, 10: dofAoe dypeiol ésuev, Ò dpeldomer rovhoa. weroujxauer. Cf. the 
observation made in a roughly contemporary text about rots áxpeíovs Soddovs 
that they take part in every tumult in Alexandria. A. v. Premerstein, Alexandri- 
nische und Jiidische Gesandte Hermes LVII (1922), p. 271. On the character and 
date of this document now cf. H. I. Bell, Journ. of Juristic Papyrology IV (1950), 
p. 37. The Syriac palimpsest codex Sinaiticus omits the word “useless” (slaves) in 
the evangelical parable. 

# Cyrill., P. G. LXXII, 836; Ambros., Expos. in Luc. VIII, 31; Hermas, Sim. 
V, 2. 

? Epict. III. 26, 29 (in my rendering I borrowed some expressions from W. 
Oldfather’s translation in his edition). 
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standard of fairness. Cruel slave-driver or tender master, God 
is your owner. 

Yet, this doctrine was not of despair, but of hope. The Stoics 
(and Epictetus among them) fostered the idea of a willing coóper- 
ation with the Necessity of the universal order. Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt. The Judaism rather taught the absolute 
obedience to the divine will. But the submission in Jerusalem as 
well as in Athens is ultimately based on the confidence in God. 
Resignation bears promise. 


VI 


This is the meaning of the last clause of Antigonus! maxim. 
‘And let the Fear of Heaven be with you." Jewish commentators 
(following Maimonides) understood the admonition as meaning 
that man should serve God not only from motive of love but also 
from fear of God. But the casuistic distinction between “loving” 
and “fearing” God, hotly debated in Jesus’ time between the 
schools of Shammai and of Hillel,** was hardly known in the be- 
ginning of the second century B.c. In this time, as Ecclesiasticus 
shows, "fear of God" simply meant “piety,” in agreement with 
the Biblical usage. Of course, deorum metus is a necessary foun- 
dation of every worship, but the awe of the Almighty no less 
necessarily includes love and trust in Him. The incommensura- 
bility of the Master and the slave here precluded the petty 
“jealousy of gods” which tormented man in Greece. Therefore, 
as it is said in Sirach, “you, who fear the Lord, trust in Him, and 
your reward should not fail.” * 

It is now easy to understand why Antigonus’ maxim has been 
saved from oblivion. It was uttered shortly before or during the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. In this time, when there 
was very great wrath upon Israel, the hope that whoever calls 
on God is never forsaken could help no more. As Daniel’s visions 
show nobody could understand the sufferings of just men who 


*Sen., Ep. 107, 10. Cf. W. Ch. Greene, Moira (1944), p. 341; A—J. Festugiere, 
La révelation d’Hermés Trismégiste II (1949), pp. 325-333. 

“ Finkelstein (n. 1) p. XIII. J. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme Palestinien II (1935), 
PP. 43-47. 

45 Sirach 2, 8. 
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died for God nor the prosperity of Belial's sons. But those who 
remembered Antigonus! word wondered no more at God's ways 
with His faithful servants, nor needed to doubt Him. In Antig- 
onus' saying a perplexed generation recognized the perplexity 
of dispensation. 
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HANNIBAL’S COVENANT. 


On a summer day, in the fourth year of Hannibal’s war (215 
B.C.), the Roman squadron which patrolled the waters off 
the Calabrian coast noticed a suspect ship sailing from Cape 
Lacinium (near Croton). Cutters sent by the Roman admiral, 
P. Valerius Flaccus, captured the vessel. Among the prisoners 
were Xenocrates, the Macedonian envoy, returning from a secret 
mission to Hannibal’s headquarters in Campania, and three 
Punic emissaries, Gisgo, Bostar, and Mago, sailing with him to 
Philip V of Macedonia. The diplomats carried a letter of 
Hannibal to the Macedonian king and an exemplar of the treaty 


Note: The following abbreviations are used in this paper: Gsell = 
S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de V' Afrique du Nord, I-IV (Paris, 1916-20) ; 
Holleaux — M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques 
(Paris, 1923) ; KoroSec = V. KoroSec, Hethitische Staatsvertrdge (Leip- 
eiger rechtwissenschaftliche Studien, LX. [Leipzig, 1931]) ; Langdon == 
S. Langdon and A. H. Gardiner, “The treaty of alliance between Hat- 
tusili .. . and .. . Ramesses IL, J. E. A., VI (1920), pp. 179-205; 
Luckenbil — D. D. Luckenbill, * Hittite Treaties and Letters," Amer. 
Journ. of Semitic Lang., XXXVII (1920-1), pp. 161-211; Meissner — B. 
Meissner, * Die Beziehungen Agyptens," ete., Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandisch. Gesellsch., LXXII (1918), pp. 32-65; Michel — Ch. 
Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques (Paris, 1900) ; Oath, see n. 2; 
R.I. D. A. = Revue Internationale des Droits de l Antiquité; Tod = M. N. 
Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, I-II (1933 and 1948) ; 
Täubler = E. Täubler, Imperium Romanum (Leipzig, 1913) ; Walbank = 
F. W. Walbank, Philip V (Cambridge, 1940) ; Weidner = E. F. Weidner, 
Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien (Leipzig, 1923); A.N.E.T.— 
Ancient Near Eastern Tests, ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950). 
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between both powers. Prisoners and papers were sent to the 
Senate.! 

Two generations later, Polybius was allowed to make copies of 
these documents in the Roman archives. He included a trans- 
cript of the treaty (and perhaps of Hannibal’s letter) in the 
seventh book of his Histories. The book is lost, but a Byzantine 
compiler, among other excerpts from Polybius’ work, has also 
preserved the text of the oath sworn by Hannibal to Philip V.? 

But this Greek text, as philological examination has shown, 
is a translation of the Phoenician original (often awkwardly 
literal). Hannibal spoke his oath in his own language. Polybius 
has reproduced verbatim the official version of this Punic oath, 
which was given to the Macedonian ambassador by Hannibal. 
This philological situation makes the interpretation of Hannibal's 
Oath particularly diffieult. 'The Greek legal language used in 
this instrument more often conceals than expresses Punic legal 
terminology. Add that we have no direct, and only a few indirect, 
parallels to help us in explaining the meaning of a Punic docu- 
ment. Our ignorance of Carthaginian institutions prevents us 
from fully understanding Hannibal’s Oath. Many data, which 
could be precious, are still meaningless for us. Yet, the knowl- 
edge that the Oath is a Punic instrument enables us, if I am 
not mistaken, to grasp the form and the essence of this unique 
record.? 


1 Liv, XXIII, 33-34; cf. G. de Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, III, 2 
(Turin, 1917), p. 407. On chronology cf. Holleaux, p. 181; Walbank, pp. 
70 and 299. As Livy’s narrative shows, Hannibal was at this time at 
Capua (Liv. XXIII, 33, 5), in the beginning of the summer (cf. 
XXIII, 39, 4). 

2 Pol., VII, 9. C£, generally, my paper * An Oath of Hannibal," 
T. A. P. A., LXXV (1944), pp. 87-102. The latest paper on the subject, 
so far as I know, is E. Manni’s “ L’alleanza punico-macedone del 215 
A. C." Memoria della R. Accademia di Bologna, Classe di Scienze 
Morali, Ser. IV, III (1941), which gives bibliography; cf. also Walbank, 
p. 71, n. 3; ef. particularly Holleaux, pp. 179-83; Walbank, pp. 68 ff.; de 
Sanctis, IIT, 2, p. 407. Hannibal's Oath is quoted here according to my 
edition in the above mentioned article. 

? For myself, I have prepared a detailed commentary on the Oath, but 
my interpretation rarely throws light upon the difficult passages. For 
this reason, I here give only some addenda to my previous paper. On 
the royal style of Philip V cf. now A. Aymard, “ Le protocol royal gree,” 
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I. 


The understanding of every document must begin with the 
explanation of its structure. The Punic record is an oath, the 
* oath which Hannibal has sworn," as the first line of the 
document announces. Now, the oath was (and is) essentially a 
self-imprecation in the case of perjury. “ Every oath ends in a 
curse on the perjurer.” * International agreements, in the Orient 
as well as in Greece, were guaranteed by imprecatory oaths. For 
instance, Ba’alu of Tyre called down upon himself a dozen 
calamities, such as to fall into the paws of a hungry hon, if 
ever he should violate the treaty concluded with Esarhaddon of 
Assyria. The treaties between Rome and Carthage were also 
validated by conditional curses. A Roman annalist pictured 
Hannibal pronouncing an oath to his soldiers and calling upon 
gods to destroy him should he break faith. Hannibal’s vow of 
eternal enmity to Rome, taken with his hand laid on the entrails 
of a sacrifice, was, as his gesture shows, a self-imprecation.? Yet, 
Hannibal's oath tendered to Philip of Macedonia contains no 
curse. What is the meaning of this deviation? 

The oath serves to guarantee an assertion by a supernatural 


R. E. A., L (1948), pp. 232-63 and * Basileus Makedonon," R.I.D. A., 
IV (1950), pp. 61-97. The Oath distinguishes between the king and 
the Macedonians. Cf. Walbank, pp. 264-6. In the treaty of 264, Hieron 
is likewise distinguished from the Syracusans. Pol., I, 62, 8. Cf. I. G., 
XIV, 7; A. Wilhelm, J.O. A.I., III (1900), p. 168; W. Hiittl, Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte von Syrakus (Reichenberg, 1929), p. 136. On the Punic 
gods invoked by Hannibal cf. R. Dussaud, “ Astarté, Pontos et Ba’al,” 
C. E. A. I., 1947, pp. 201-25 and idem, Syria, XXV (1946-8), pp. 205-30. 
Hannibal distinguishes between the full citizens of Carthage and the 
* plebs" (see Oath, 97). The same distinction in New Carthage (Pol., 
X, 17, 6-7) : moXurikoté and. xeiporéxvoi. Cf. also the co-existence of astoi 
and Alexandreis in Alexandria. Cf. Rev. Phil., LIII (1927), p. 162 and 
now V. Arangio-Ruiz, R. I. D. A., IV (1950), pp. 1-20. 

* Plut., Q. Rom., 44. On the oath as conditional curse cf. R. Hirzel, 
Der Kid (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 137-41; J. Pederson, Der Eid bei den 
Semiten (Strassburg, 1914), pp. 108-19. 

° Ba’alu treaty: E. F. Weidner, “Ein Staatsvertrag,” Archiv für 
Orientforschung, VIII (1931-2), pp. 31-4. English translation in D. D. 
Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria (Chicago, 1927), II, pp. 229-33. 
Hannibal's oaths: Liv., XXI, 45, 8; Pol., III, 11, 5. Cf. the adjurations 
in Esnum-Eshmun’azar inscription: G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North 
Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), p. 5. 
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power. (Est enim ius iurandum adfirmatio religiosa, Cic., De 
Off., III, 104.) Whether the oath-taker invokes the Almighty as 
witness or speaks standing on the hide of a tiger, he brings a 
third partner into the agreement between himself and the 
opposite party. The proper function of the oath is precisely that: 
to transform the bipartite relation of the contracting parties 
into a triangular bond in which the sacral force has a share. 
Thus, every oath must necessarily have these two parts: a) the 
assertion, and b) its supernatural confirmation. The self-impre- 
cation furnishes the third component of the oath. Without the 
curse, the supernatural guarantor may not strike down the 
faithless partner. Thus, his word would remain unconfirmed and, 
ultimately, valueless. The oath without adjuration would be like 
a law without sanction, a lex «mperfecta. 

Yet, the opposite party is more interested in the fulfillment of 
a promise than in punishment of the broken faith. The sacred 
force, invoked by the oath, may also be brought in, not to punish 
the perjurer, but to prevent the perjury. This affirming oath, 
oath without curse, is particularly fitting to establish a lasting 
partnership. Saxo Grammaticus, a Danish author of the thir- 
teenth century, tells that the ancient Danes, in choosing a king, 
stood on stones “in order to foreshadow from the steadfastness 
of the stones that the deed would be lasting.” 

The rites of the artificial brotherhood, which occur all the 
world over, are of the same type. There is no curse. But in 
sucking one another’s blood, or sharing the same meal, or smoking 
the calumet together, and so on, men by these ritual acts 
confirm their will to establish a mutual bond. The Hebrew berit 

* eovenant" of the English Bible) was also a stabilizing oath, 
without curse, in which God was invoked to make the promise 
stand firm. Lacking the imprecation, all these oaths were bi- 
partite. They contained the assertion of the swearer and the 
invocation of divinity. In describing the conclusion of a blood- 
covenant between two Oriental princes, Tacitus (Ann., XII, 47), 
with his usual insight and skill, sharply distinguishes this rite 
from the usual oath. The covenant was guaranteed (not by a 


* For the theory of the oath see my paper “ Couper une alliance,” 
Archives @histoire du droit oriental, V (1951), pp. 133-56. 
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curse, but) by the bond of blood. Id foedus arcanum habetur 
quasi mutuo cruore sacratum." 

The “ covenanted ” form of the oath was not peculiar to the 
Hebrews among the North-West Semitic peoples. It was also 
used by the Arabs and other neighbors of Israel. Biblical 
authors speak of berit between Edom and its confederates, 
between Solomon and Hiram of Tyre. Moreover, the existence 
of a god called Baal-berit at Shechem offers an incontrovertible 
proof that Canaanites, i.e., the Phoenicians, also used the “ co- 
venanted ” pledge. A recently discovered Canaanite (Phoenician) 
incantation speaks of an “ everlasting bond ” (alat) made by the 
god Assur with the bearer of the amulet. It seems that this bond 
was again a covenant like berit. Thus ’alat may have been the 
Phoenician term for covenant.® 

The Carthaginians brought not only their religion but also 
their diplomatic style from Phoenicia. A rather obscure clause 
in the first treaty between Rome and Carthage became meaning- 
ful when the same provision was discovered in the agreement 
between Esarhaddon of Assyria and a king of Tyre. The mention 
of Rivers, Lakes, and Springs among the gods witnessing Hanni- 
bal’s oath, exceptional in Greece, was a standing formula in 
the Near Eastern treaties. Besides his own gods, Hannibal also 
invoked “all the gods who possess Macedonia and the rest of 
Greece.” This reference to gods of the other party is so alien 
to Greek and Roman (and modern) practice that commentators 
regard the passage as interpolated. Yet, the formula again 
belongs to the diplomatic style of the ancient Hast. The king 
of Tyre mentioned before called down upon himself the con- 
ditional curse not only of Phoenician gods but of “ the gods of 
Assyria and Accad” as well. A thousand male and female 
deities of Khatti land, together with the same number of deities 


T Saxo quoted in J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, I (3rd ed., London, 
1907), p. 160. On berit cf. J. Pederson, Israel (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1926), I-II, pp. 278-308; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites (3rd ed., New York, 1927), Index s.v. Covenant; J. 
Begrich, “ Berit,’ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentl. Wissenschaft, LX 
(1944), pp. 1-10. 

3$ Obad. 7; I Reg. 5, 26; 15, 19. Baal-Berit: Jud. 9, 4. For, ’alat 
see Th. H. Gaster, “ A Canaanite Magical Text," Orientalia, XI (1942), 
pp. 39-79. Further cf. W. F. Albright, Bull. Am. Sch. Orient. Res., 
CXXI (1951), pp. 21-3. 
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of Egypt, were invoked by both partners in the treaty between 
Ramses II and Hattushil.? 

The form of Hannibal’s Oath is equally antique. Toward the 
end of the sophisticated third century B.C., in the age of 
Archimedes and Chrysippus, in dealing with a Hellenic king, 
the Punic captain had recourse to the ancient rite of friendship, 
which long ago bound together Hiram of Tyre and King 
Solomon. As the quoted parallels show, the bipartite Oath of 
Hannibal, lacking imprecation, is a berit, the covenant without 
execration of the perjurer. Hannibal’s Oath is the sole “ coven- 
anted ” treaty which has come down to us. Elsewhere, the inter- 
national berit is only referred to. 


II. 


A covenant could be inaugurated by a solemn ceremony, for 
instance, by a common meal. But the compact could be con- 
stituted as well by pronouncing the sacramental words in the 
presence of gods. That made them parties to the covenant. King 
Josiah “ stood by the pillar and made a berit before the Lord, 
to walk after the Lord and to keep His commandments” (II 
Reg. 23, 3). Hannibal “ deposes ” his oath “in the presence of 
all the gods who are in the expedition and who preside over this 
oath.” Greek words here veil some Punic expression and a 
Phoenician thought.' Does Hannibal think of the gods who 
“watch over" the oath or has he in mind the deities who are 


? Cf. R. Laqueur, * Symbola," Hermes, LXXI (1936), pp. 469-72. On 
the worship of living waters cf. Smith (above, n. 7), pp. 169 and 588; 
R. Mouterde, Mélanges de Vuniversité St. Joseph, XXV (1942), p. 58; 
Langdon, p. 195, KoroSec, p. 96. For Greek practice cf. L. Robert, 
Études épigraphiques (Paris, 1938), p. 367. On the inclusion of gods 
of the other party in the oath cf. Gsell, IV, p. 223, n. 1; Korošec, p. 95. 
Different is the oath by common deities of two States, as e. g. in S. I. G.?, 
366; I.G., IX, 1, 98. 

19 "Opkos üy €0ero 'AvvíBas . . . évavriov Atós. The expression is a solecism. 
In Greek, one can deposit pledges, documents, ete. (cf. e. g. Pol., III, 67, 
7; Milet, III, 140; P. Enteuxeis, 22) but not an oath, except in a 
poetical figure (Aesch., Agam., 1570). Anth. Pal., V, 133: ópkovs eis 
ávéuovs Tideuac means “throwing to winds.” In Hannibals Oath the 
solecism covers a Phoenician formula. Cf. LXX, II Reg. 23, 5: d:aéyKny 
(berit) .. . ero. LXX, Prov. 29, 24: àv è öpkov mporedévros (there 
is no verb in the original). 
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present here??? In any case, he has his dii castrenses, probably 
represented by emblems on the standards, before him while he 
pronounces the words of the oath.'? Otherwise, the deities may 
not catch the utterance. He speaks not for himself alone, but 
accompanied by co-jurors who probably repeated his words. 
Joshua entering into the covenant with the Gibeonites was also 
supported by the chiefs of Israel, who swore with him. Hanni- 
bal's co-jurors were probably members of his concilium, that is, 
the higher officers, responsible for the conduct of operations. 
After the eapture of Saguntum, the Romans demanded the 
extradition of the “ general Hannibal and his councillors.” The 
names of two or three of these co-jurors have been preserved ; 
the other names are lost in a lacuna of the Greek manuscript.!? 
Besides the co-jurors, mentioned by name, “all Carthaginian 
senators ” in the camp and all Carthaginians in the campaign 
with Hannibal are swearers of the oath. The mention of senators 
again is paralleled in the treaty between Esarhaddon and Ba'alu, 
the king of Tyre. In a passage (unfortunately damaged), the 
“Elders” figure besides the Phoenician ruler. On the other 
hand, the citizen army, as in every ancient city, is qualified to 
represent the whole city. There are Punic coins, minted in 
Sicily, bearing the legend: “the people of the Camp.” 14 


1 It is difficult to say whether the Greek word égeornxacw cor- 
responded to pagad or to qum in the original. Cf. R. Helbing, Die 
Kasussyntax der Verba bei den Septuaginta (Göttingen, 1928), p. 287. 
In the Bar-g'yh treaty (n. 20), the pact is concluded “before ” (qedem) 
the gods who are asked to “open the eyes.” 

12 Altar and iepa oxnyn in Punic camp: Diod., XX, 65. For standards 
cf. R. Labat, Le caractère religieux de la royauté assyro-babylonienne 
(Paris, 1939), pp. 259-65; J. Faulkner, J. E. A., XXVII (1941), pp. 
12-18; K. Galling, Biblisches Reallevikon (Tübingen, 1937), pp. 160-3. 
On the national gods of troops cf. F. Zucker, “ Die Doppelinschrift,” etc., 
Abh. Preuss. Akad., 1937, no. 6, p. 23. 

*8 Joshua 9, 15; cf. e.g. I Macc. 6, 61; Tod, II, 158, etc. On co-jurors 
cf. E. Seidl, Der Eid im ptolemdischen Recht (Diss. jur., Munich, 1929), 
p. 55; A. Heuss, “ Abschluss und Beurkundung,” Klio, XXVII (1934), 
p. 17. Hannibaľs council: Pol. III, 20, 8; 34, 8; 71, 5; 85, 6. 
Cf. Gsell, II, p. 220. 

14 W. F. Albright kindly referred me to the “ Elders” in the Ba'alu 
treaty (see above, n. 5). Punic coins: B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1911), p. 877: the legend: ’am mahnat. In the Bar-g’yh 
treaty (n.20) the “citizens” (ba’ali) of Katka and Arpad are parties 
to the pact after and beside the kings of both towns. 
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III. 


Hannibal “lays down” the oath of friendship. The Greek 
words he uses to describe this conception are strange and un- 
grammatically assembled: róv ópkov rovrov 0éoÓai* mepi idias kai 
ebvotas Kadijs, piAous Kal oikelovs Kal GdeAods, ep’ or’ eiva . . . The 
Greek words here obviously cover a Punic idiom which is un- 
known to us. But an Oriental parallel helps us to grasp the 
meaning of the clause. In the Accadian text of the treaty be- 
tween Hattushil of Hatti and Ramses II of Egypt, the latter 
says: “ Behold, now I give good brotherhood and good peace 
between us forever, in order to give good peace and good brother- 
hood . . . for ever." The same idea that amity is concluded now 
in order to have it permanent is then expressed in other sections 
of the instrument. In modern treaties a similar statement of 
the objects of the treaty is usually given in the preamble." 

The surprising adjective kaAós in the quoted passage of Han- 
nibal's oath corresponds to the adjective damqa (that is, good, 
gracious, pious, etc., according to the lexicon) in the Ramses- 
Hattushil treaty. In Phoenician the adjective was probably 
naim. ln the same manner, Greek scribes rendered the Latin 
formula bona fide by kaAj miore. On the other hand, $uMa as a 
term of international law corresponds to Salama (“peace”) in 
the Accadian passage quoted and to šalom in Phoenician, while 
etvoia, expresses some term for “ goodwill.” In the treaty between 
Ramses and Hattushil, the kings speak of “ brotherhood, friend- 
ship (or peace) and goodwill (or favor)” between them.*® 

By entering into the covenant, the parties become “ friends, 
kinsmen and brothers.” That again reproduces the traditional 
terminology of Oriental diplomacy. Naptera, wife of Ramses IT, 


15 Cf. e.g. the treaty of Ghent (1814): Great Britain and the United 
States, “desirous of . . . restoring peace, friendship and good under- 
standing . . . agreed . . . there shall be a firm and universal peace," 
etc. 

19'The terms are: abu-ut-ta-ni sa-la-ma-a-ni u da-mik-ta (Langdon’s 
transliteration). Cf. also the expression te-ma dam-ka damqa in a 
Ramses letter, transliterated and translated in Meissner, p. 43. dda 
in the Oath means “ peace,” as § 12 shows. H. L. Ginsberg suggests that 
$ekel naim may have been the Phoenician original of evvoias kaħĝs and 
refers to Ps. 111, 10; Prov. 3, 4, so that «aM is tautological in Greek, 
but not in the Semitie original. A. Goetze, A. N. E. T., p. 202, renders 
the treaty formula as: “good brotherhood (and) good peace.” 
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writes to the queen of Hatti after the conclusion of the Hattushil- 
Ramses treaty: “I am in peace and brotherhood with the great 
queen my sister,” while “brotherhood and kinship” are terms 
used by Hattushil to describe his relations with the Babylonian 
king.!* 

Hannibal adds that the oath is made “in order that” or 
“under the conditions that.” This signifies that the amity 
between the partners is conditioned by the fulfillment of the 
stipulated obligations. The same formula was used in the first 
agreement between Rome and Carthage: there is to be friendship 
between the Romans and the Carthaginians “on the following 
conditions " (émi rotade) .*8 

The condition of the amity is that the Carthaginians should be 
“preserved and guarded" by the Macedonians, and vice versa. 
The Greek verbs here correspond to the Punic idiom of the same 
meaning (nsr wsmr) which has been found on some amulets. 
And again, the same terminology was used in the second mil- 
lennium B.C. in the Near East. The first duty of a vassal of 
Hatti is to “ preserve” (nasaru) the overlord and his empire. 
As is said in the treaty between Mursil, king of Hatti, and an 
Asiatic prince: “ As the Sun (that is, the king of Hatti) guards 
his own head and his land, so may he also guard the head and 
land of Shumashshura," who likewise takes the same obligation 
with respect to Mursil.!? 

So far, the structure and terminology of Hannibal’s Oath 
roughly correspond to the language and composition of the Near 


17 These letters are transliterated in Meissner, pp. 59-60; English 
translation in Luckenbill, pp. 194 and 202. 

1$ Po]. III, 22, 4: émi roiode pidiav elvar ‘Pwpyaiow...xal Kapxndovios. 
Cf. Pol., I, 62, 8; III, 22, 4; 23, 2. Cf. E. Táubler, p. 263; A. Heuss, 
Die volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der rómischen Aussenpolitik (Leipzig, 
1933), p. 17. Greek parallels are rare: Roman treaty with Antiochus 
III: Pol. XXI, 43, 1; Michel, 19 (Smyrna and Magnesia): émi roicóe 
acuvédevto Thu girdiav. Cf. also Michel, 26. 

19 The amulets: M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik 
(Giessen, 1903), I, p. 172. Cf. the wish formula in Ugaritie letters: 
tork tslmk (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook [Rome, 1947], no. 138), 
that is "guard and keep whole" (H. L. Ginsberg's rendering). For 
the terms referring to the duty of mutual protection cf. KoroSec, p. 66. 
Murshil’s document is transliterated in Weidner, p. 88 and translated in 
Luckenbill, p. 181. 
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Eastern treaties of the second millennium B. C. Bearing in mind 
that a thousand years separated Hannibal from Ramses II and 
the Hattite kings, and that the Oriental treaties we have quoted 
belonged to Babylonian and not to Phoenician civilization, we 
must acknowledge that the similarity is astonishing. Yet, inas- 
much as berit is a peculiar juristical institution, the dissimilarity 
is no less striking. 


IV. 


In the ancient world, in the Near East as well as in Greece 
or Italy, a treaty became binding only through its ratification 
by oath. The difference between the agreed stipulations (leges 
foederis, evvOskoc) and their sworn acceptance (foedus, dpxor) was 
fundamental in the ancient law of nations. The oath was not 
only the best security for the observance of good faith but was 
equivalent to ratification in modern international law. When 
Ramses II wished to explain that he was bound by the treaty 
with the land of Hatti, he wrote as follows: “ Behold, the writing 
of the oath, which I swore for .. . the king of Hatti, . . . is placed 
under the feet of Teshub, before the great gods. They are the 
witnesses of these words. And behold, the writing of the oath, 
which ... the king of Hatti swore for me, is placed under the 
feet of Ra, before the great gods. They are the witnesses of these 
words.” In this case, since both parties were obligated, the oaths 
were exchanged. But in one-sided engagements, while one party 
stipulated conditions, the other accepted the agreement by oath. 
Thus, in the conventions between the king of Hatti and his 
vassals, the former stated the terms, while the latter took oath to 
observe these conditions. On the other hand, when the city of 
Theangela capitulated on certain conditions, only Eupolemus, the 
conqueror, was bound by oath, since the city after surrender was 
in any case at the discretion of the victor. A passage in Ezekiel, 
which seems to puzzle commentators, refers to the same use. The 
Babylonian king made berit with Zedekiah—that is, the con- 
ditions of the agreement, and “ brought him under a curse "— 
that is, the unilateral oath to observe these conditions.?? 


20 Cf, KoroSec, pp. 24-35 and 65-79. For Greece cf. Heuss (n. 18), pp. 
20-295; F. Schehl, * Zum Korinthischen Bunde,” J.O.A.I., XXVI (1931-2), 
pp. 124-31. The same pair " agreements and oaths" ldh wlzqrh in the 
Aramaic Bar-g’yh treaty. Cf. H. Bauer, “Ein Aramaischer Staats- 
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Accordingly, the oath-taker could invoke divine punishment 
on the violator of the agreement: such is the formula in the 
Ramses-Hattushil treaty. Or, he could enumerate his obligations 
and promise their fulfillment: such is the usual formula in 
the ancient world. Sometimes a cautious oath-taker made the 
promise on the explicit condition that the other party should 
also keep good faith.24 But the swearer obviously could not 
include the obligations of the opposite party in the formula of 
his oath. He could not call down a curse on himself in the event 
that the other partner should be faithless. The oaths which 
validated the treaties in the ancient Near East, of course, did 
not refer to the obligations of the other party. These duties 
were, however, enumerated in the treaty itself. Each party 
mentioned its own obligations first in its copy of the pact. Yet, 
Hannibal in his oath states the obligations of both parties, 
beginning with the Macedonians. The explication of these 
anomalies is that berit is no * oath." Since the beri contains 
no curse but only presents a solemn declaration made before the 
Deity, it necessarily enumerates the conditions of the covenant. 
The sefer-ha-berit in Exodus (24, 7) offers a parallel. Here 
(Ex. 21-3) God enumerates His mishpatum, His conditions of 
the covenant, that is, the obligations of Israel toward the Lord. 
Then, the Lord promises to be the foe of Israel’s foes and 
adversary of Israel’s adversaries and to give the promised land 
to the chosen people. As a matter of fact, the berit (as well as 
the rite of artificial kinship elsewhere) was often, and perhaps 
originally, the unilateral act by which a man of power granted 
the covenant to a client. Under such conditions, the formula of 
the compact, spoken by the future patron, naturally mentioned 
the duties of the client as well.?? 


vertrag," Archiv für Orientforschung, VIII (1932-3), pp. 1-17. J. N. 
Epstein in Qedem, I (1942), pp. 78-83; cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Les 
Araméens (Paris, 1949), pp. 56-60. Eupolemus: L. Robert, Collection 
Froehner (Paris, 1936), p. 56. M. Rostovtzeff, R. E. A., XXXIII (1931), 
p.8. Ramses' letter: Meissner, p. 58 (Engl. transl.: Luckenbill, p. 196). 
Ezek. 17, 13 Calak = “ curse ”). 

21 See e.g. the oath of the Ceans, Tod, II, 142. 

22 Cf. Korošec, p. 25. For Roman-Punic treaties cf. Täubler, p. 263; 
for treaties between Rome and Greek states cf. Tüubler, p. 49. Con- 
ditional berit: I Sam. 11, 2; II Sam. 3, 12; I Reg. 20, 34. On berit 
as grant cf. Begrich (above n. 7), p. 2. Cf. e.g. Trilles, Les Pygmées 
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The essence of berit is mutual protection. Hannibal’s Oath, 
as we have seen (p. 9), is explicitly made to hinge on this 
provision. But the berit establishes a state of peace and 
mutual affection permanently. Berit is synonymous with shalom, 
* peace," in the full sense of this word. Men or peoples bound 
by a covenant are brothers. They cannot do evil one to another, 
they are bound to help each other. This implicit meaning of 
the covenant explains two significant lacunae in the Oath. In 
the first place, there is no reference to the length of its con- 
templated validity. The Oath does not even contain an assurance 
of eternal duration of friendship which is repeatedly given in 
the Ramses-Hattushil treaty. On the other hand, there is no 
non-aggression clause which was necessarily the first and funda- 
mental provision in ancient agreements of peace and amity. 
“ The Hittites shall do no evil to the Mitannies and the Mitannies 
shall do no evil to the Hittites.” * 

Positively, mutual security meant a defensive alliance, which, 
as always in the Orient and sometimes also in Greece, refers 
not only to foreign foes but also to internal enemies of the con- 
tracting powers.?* In the oath the parties agree that they shall 
not plot against one another. The stipulation appears in Greek 
oaths of allegiance. In the mouth of Hannibal it means the 
promise not to aid and abet plots against Philip, and vice versa. 
It would be interesting to know whether this clause was part of 
the style of Phoenician treaties or corresponded to a wish of the 
Macedonian king who had many enemies in his dominions. 

The Oath, then, establishes a military alliance between the 
contracting parties. Without any subterfuge, the Macedonians 
should be “foes of the Carthaginians’ foes,” and vice versa. 
As Hattushil writes, referring to his alliance with Ramses: “‘ We 
are brothers . . . with an enemy who is our common foe, verily 


(Paris, 1932), p. 497: the blood-covenant is only used to accept a 
foreigner into a clan or to make the head of a clan a vassal of a more 
powerful ruler. 

22 Treaty between Shubbiluliuma and Mattiuaza. Transliteration: 
Weidner, pp. 2ff., translation: Luckenbill, p. 167. On this clause cf. 
Korošec, pp. 62 and 68. For Greek international law cf. my observations 
in R.I.D.A., IV (1950), p. 103. 

24 Cf. Oath, 96. Mutual aid against the disturbers of internal quiet: 
Korošec, pp. 63, 73, and 76. In Greek law see e.g. the Athenian 
alliances concluded in 362 and 361: Tod, nos. 144 and 147, 
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we shall be hostile and with our common friend verily we shall 
be at peace." 'This promise of mutual assistance is essentially 
different from the duty imposed on a vassal to follow the suze- 
rain: * with my friend he shall be at peace, with my enemy he 
shall be at enmity.” 7° Yet, this provision in Hannibal’s Oath 
is not identical with the Greek clause of defensive alliance. In 
the latter the only casus foederis was the invasion of the territory 
of the other partner. Likewise, in the treaty of Ramses-Hattushil, 
the contracting powers, and in Hittite treaties of vassalage, the 
suzerain, had to assist the other partner only if the latter’s terri- 
tory was invaded. Accordingly, in the Greek law of nations it was 
permissible for an ally to give military assistance to an enemy of 
his partner as long as the territory of the latter remained un- 
violated. But the berit established a perfect union. Hosea 
reproaches Israel that, having entered into covenant with Assyria, 
she delivers oil to Egypt, a foe of Assyria. That shows, incident- 
ally, that the oracle was uttered in the time of king Hoshea who 
(in 727) intrigued with Egypt against Assyria. It also brings 
to mind the prohibition of giving a tribute to Egypt, ** which 
thy fathers paid," imposed on the king of Amurru (North 
Syria) by Mursil II of Hatti. The obligation to be the enemy 
of his ally’s enemy in Hannibal’s Oath expressly excluded the 
usual Greek limitations of reciprocal obligations of the allied 
powers.*® 

A new alliance necessarily raises the question of its compati- 
bility with the other engagements of the parties. Hannibal’s 
war originated in a dispute about the question of whether the 


*5 Hattushil's letter; transliterated Meissner, p. 60; translations: 
Luckenbill, p. 202. I reproduce Langdon’s translation, p. 202. The 
military duties of the vassal: KoroSec, pp. 72-3 and 69, 1 (the formula 
quoted in the text). 

26Qn the Greek principle of limited assistance cf. R. H.G., LVI 
(1943), pp. 291-4. The Persian wars originated in this law of epimachia, 
exercised by the Athenians in favor of Miletus but against Persia. Cf. 
Herod., V, 99. The casus foederis in the Hittite treaties of vassalage: 
Korošec, p. 90. On berit with Assyria: Hos. 12, 2. Cf. II Reg. 17, 4. 
Amurru treaty: E. Forrer, “Staatsvertrage” (Mitteilungen der Vor- 
derasiatischen-Aegyptischen Gesellsch., XXXI [1926]), p. 13. Goetze, 
A. N. E. T., p. 204. Cf. generally Koro&ec, p. 46. Cf. the allianee between 
Athens and Regium (433-2 B.C.): [oóx] eé$eMjcouev [robs é]x0pobs rods 
‘Pnyivwy (Tod, I, p. 58). 
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term “allies” in the Roman-Punic peace of 241, included only 
those who were such at the time of making this treaty or also 
those who became allies afterwards. The Carthaginians inter- 
preted the clause in the former meaning. Accordingly, Hannibal 
expressly states that the term “allies” in his oath is restricted 
to the present confederates of each party, with the specific inclu- 
sion of his future allies in Italy. On the other hand, Hannibal 
stipulates that military aid does not need to be furnished against 
allies of one’s own who became enemies of the other partner. 
In other words, according to the general principle of legal inter- 
pretation, the earlier treaty must stand against a later. Ben 
Hadad of Damascus entered into covenant with Baasha of Israel. 
When the latter attacked Judah, Asa of Judah asked Ben Hadad 
for help, referring to the berit already made by their fathers. 
Ben Hadad broke his convenant with Baasha and sent his army 
against Israel. Hannibal expressly refuses to be placed in such 
an awkward position. If one of his allies attacks Philip of 
Macedonia, he is not obliged to espouse the latter's cause.?' 
Such limitations made it particularly necessary to state em- 
phatically that the Macedonians should assist Hannibal in the 
present war against Rome until victory. The natural obligation 
not to desert an ally was often expressly confirmed in Greek 


21 Pol., III, 21 and 29; I Reg. 15, 17. In some Greek treaties there 
is a clause prohibiting engagements incompatible with the present 
instrument. See e.g. the alliance between Antigonus Doson (?) and 
Eleutherna: às 'EAev6epvaíovs [Totetv TOv] TóXeuov mpós obs àv aciXeUs 
"Avrivyovos modeune uù éteivac 06 érépav ovu[uaxíav rí0ea8a. évavríav mp]ós 
’Avriyovov kai Maxeóó[vas] ; ef. M. Guarducci, Inscr. Creticae, II (Rome, 
1939), ch. XII, no. 21, It follows a clause of the same meaning with 
reference to the obligations of Antigonus. In the treaty between Rhodes 
and Hierapytna aid is promised against an aggression by some ally 
of Hierapytna: Michel, 17 = 8.1. G.?, 581 = Guarducci, III, p. 32: 
ei 6€ ka cvor móňepos '"Poóíou moTí Tiva TOv év cuvppaxias edvTwy 'lepa- 
muTvio ef wey Ka ToAEn@vT ade '"Póüto, ámooreXNóvrov rày ovuuaxtav 'Poütous 
‘Tepamitv<idot, ef é ka moXegvrat karáp£avres voXÉéuov, pij émárva'ykes éaTo 
‘Ieparurviows ámooTéANew ovuuaxiav 'Pooíos. Sometimes, there is an ex- 
ception to the advantage of a third party: the treaty between Miletus 
and Heracleia establishes a complete alliance between both cities, but 
reserves the rights of Rhodes (S.J. G@.*, 633): pwn6ev vrevavriov mpac- 
cévTwy rGv Ócnuwov T3. mpós ‘Podlovs cuupaxiar. Cf. also Diod., XX, 99, 3; 
Pol. IX, 30. 
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treaties.” But in the latter it was also usual to stipulate that the 
assistance must be given “in the most effective manner.” To 
Hannibal, however, the aid was to be furnished “ according to 
the need and to the future understanding." ?? Hannibal, thus, 
paradoxieally stipulated a general alliance for the future, but 
only a limited help for the present war. Yet, this paradox is 
only apparent. The general obligation of mutual security was a 
part of a berit. But the conqueror of Italy did not wish to have 
a Macedonian as a principal power beside him in the war against 
Rome. The law of nations, ancient as well as modern, distin- 
guished between the principal ally, who carried on the war with 
all his forces, and the associated powers, who merely furnished 
the former with a number of troops. The auxiliary had no right 
to any share in conquests, and the principal alone made peace, 
in which the associates were only included. Thus, in the peace 
between Magnesia and Miletus, it was agreed that “the same 
peace shall be also for Priene, which assisted Magnesia, and 
for Heracleia, which assisted Miletus.” °° This device to ex- 
tend the benefits of peace to the States which were auxiliaries 
(or simply had some interest or other in the new political 
relationship) allowed the principal contracting powers to negoti- 
ate among themselves without taking into account the wishes 
and whims of their associates. 

Hannibal reserved for himself the sole right of making peace 
with Rome provided that Philip should be comprehended in it. 


7° See e.g. Thuc., V, 23; V, 47; VIII, 58; G@riech. Dialekt. Inschr., 
III, 5041, etc. 

29 Cf. the alliance of 420 B.C. in Thuc, V, 47: rpdrw érolw ap 
Svvwvrat isxupotaty. Cf. also e.g. the Chremonidean alliance (S.J. G.%, 
434-5), that between Miletus and Heracleia (ib., 633); Michel, 17; 
Michel, 21, etc. 

39 S. I. G?, 538 — Milet, III, 148: eivai. 8& rv abr» elpüvmv kal Ipin- 
vevo.v Trois cvupax)cac. Máyrvgsw kal 'HpakAeórats Tois cuppayjoace 
Mahos. On powers that are comprehended in a treaty of peace cf. 
my article in Rev. Phil., LXI (1935). I add that the Aetolian-Roman 
alliance of 212 also stipulated that either party making a separate 
peace with Philip should include the ally in it. Liv., XXVI, 24, 12: 
si Aetoli pacem cum Philippo facerent, foederi adscriberent, ita ratam 
fore pacem si Philippus arma ab Romanis . . . abstinuisset, etc. This 
is neither the prohibition of a separate peace (Tüubler, p. 430), nor the 
beginning of Roman protection of the Aetolians (M. Holleaux, C. A. H., 
VII, p. 125). 
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Hannibal promised 1) that the effects of peace should be extended 
to Macedonia, 2) that Rome should abandon her possessions on 
the other side of the Adriatie Sea and 3) should return hostages 
to Demetrius of Pharos, an lllyrian ruler and auxiliary of 
Philip. But not wishing to give the status of a principal belli- 
gerent to Philip, Hannibal obviously could not demand more 
than limited help. Inasmuch as auxiliary troops were paid by 
the assisted party, Hannibal, whose financial situation was bad 
in 215, reserved the decision about the assistance he might need 
and require. Again, it was usual that the principal power 
furnished ships to carry the auxiliary force offered by the 
overseas ally.?? Yet, Hannibal had no fleet, and Roman naval 
superiority was obvious and uncontested. 

The treaty, further, stipulated that Philip’s assistance should 
be given “according to the need,” that is, only if Hannibal 
requested it. Unbidden reinforcements were not wanted. For 
instance, in 169 the Romans refused the contingent offered by 
the Achaeans for the war against Perseus of Macedonia.** Both 
points of the clause (aid to be given when needed and on the 
conditions to be fixed later) were in no manner exceptional. The 
first one was already usual in Oriental agreements of the second 
millennium B.C.** Yet, although natural in a defensive alli- 
ance against a future and indefinite aggressor,?? the clause is odd 
in an offensive agreement concluded during the war against the 
foe explicitly named. 

After the peace with Rome, the offensive alliance against this 
power will become a defensive one. Both signatories will help 


31 Liv., XXII, 61, 2 (in 216): Hannibalem maxime huwusce rer (se. 
pecuniae) egentem. In 216 Hannibal requested financial assistance 
from Carthage (Liv., XXIII, 12, 4) but, as it seems, did not obtain it 
(Liv., XXVIII, 12, 5 and XXX,2,2). Cf. Pol., IX, 25, 6. Cf. E. Groag, 
Hannibal als Politiker, p. 105. 

82 Holleaux, p. 186. 

33 Pol, XXXVIII, 13, 5. Cf. Thuc., V, 6l, 1. Particular and future 
agreements on the number and character of auxiliary forces and their 
employment are, for instance, referred to in the alliances of 418 be- 
tween Sparta and Argos (Thuc., V, 79). 

34 Of. e.g. Ramses-Hattushil treaty, $9, KoroSee, p. 73. For the 
Roman law of nations cf. Tàubler, p. 57. 

35 Of. e.g. I. G., I?, 96 (Athens-Argos) ; Thue, VIII, 58 (Sparta- 
Persia); Liv. XXXI, 46, 3 (Aetolians and Attalus in 200 B.C.); Liv., 
XXVI, 24, 12 (Rome and Aetolians in 212). 
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one another against future Roman aggression. In a kind of 
afterthought, the redactor of the instrument then extended the 
same mutual guarantee with reference to any future aggressor. 
A clause allowing changes and amendments in the treaty, with 
the agreement of both parties, ends the instrument. Such pro- 
vision was usual in Greek treaties.?9 


V. 

Our examination of Hannibals Oath has produced two con- 
clusions, one juristieal, the other historical, but has also raised 
many problems which the present writer is unable to solve. 

In the first place, Hannibal's Oath offers the sole existing 
document of international berit. The instrument shows a remark- 
able mixture of traditional clauses, which were already used a 
millennium before Hannibal, with provisions current in Hellen- 
istic documents. It is as if in Oriental diplomacy, Abraham 
suddenly should become a contemporary of Polybius. This com- 
bining of new and of antique elements shows that the old-fash- 
ioned form of the “covenant” was adapted in Hellenistic 
Carthage to the needs of a new time.?? 

The comparison with the three Punic treaties, concluded with 
Rome, is instructive.?? Although known only through Polybius' 
resumés of their Latin versions, these instruments clearly show 
the standard form of international agreements, the type which 
was normal in Greece as well as in the Ancient East. These 
treaties are bilateral “agreements ” (“there is to be friendship 

. on the following conditions”) which are confirmed by the 
oath of each party. In the “covenant,” as we have seen, the 
pledge may be unilateral, given conditionally or without condi- 
tion. Hannibal’s Oath was a unilateral declaration. Did he 
expect a “symmetric ” declaration of Philip V? We do not know. 

Further, the treaties between Rome and Carthage were con- 


38 Cf. e. g. Thuc., V, 23; V, 47, ete. 

37T Arist., Pol., III, 9, 11 (1280 a 35) says that Carthaginians (and 
Etruscans) contracted commercial treaties, written agreements of mili- 
tary secours and gúußoħa mepl roð uù dôıkeïv. The “engagement not to 
do wrong ” would be a perfect interpretation of berit. 

38 Pol., ITI, 22-28. Cf. Täubler, p. 264; A. Piganiol, Histoire de Rome 
(Paris, 1939), p. 68; M. David, * The Treaties Between Rome and 
Carthage," Symbolae Van Oven (Leiden, 1946), pp. 231-50. 
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cluded by the respective governments. Hannibal was, of course, 
qualified to enter into military conventions in his campaign. 
Polybius and Livy refer to alliances concluded between the 
Punic general and cities and peoples in Italy. For instance, 
the treaty with the Locrians stipulated that the latter had to 
help the Carthaginians in peace and war, and that the Carth- 
aginians reciprocally should help the Locrians. Yet, in the same 
summer of 215, having concluded the preliminary negotiations 
with Hieronymus of Syracuse, Hannibal referred him to the 
Carthaginian government for the conclusion of a definitive treaty 
of alliance. Consequently, he had no unlimited treaty-making 
power.?? 

It is permissible to surmise that in Hellenistic Carthage the 
“ covenant” form was used when the engager, let us say a 
general in the field, was not deputed by the Senate for the 
conclusion of this treaty. Having no power to convey rights 
belonging to the central government, the general, however, could 
engage himself and his army, by means of a ber. Hannibal's 
covenant with Philip V is not concluded in the name of the 
Carthaginians (as the Roman-Punic treaties). The contracting 
party is Hannibal himself together with the troops under his 
command. They swear, but this oath contains no curse on the 
perjurer. Whatever may happen, gods will be unable to destroy 
the army of Carthage if this elusive assurance is violated. 

These observations throw light on the much discussed treaty 
of Hasdrubal. This governor-general of Punic Spain gave pledge 
to the Romans that the Carthaginians should not cross the Ebro 
for conquest. Modern critics are at a loss to understand this 
unilateral pledge.*? If, however, we suppose that Hasdrubal 
entered into a covenant with home, this unique clause of an 
agreement becomes intellegible. We have only to remember how 
Laban set up a pillar to delimit his and Jacob's boundaries. 


89 Liv., XXIV, 1, 13 (treaty with the Locrians). Cf. Pol. III, 84-5; 
VIII, 23 (27); IX, 26, 7; Liv., XXIII, 7; 43, 14; XXIV, 1; XXV, 8, 8; 
16; Plut., De Mul. Virt., 6 (246c¢)= Polyaen., VII, 50. Negotiations 
with Syracuse: Pol., VII, 2; Liv., XXIV, 6. 

40 Pol., III, 27, 9. Cf. Piganiol (above, n. 38), p. 108; H. H. Seullard, 
A History of the Roman World (London, 1935), pp. 197-9; G. de 
Sanetis, Problemi di storia antica (Bari, 1932), pp. 161-8 and works 
referred to by these authors. 
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Neither should pass over this mark “for harm.” “ And Jacob 
swore by the Pachad of his father Isaac." ** Since in Hasdrubal’s 
time there was no danger of a Roman army arriving at the 
Ebro (the Romans had still to cross the Po at this date), it is 
quite natural that Hasdrubal's engagement was not only uni- 
lateral but also made without conditions. 

If the suggested interpretation is exact, the covenant with 
Philip V was an expedient for Hannibal. The agreement did 
not bind the government at home. In 218, the Carthaginian 
Senate with regard to Hasdrubal’s treaty emphatically stated 
that pledges given by Punic generals are not binding for Carth- 
age as being made without the consent of the constituted authori- 
ties.*? Thus, Hannibal’s covenant was no entangling alliance 
which could impair the relations between Carthage and Egypt 
and other Hellenistic powers. The pledge engaged the Punic 
commander-in-chief alone and was valid in the theatre of war: 
Italy (that is the land south of the Po), the Celtic Land 
(Gallia Cisalpina), Liguria. Altogether that meant the Italian 
peninsula. Note that Sicily was not covered by this guarantee. 

The draft of the treaty throws some light on Hannibal’s po- 
litical aims. He, naturally, expected to remain the Carthaginian 
captain-general in Italy after the definitive victory and peace. 
Thus, he promises to assist Philip in case of a later attack by 
the Romans or any other power (sc. in Italy) not exempt by 
former treaty with Carthage. The stipulation shows that the 
most implacable foe of Rome did not plan the destruction of the 
City of the Seven Hills. He rather admitted that even after the 
conclusion of peace, Rome would remain a military power free 
to declare and able to conduct a new war against Macedonia or 
Carthage. Hannibal was brought up in the polite traditions of 
Hellenism. The idea of Carthago delenda could originate only 
in the mind of barbarians. 

Hannibal viewed the Carthaginian dominion in Italy as a 
confederation, members of which retained the right to make war. 
That is again a Greek conception. It is no less remarkable that 
Hannibal gave back the right of minting to his Italian allies, 


“*Gen. 31, 53. On the term pachad cf. W. F. Albright, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed., Baltimore, 1946), p. 188. 
42 Pol., III, 21. 
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while Carthage did not allow Utica to strike coins, and Hellenistic 
kings equally monopolized the coinage. If it could be proved that 
Hannibal imposed the Phoenician standard in Italy, that would 
show, however, that he planned an economic annexion of Italy by 
Carthage.*? 

But why did Philip offer aid to the Punic general in the 
summer of 215 B.C.? Why did he send his plenipotentiary 
to Hannibal and not to Carthage? The envoy had to reach 
Hannibal across the Roman lines; according to the annalistic 
version he was even captured on the way by Roman troops; he 
surely became a prisoner on the way back. To understand Philip’s 
action we have first to put out of our minds the knowledge of 
the surprising events which were to follow Hannibal’s triumph 
but which still lay hidden in the unknown future at the time 
when the Macedonian envoy crossed the Adriatic Sea. 

On hearing the results of the battle of Trasimene (September 
217), Philip hastened to make peace with the Aetolians in order 
to regain liberty of action.** According to Polybius, he planned 
to intervene in Italy. The vision of Italy pursued him even in 
his sleep, and the conquest of Italy was to be the first step to 
world domination.*® It is probable that this interpretation of 
Philip’s dreams is a hostile invention of Achaean informants. 
The possession of a harbor on the seaboard of Italy would be 
necessary in order to bring troops to that country. So far as we 
know, Philip made no effort to solicit Tarentum or let us say 
Thurii. The Roman fleet controlled the sea lanes.*® 

As a matter of fact, the king rather undertook to lay hands on 


13 Cf. W. Giesecke, Italia Numismatica (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 150-70; 
P. Wuilleumier, Tarente (Paris, 1939), p. 144; J. Heurgon, Recherches 
sur Vhistoire ... de Capoue (Paris, 1942), p. 218. Yet, according to 
this author Capua under Hannibal used the Roman standard. The 
Punic coinage (of Attic weight), with the name of Carthaginian towns 
in Sicily (e.g. Motya) on the coins, falls between ca. 410 and 310 B.C. 
Thus it virtually precedes the coins struck at Carthage itself in the 
Hellenistic period. These coins follow the Phoenician (Ptolemaic) stan- 
dard. Cf. C. Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), pp. 249-50. 

44 For the following cf. Holleaux, C. A. H., VII, ch. V.; Walbank, pp. 
68-108. 

45 Pol., V, 101. Cf. Manni (n. 2), p. 8. 

46 In 212 Syracuse sent an envoy to Philip; Liv., XXV, 23, 8. Cf. 
de Sanctis (n. 1), III, 2, p. 410. 
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Roman possessions in Illyria. It is doubtful whether these 
seaports (Oricum, Apollonia, Epidamnus, Pharus in the north) 
and the Illyrian tribes under Roman protectorate were of any 
military or political importance for Macedonia. Mountain chains 
separate Macedonia from Albania. The latter is open toward the 
West but closed toward the East. Greek colonists or traders 
reached Illyria by sea and not by land. The kings of Macedonia 
had no interests in the Adriatic, except that they sometimes 
engaged Dalmatian pirates against Aetolian privateers. On the 
other hand, the Romans established no colonies or garrisons in 
Illyria; they did not even have permanent agents in the 
Dalmatian protectorate. The kings of Macedonia, who tolerated 
Egyptian stations on the Thracian coast, had nothing to fear 
from Rome’s nominal domination of and intermittent inter- 
ventions in Albania. Polybius again suggests that the occupation 
of Illyria was essential for Philip’s future crossing to Italy. But 
Philip was already the master of Zacynthus, Cephallenia, and 
Leucas in the Ionian Sea. Yet, in the early summer of 216, 
Philip tried to take Apollonia by surprise, a city which later 
became a Roman gateway to Macedonia but which could hardly 
be used as a base against Italy. 

As a matter of fact, Philip simply followed the rule-of-thumb 
of Hellenistic statecraft: to grasp at every prize within one’s 
reach. Rome’s sudden weakness offered the opportunity, as it 
seemed, for acquiring new territories in Illyria. The Roman 
fleet stationed at the western point of Sicily was far away. But 
when Philip’s flotilla, after sailing round the Peloponnese, at 
last reached the bay of Aulon, the king learned that a Roman 
squadron was approaching. Philip abandoned the expedition and 
returned to Macedonia. 

In the meantime, Hannibal triumphed at Cannae. That 
changed the whole situation, and Xenophanes was hastily sent 
to the Punic camp. The Roman annalists later imagined that 
both foes of Rome intended to divide the world between them, 
and that Philip was invited by Hannibal to come to Italy with 
all his host and to participate in the war against Rome at sea 
and on land.*? All that is invented anachronistically, with the 
knowledge of subsequent events. In the spring of 215, Hannibal 


*' Tiv., XXXIII, 33; App, Mac., l; Zonar., IX, 4, 2; Just., XXIX, 4. 
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would hardly have welcomed a new Pyrrhus in Italy. But the 
“second front,” small as it was, which Philip prepared to open, 
was a helpful military diversion for the Punic captain.*® On the 
other hand, Philp had no reason now to seek an alliance with 
Carthage. As the political situation was in the spring of 215, a 
pact with Carthage would have placed the heir of Alexander on 
the level of Hieronymus of Syracuse. Carthage was now the 
greatest military power in the world. Her allies were her vassals. 
But it was still possible in helping Hannibal to obtain a part 
of his spoils. 

After Cannae, almost all of southern Italy seceded from Rome. 
Hannibal was now in possession of some seaports where Punic 
reinforcements could land: some weeks later Bomilcar put ashore 
at Locri soldiers, elephants, and supplies sent from Carthage, 
while other aid landed in Bruttium. Should the war go on, 
Hannibal could hope that his next vietory would surpass that of 
Cannae. But he rather expected a peace. He could promise to 
the Capuans that their city soon would be the capital of Italy.*? 
As we have noted, Hannibal expressly excluded Philip from parti- 
cipation in the coming peace conference with Rome. But if 
Rome was about to come to terms with the conqueror, was it not 
to be expected that Illyrian harbors should be ceded to the great 
commercial city of Africa? It was to the advantage of Philip 
to preempt the Dalmatian coast before the Carthaginians. His 
military coup missed, but his diplomacy succeeded. In exchange 
for future, more or less nebulous, military aid, the invincible 
Hannibal solemnly pledged to obtain Illyria for Philip. From 
now on, the wily Punic, ensnared by the superior arts of Greek 
statecraft, fought not only for his city, but also . . . pour les 
beaux yeux du rot de Macédoine. Whether the victorious peace 
should be signed this summer, or next winter, or even after the 
next campaign (you surely do not think that the Romans will 
stand this beating any more?), the Senate would have to abandon 
the possessions on the other side of the Adriatic Sea. In the 
meantime, the king could strengthen his position in Greece, 
for instance, by establishing his garrison in Messene. This 


48 Pol., VII, 4, 5; IX, 22, 5. 
49 Punic reinforcements: Liv., XXIII, 41, 10 and 43, 6; Hannibal’s 
hope of a new victory: Liv., XXIII, 43, 4; his promise to Capua: 


Liv., XXIII, 10, 2. 
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reasoning fitted perfectly in the whole system of Hellenistic 
politics. If the first rule was to grab at any accessible prize, the 
second one was to compromise after a crushing defeat. A 
year before Cannae, defeated in the pitched battle at Raphia, 
Antiochus III hastened to conclude a negotiated peace with 
Ptolemy IV. Philip himself acted accordingly in his wars with 
Rome. War à outrance was no longer fashionable. In a letter 
written in the fall of 215, Philip expressed his admiration for 
the political wisdom of the Romans with regard to their natural- 
ization of foreigners.°° How could he in the spring of 215 
imagine that the Romans would not behave like every civilized 
power with respect to the peace with Carthage? Following the 
same line of reasoning, Napoleon in Moscow daily expected the 
coming of Russian peace emissaries. 

Yet, the Romans did not ask for peace, neither after Cannae, 
nor in 215, nor in 214. In 214 the tide of victory had still not 
turned against Hannibal, but the “ Fabian” warfare of the 
Romans deprived him of any chance of bringing the war to a 
victorious conclusion then. In 214, then in 218, Philip invaded 
Illyria, not without success. But these successes brought about 
the Roman-Aetolian alliance of 212 and the First Macedonian 
War. We do not know whether Hannibal, more and more hard- 
pressed by the Romans, ever reminded Philip of the promised 
aid.°* Philip probably never thought of sending it, and, in any 
case, never tried to do it. 

But all that was still not woven on the spindle of the Parcae 
when Xenocrates crossed the Adriatic Sea. If Rome had con- 
cluded the peace with her conqueror in 215, posterity would have 
lauded to the skies the diplomatic genius of Philip—provided, 
of course, that Hannibal, on this occasion, should have kept his 
part of the bargain. Nothing, indeed, is more fascinating than 
history that did not happen. But in the spring of 215, nobody, 
not even the young P. Cornelius Scipio, could see the coming 
glory of Zama through the night of Time. 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN. 
59 Philip's letter to Larissa: S.I. G.?, 543. 


5t Livy (XXIV, 13, 5) says that Hannibal occupied Tarentum (in 
213) with a view to Philip's landing. 
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The beginning of Nations, those excepted of whom sacred Books 


have spok’n, is to this day unknown. 


RITING in 7 B.C., Dionysius of 
W Halicarnassus states that at 
this time the origins of Rome 


were still unknown to the Greeks. He, 
then, sets forth the classic story of Ro- 
mulus and Remus as “the most cred- 
ible” report of the foundation of Rome. 
Thus, in the seventh generation, as 
Dionysius reckons, of Rome’s universal 
dominion, the Greek subjects of Caesar 
Augustus continued to believe false 
opinions (as Dionysius says) on the be- 
ginnings of the imperial city and neg- 
lected the authorised Roman version.! 


I 


Dionysius is not exaggerating. Some 
twenty-five Greek accounts of the ori- 
gins of Rome have come down to us, 
diligently collected by Dionysius him- 
self, Plutarch, and Latin savants.? None 
of them agrees with the accepted Roman 
tradition. They are mostly jejune in- 
ferences from the name of the city to 
the person of the supposed founder or 
foundress: Romus or Roma. The Greeks 
dispensed with any imaginative effort 
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respecting the founders of Rome. It 
would have been a simple matter to 
make Herakles, whose worship was 
ancient in Rome, the ancestor of the 
Romans. But neither he, nor, let us say, 
Diomedes, whose vestiges are numerous 
in Greek Apulia, was thought of as the 
founder of the city.? Greek settlers in 
southern Italy for some reason iden- 
tified the native populations with Arca- 
dians. By mechanical transfer of the 
same conception to a northern district, 
Rome was believed to be a colony of 
Arcadians led by Evander.’ The latter 
name was arbitrarily picked up in a 
mythological catalogue.® In the appen- 
dix to Hesiod’s T'heogony, Latinus figures 
as a son of Odysseus and Circe. Rome 
being a Latin city, her eponymous hero 
was regarded by some as descended 
from Odysseus.’ In the Hellenistic Age, 
however, these views gained little ac- 
ceptance. Some new and eccentric ideas 
aside,’ the opinion predominant among 
the Alexandrian scholars was that Rome 
had been founded by Aeneas or his de- 
scendant, Romus. 
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The Trojan ancestry of Rome bother- 
ed no ancient historian, but it perplexes 
their modern successors, who are cap- 
tives of their own theories. Rightly or 
wrongly they suppose that the legend- 
ary wanderings of a mythical hero 
personify the extension of colonization 
by his people, the spread of his cult, or 
some other historical reality. For in- 
stance, Greek colonists brought with 
them Diomedes and Herakles to Italy. 
Now, the Trojans did not exist in his- 
torical times, and there was no Trojan 
settlement in Italy, or, for that matter, 
anywhere. Thus, the appearance of 
Aeneas in Italy is a puzzle. 

As a matter of fact, the Trojan 
ancestry c` Rome is no legend floating 
in the popular memory and passed 
from mouth to mouth. It is as little a 
saga as the descent of the Britons from 
Brute, the great grandson of Aeneas, or 
from the Lost Tribes of Israel. These 
are learned conjectures which are 
bounded by no tribal limitations nor 
associated with folktales. In exactly the 
same way no less a man than Hugo 
Grotius suggested that the North Amer- 
ican Indians were Germans (and that 
those of Yucatan came from Ethiopia, 
while the Peruvians were of Chinese 
descent).? Aeneas in Italy is no more 
puzzling than the Amazons in the same 
country or the traces of Ulysses in Scot- 
land and Germany.!? About 100 B.c. a 
Greek school teacher in Spain found out 
that the Callaeci, a tribe recently (134 
B.C.) conquered by the Romans, were 
descendants of 'Teucer, a stepbrother of 
Ajax and the best archer among the 
Greeks before Troy. This learned hypo- 
thesis soon became accepted by Greek 
scholars as well as by the Spaniards 
themselves. Gallaeci autem Graecam 
sibi origenem adserunt. Rome became a 
Trojan colony in the same manner. 


II 

The first Greek writer, as far as we 
know, who dealt with the origins of 
Rome was the mythologist Hellanicus 
about 430 B.c.12 He knew the hypo- 
thesis which connected Rome with 
Odysseus, but his own conjecture was 
that Rome had been founded by Aeneas 
and named after the Trojan woman who 
had suggested setting fire to the ships 
of the wanderers. This feat of the Trojan 
women, as Strabo complains, was as- 
signed to many places, but was also 
localized in Latium. In the parallel 
stories, however, the women are cap- 
tives of the Achaeans. They burn the 
ships, fearing the prospect of slavery in 
Greece. Let us remember Cassandra in 
Aeschylus’ Agamemmon to understand 
their act. But in Hellanicus, it becomes 
senseless because the Trojan women 
destroy their own ships. The busy histo- 
rian had no time to sparefor such cavil. 
Rome, a place in the Far West, known 
from mere hearsay reports, had no 
distinct meaning for him. He was inter- 
ested in Aeneas and not in the Romans. 

At his time, Aeneas had only begun 
his wanderings. From the end of the 
sixth century on, Aeneia (south of 
Thessalonike) showed the Trojan hero 
on her coins. Stesichorus let him em- 
bark for the “Far West” (Hesperia). 
But his adventures westwards still 
formed no body of established tradi- 
tions. He was associated with some 
tribes in Epirus. In the middle of the 
fifth century Aeneas was already be- 
lieved to be the founder of Eryx and 
Segeste in Sicily. To about the same 
time belong the four votive terracottas 
found in Veii. They represent Aeneas 
carrying Anchises.© Hellanicus was the 
first to trace Aeneas’ voyage from [Ilion 
to Italy. He made Rome a station in 
Aeneas’ wanderings. Thereafter, the 
Trojan Rome became a part of the 
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Greek reconstruction of the migrations 
after the fall of Troy.1® This historical 
integration has assured the success of 
the hypothesis. There was, of course, 
room for learned discussion. Was Roma 
born in Troy, as, for instance, Agatho- 
cles of Cyzicus supposed,” or in Italy ? 
A Hellenistic author made Romus a son 
of Aeneas and Lavinia.!? Or, perhaps, 
Romus was not a direct descendant of 
Aeneas at all but only a poor relation.” 
One could write on the subject in an 
original manner, disentangling the dif- 
ficulties in most satisfactory fashion, 
yet without coming into any conflict 
with accepted mythology. Aristarchus 
himself would be unable to disprove a 
conjecture in this new field of the an- 
cient lore (archarologia). But the decisive 
reason for the success of Hellanicus’ 
hypothesis was its acceptance by the 
Romans themselves. 


III 


The tale of Romulus and Remus is 
indigenous and ancient. The she-wolf in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the 
Capitol was cast in the early sixth 
century. The sucking infants are, of 
course, à Renaissance addition, but, 
according to the archeologists, the pos- 
ture of the animal justifies the restor- 
ation.? In any case, in 296 B.C., Q. 
Ogulnius placed ''the likeness of the 
twins who founded the city under the 
udders of the she-wolf." The first Ro- 
man silver coins, bearing the legend 
Romano, show her suckling the twins.?! 
Like many Greek issues (e.g., Taras rid- 
ing on his dolphin on the coins of 
Tarentum), the Roman didrachms pro- 
claimed the foundation story of the city 
urbi et orbi.?? 

In the meantime, at an early date 
(which it is impossible to fix precisely) 
the belief in the Trojan parentage of the 
city became an article of the Roman 


national creed. The early Roman writ- 
ers, Naevius, Fabius Pictor, Cato, fully 
recognized this ancestry. Naevius, who 
wrote a play Alimoniae Remi et Romuli, 
in his historical poem described Aeneas’ 
departure from Troy, his landing on the 
Latin coast and his alliance with the 
natives. Romulus was for him a son of 
Aeneas’ daughter. Therefore, the weight 
of Roman opinion supported the Trojan 
hypothesis in the eyes of the Greeks. 
But although Roman historians, writ- 
ing in Greek, such as Fabius Pictor and 
L. Cincius Alimentus, put the Roman 
saga, combined with the Trojan version, 
before the Greek reading public, Greek 
authors either disregarded the Roman 
account or altered it ad libitum.?3 

Callias who wrote about 290 B.C. is 
probably the first Greek writer who 
took cognizance of the Roman saga. 
But for him Romus, Romulus and 
Telegonus are sons of Latinus, offspring 
of Telemachus and Circe, and Roma, 
daughter of Aeneas and the Trojan 
woman Roma.?* Another author makes 
Romus, the builder of the eternal city, 
a grandson of Romulus and great- 
grandson of Aeneas.?* Hegesianax visit- 
ed Rome in 193 B.c. as an envoy of 
Antiochus III. Nevertheless, he makes 
Romus, a son of Aeneas, the founder of 
Rome and also lets him, together with 
his brother Romulus, build Capua.?$ 
Polybius himself, being Arcadian, pre- 
ferred to regard Rome as an Arcadian 
colony. He must have known from 
Cato’s Origines that Lavinia was Aeneas’ 
wife. This was a capital piece in the 
Roman reconstruction of the national 
past. Yet, Polybius made her a con- 
cubine of Herakles.?" 

Nevertheless, the Greeks of the third 
and second century B.C. were neither 
ignorant of Rome nor of her primeval 
history. The city and Gaius, a heroic 
Roman, figure in Callimachus’ Aetia. 
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Perhaps from 263 B.C. on, the Roman 
descent from Troy was used as a pro- 
paganda motive in international poli- 
tics. At the same time when Flamininus 
called himself “Aeneades,” Aristopha- 
nes of Byzantium rejected as inter- 
polated the verses in the Jliad which 
announce the future glory of Aeneas’ 
progeny.*8 

In fact, when the Greeks really 
wanted to do so, they were able to re- 
produce the Roman version accurately. 
Lycophron, parading his knowledge of 
abstruse lore, let Cassandra speak of a 
‘pair of lion whelps” who will found a 
new Troy. About 160 B.c., in the temple 
of Apollonia (the mother of Eumenes II 
and Attalus IIT) at Cyzicus, a relief re- 
presented Romulus and Remus among 
other examples of motherly love. But 
these were exceptions, and their origin- 
ators no historians. Greek historio- 
graphy continued to keep aloof from 
the Roman tradition of the beginning 
of the eternal city.?? 


IV 

Dionysius wanted to explain Greek 
ignorance of “‘the earlier Roman his- 
tory" by anti-Roman prejudice. The 
suggestion is significant for the history 
of Greek opposition to Rome, but as the 
explanation of Greek disregard for Ro- 
man traditions, it does not carry con- 
viction. As a matter of fact, a century 
after Dionysius, Flavius Josephus no 
less bitterly complains that the Greek 
authors misrepresent the primitive his- 
tory of another chosen people because 
they have not read the Bible. Again, 
like Dionysius, he explains this negli- 
gence by the malignity of the detrac- 
tors?! Again, the evidence confirms the 
correctness of his statements as well as 
the unfairness of his explanation. The 
authentic history of Israel could have 
become known to the Greeks in the 


Septuagint, about the middle of the 
third century B.c. From Demetrius, who 
wrote about 220 B.c., until Josephus 
himself who published his Archa?ologia 
in A.D. 93-94, Jewish historian: labored 
to make their past palatable to Greek 
taste, by shortening, adapting and para- 
phrasing the scriptural account. Their 
work was of no avail. Tacitus, contem- 
porary with Josephus, in order to “reveal 
the origins" of Jerusalem quotes six 
different theories. Some of them are 
quite flattering to the Jews (from the 
Greek point of view), as for instance the 
identification of the founders of Jeru- 
salem with Homer's Solymi3? But no 
Greek version agrees with the Bible. 
Yet, Moses was rather favored. In con- 
tradistinction to Romulus, he was re- 
garded from the beginning asthe founder 
of his people.?? 

The plain fact is that any barbarian 
people might have raised the same com- 
plaint as the champions of Jerusalem . 
and of Rome. Herodotus who so readily 
admits the great and marvellous deeds 
of the barbarians, balks at accepting 
the indigenous accounts respecting the 
beginnings of à people. The Caunians 
say they are immigrants from Crete, 
but Herodotus regards them as autoch- 
thonous. The Carians adduce weighty 
evidence for their claim to be autoch- 
thonous. Herodotus, agreeing with the 
Cretan version, holds them to be Leleges 
and immigrants from the Aegean Is- 
lands. Sicanians say they are indigenous 
in Sicily, “but as the truth is found to 
be," for Thucydides they are Iberians 
who were driven by the Ligurians from 
Spain.4 'The Greeks connected the 
Persians with Perseus, son of Danae. 
Having learned of Achaemenes, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Persian 
kings, they simply made him an off- 
spring of Perseus? In 279, the Gala- 
tians burst upon Greece and Asia Minor 
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and wrought destruction on Hellenes. 
The best Greek scholars, Timaeus and 
Callimachus, immediately discover the 
origin of these wild hordes. The Gala- 
tians obviously descended from Galatea 
and Polyphemus. A pity that they 
resembled the one-eyed monster rather 
than the tender nymph. Some 160 years 
later, the invasion of the Cimbri at- 
tracts the attention of Greek scholars 
to this unknown race. Various conjec- 
tures are proposed: the Cimbri are 
Celto-Scythians, a mixed people. They 
are, perhaps, identical with Homer’s 
Cimmerians. As Posidonius wisely ob- 
served, a tribe of roaming brigands 
could have appeared on the Sea of Azov 
in Homer’s time and pop up in 113 B.c. 
in France.?9 Asclepiades of Myrleia lived 
among the Turdetani, *the wisest of the 
Iberians," who had prose and poetic 
written records of their ancient past as 
well as laws written in verses. He wrote 
a “description” of the people. He dis- 
regarded the native tradition, and dis- 
covered Odysseus’ tracks and relics in 
spain." Nothing can be more signifi- 
cant in this respect than the Etruscan 
question. From Herodotus on (who had 
referred to his Lydian informants) 
Greek and Latin authors endlessly re- 
peated the hypothesis that the Etruscans 
came from Lydia. Others regarded them 
as “‘Pelasgians,” but not even Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, who claimed they were 
autochthonous, found it necessary to 
question the Etruscans themselves. Yet, 
in A.D. 26 the city of Sardis, on a 
political occasion, quoted an Etruscan 
decree (authentic or not) which spoke 
of kinship between the two peoples.38 
Generally speaking, Greek scholars 
reproduce the native account of the 
origins of a barbarian people only when 
they do not know better, and leave the 
responsibility to the informant. ‘‘The 
Maxyes (in North Africa) say they are 


descendants from men who came from 
Troy.” Herodotus’ account of Egyptian 
ancient history, given him by the native 
scholars, is inserted between two formal 
statements which relieve Herodotus of 
responsibility for the narrative.” 

Of course, Greek scholars more often 
than not treated domestic traditions 
with the same freedom. An Athenian 
clan (the Gephyraioi) claimed Eretrian 
descent. But Herodotus says, “as I 
have found out," they came with Cad- 
mus from Phoenicia to Boeotia, and 
when driven out from that country, 
settled in Attica.4° Yet, it is obviously 
not the same thing for a Greek scholar 
to re-arrange Greek tradition, discuss- 
ing for instance whether Zethus and 
Amphion lived before or after Cadmus,*! 
and for Herodotus to judge, as he does, 
about the origins of the Scythians. 
Further, while he, as a rule, corrects the 
domestic saga, he abandons the foreign 
one as incredible. Hecataeus transforms 
Cerberus into a deadly serpent. Hero- 
dotus accepts the colonization story of 
Thera and Cyrene as told by Greek 
settlers. But he simply disregards the 
story which the Scythians told about 
their origins. "In my judgment, they 
tell ineredible tales.''4? 

Yet, Herodotus, and other Greek 
authors after him, repeat no less mar- 
vellous barbarian stories, as soon as 
they cease to deal with the origins of 
the tribe. The story of Tarpeia was re- 
told by two Greek authors, Antigonus 
and Zenodotus, in substantial agree- 
ment with the Roman tradition. But 
the former asserted that Romus, son of 
Zeus, was the builder of Rome. The 
latter invented Praeneste, son of La- 
tinus and grandson of Odysseus, as the 
founder of the city of the same name, 
although thelocal saga named Caeculus, 
miraculously discovered near the fire, 
as the ancestor of Praeneste.“ 
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V 

Yet, this irksome attitude of Greek 
scholarship was legitimate and natural. 
The archaiologia was for the Greeks no 
retelling of sagas or guesswork but a 
methodical science. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus is anxious to establish the 
Greek parentage of Rome. But having 
read in Cato and other Latin works that 
the Italian Aborigines were immigrants 
from Achaia, he is not at all prepared to 
accept this support. Instead he saysthat 
these Latin historians neither specify 
the race of Greeks to which the colo- 
nists belonged, nor the city from which 
they migrated, nor the date, nor the 
leader, nor the cause of the wandering. 
Moreover, although dealing with a 
Greek event, they quote “‘no writer on 
Greek history as their authority." 
Josephus again agrees with Dionysius 
as to methodical principles. The subject 
of his archaiologia, he says, is to show 
who were the Jews, how they withdrew 
from the Egyptians, which territory 
they then occupied and the events 
which followed the settlement. There 
are few modern writers on the wander- 
ing of Indo-Europeans, Nordics, etc. 
who would satisfy the methodical 
standard of Greek scholarship. Diony- 
sius takes the view that the origins of the 
Aborigines are uncertain. But if they 
were of Hellenic extraction, they could 
have been only a colony of “those who 
are now called Arcadians.”’ A brilliant 
piece of historical investigation follows. 
According to historical probabilities, 
the Aborigines could have been led 
from Arcadia to Italy by Oenotrus, 
seventeen generations before the Trojan 
war.*4 

Dionysius, alas, applies his excellent 
historical method in vain. The evidence 
which he collects and examines are 
tales of mythologists. As Eratosthenes 
had said, before the first Olympiad 


(776 B.c.), came the “mythical” epoch 
of Greece.* The Greeks had no other 
material for the reconstitution of their 
first age. This is the reason why, from 
Hecataeus on, Greek historians applied 
themselves to turning the mythological 
figures and fabulous happenings of their 
sagas into historical persons and events. 
Herakles chasing the oxen of Geryon 
was converted into a general at the head 
of an international army.*® This work 
transformed a fictitious past into histor- 
ical reality which for the Greeks formed 
the more or less vague background of 
subsequent events. By this rationaliz- 
ing interpretation, Greek scholarship 
created for the Greeks a scientific pre- 
history which no other people of the 
ancient world possessed. Elsewhere, no 
limits marked the boundary between 
history and fable. Speaking of the 
Amazons, Strabo stresses the peculiar- 
ity of this tale which mixes up history 
and fable. The other stories, he says, 
keep separated the fabulous and the 
historical elements. “History requires 
the truth, whether ancient or recent, 
and contains no marvels, or, at least, 
sparingly.”’4” Measured by this standard, 
the barbarian sagas, as Strabo says 
with regard to the early history of 
Persians, Medes or Assyrians, seemed 
incredible. The tale of Romulus and 
Remus appeared to a Greek eye as a 
theatrical fiction.*® For the same reason, 
the ‘occult’? historical lore was pre- 
sented as coming from a barbarian 
source. Egyptian priests tell about At- 
lantis. The priests in Panchaea inform 
Euhemerus of their Cretan origin.” 

On the other hand, Greek method 
being inseparable from Greek material, 
the scientific pre-history became Hel- 
lenocentric. If the words of Pherecydes, 
‘who wasa genealogist inferior to none, ” 
about Oenotrus constitute the basis of 
a historical construction, the barbarian 
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tradition which never heard of Oenotrus 
and such must be false or, at least, mis- 
taken. 

Thus, the duty of a historian was to 
rectify the barbarian account or to 
substitute a scientific hypothesis for it. 
In both cases, the beginnings of a 
barbarian race were integrated into the 
system of Greek pre-history. A Greek 
inquirer in a foreign land did not feel 


himself bound by the question of what 


his informant actually meant. The con- 
struction he put upon the barbarian 
account was rather faithful to the 
historical reality of his own system. 
Some local legend about the origin of 
the Sauromatae reminded the Greeks 
of the Amazons. They connected it 
with their own saga: the female an- 
cestors of the Sauromatae were the 
Amazons who, carried away as captives 
by the Greeks after the battle of the 
Thermodon, succeeded in escaping.*° 
Megasthenes is an excellent observer 
of Indian life. He gives a sound (though 
garbled) list of ancient Indian kings. 
But he asserts, on the authority of 
native scholars, that Dionysos and 
Herakles had civilized India.5! That 
means that the information he obtained 
about Shiva and Krishna was under- 
stood by him as mistaken references to 
Greek pre-history. Thessalian officers 
of Alexander’s army saw the Arme- 
nians. They concluded that the new 
people were descendants of Arme- 
nus, a Thessalian companion of Jason. 
An important piece of evidence was the 
long Armenian dress similar to the 
 Thessalian" robes of the tragic stage.5? 
The argument is as good (or as bad) as 
the inference from the similarity of the 
earthenware to the kinship of peoples 
who use it, which occurs so often in 
modern archeological books. The most 
"up-to-date" scholars, like the father of 
history, cannot judge the evidence ex- 


cept by their own canon of historical 
probability. 

Strange as it may appear to day, the 
"^pan-Hellenic" primeval theory was 
the necessary result of the belief in the 
historicity of the Greek saga. Similarly, 
Jewish and Christian scholars until the 
last century found a niche for each new 
people in the Biblical Table of Nations 
(Gen. 10). Even in the time of Voltaire, 
antiquarians in general had no doubt 
about the descent of the Chinese from 
a son of Noah. A learned author re- 
jected the tradition of the Tartars as to 
their origin (together with “‘the fabu- 
lous dynasties of the Chaldeans and of 
the Egyptians’) as inconsistent with 
Biblical data. In 1731 a well known 
Orientalist derived the Russians (who 
are Muscovites) from Mesech, a son of 
Japhet. He started from this principle: 
“It is well known that all peoples des- 
cend from Noah.’’? 


VI 


It was easy to discover Greek ances- 
tors for the Romans or for the Arme- 
nians. The relations between Greek pre- 
history and the past of the Levant was 
a more complicated problem. The Greek 
saga spoke of Phoenician (Cadmus), 
Phrygian (Pelops), Egyptian (Danaus) 
colonization of Greece. No Greek ever 
contested the antiquity of the Egyptian 
race, compared with which the Greeks 
were still children. Taking for granted 
their own gods and sagas, the Greeks 
naturally found them also in the East. 
Similarly, Catholic travellers to India 
and the Far East, such as Vasco da 
Gama, at first took the pictures of 
Hindu gods for holy images of Christian 
saints and believed that Buddhist lamas 
were followers of the Apostle Thomas.*4 
The priests at Tyre convinced the 
Greek visitor that their Melcarth was 
his Herakles. On the other hand, Hero- 
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dotus could not doubt that the Egyp- 
tian god whom the Greeks called Hera- 
kles was Herakles. 

Accordingly, he concluded (and very 
methodically proved) that the Greeks 
must have borrowed Herakles as well 
as many other gods from the Egyp- 
tians.55 Plutarch, reads “‘philo-barbar- 
ism" into such statements.°* But he 
wrote a half-millenium after Herodotus, 
when, as we shall see, the pan-Hellenic 
theory of the origins of mankind was 
violently attacked by Oriental critics. 
Herodotus’ sole concern was to obtain 
what light he could from any quarter on 
the obscure points of the Hellenic saga. 
As he discusses the details that pass the 
bounds of probability, so he uses the 
information drawn from Eastern sour- 
ces to remove various obstacles to the 
reader's entire faith in the Greek tradi- 
tion. The differentiation between the 
primeval god Herakles, borrowed from 
the Egyptians, and the son of Alemene, 
who lived only nine hundred years be- 
fore Herodotus, solved some puzzling 
contradictions in the tradition and ex- 
plained the dual cult, divine and heroic, 
of Herakles at Thasos.’ The authentic 
story of Fair Helen, learned from the 
Egyptian priests, explains to Herodotus’ 
satisfaction another historical enigma: 
why the Trojans had not delivered 
Helen to the Achaean host ?58 

The real difficulty was rather chrono- 
logical. Counting the genealogies in 
their saga backward, the Greeks arrived 
at about 1800 B.C. as the beginning of 
history after the Ogygian deluge.5 Yet, 
the Achaemenidae represented them- 
selves as the successors of Ninus of 
Assyria, who first held sway over the 
world, around 2300 s5.c.9 Herodotus 
boldly made Ninus the third in descent 
from Herakles, lowering his date to ca. 
1200 B.c. But the Egyptian list of some 
three hundred and thirty pharaohs 


overwhelmed him. By miscalculation, 
he lengthened the pharaonic rule to 
more than eleven thousand years.®! 
Dicaearchus, more exactly, put the be- 
ginning of Egyptian history in 3719 
B.C. Later, Berossus and Manetho pro- 
duced their compilations of Babylonian 
and Egyptian royal lists, and censured 
the ignorance of Greek scholars.®3 

The latter avoided the issue. Ten 
thousand years of Egyptian history 
were referred to by Plato. Aristotle re- 
cognized that the Egyptian legislator 
Sesostris lived long before Minos, the 
first Greek lawgiver. Aristoxenus, Aris- 
totle’s pupil, spoke of three world em- 
pires: Assyrian, Median, Persian. Zoro- 
aster was placed six thousand years be- 
fore Plato.9* But neither such isolated 
acknowledgments of Oriental evidence 
nor the admiration for Oriental wisdom 
which flourished among the Greek in- 
telligentsia from Plato on,® affected the 
accepted reconstruction of the primeval 
history. 

Using his theory of natural cata- 
strophes which obliterate the memory 
of the past, Plato could more or less 
seriously make the Egyptians disciples 
of the antediluvian Athenians.99 But, 
generally speaking, Greek scholars re- 
fused to believe the high figures ad- 
vanced by Manetho and Berossus. They 
suspected that the latter pair only tried 
to glorify their own peoples.® Eratos- 
thenes continued to assert that the age 
before Ogygos was a blank, the “‘un- 
known" period. Yet, on the same oc- 
casion, he extended the duration of the 
"*mythical," or half-historical period, 
putting Ogygos back to ca. 2400 B.c.® 
A generation before Eratosthenes, the 
Seventy, by manipulating the figures in 
Genesis, extended the historical, post- 
diluvian period, by 685 years.® In both 
cases, the change was probably made in 
order to find place for Egyptian dynas- 
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ties. At last, in Caesar’s time, Castor 
harmonized the Greek and Oriental 
chronologies. He dated the first histor- 
ical king of the Orient, Ninus of Assyria, 
in 2123-2122 B.c. Significantly, he dis- 
covered a Greek contemporary of his, 
king Aigialeus of Sicyon.” 

Thus, Aristotle can regard the Egyp- 
tians as the most ancient of men, and 
with Plato limit the deluge of Deucalion 
chiefly to Greece, yet at the same time, 
speak, for instance, of Italus, the king 
of the Oenotrians, who gave his name 
to Italy.“ Likewise, the most learned 
Alexandrian scholars continued to re- 
late the beginnings of mankind every- 
where to the Greek saga. Pola and 
Oricus in Illyria are foundations of the 
Colchians who pursued Jason. The Col- 
chians themselves, as Herodotus sup- 
posed, are of Egyptian origin. Like the 
Galatae and the Celts, the Illyrians 
descend from a son of Polyphemus and 
Galatea. But Hylleis in Illyria are issue 
of Herakles, etc. etc.?? 

In exactly the same manner. Chris- 
tian scholars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, admiring Confu- 
cius and recognizing the antiquity of 
Chinese civilizations, were not at all pre- 
pared to believe in the reality of P'an 
Ku, who was the first ruler of the uni- 
verse, or of Sur Jen, the Chinese Pro- 
metheus.? But for them Peleg who 
lived two hundred and thirty-nine 
years, *and begot sons and daughters" 
was of the greatest historical impor- 
tance because the Bible says that “in his 
days was the earth divided” (Gen. 
10:25). 

To understand this attitude let us 
remember that the discovery of Chinese 
Annals which (falsely) put the begin- 
ning of the Celestial Empire earlier than 
the Biblical date of the Flood, caused 
an ideological crisis in Europe and, as 
every reader of Voltaire knows, made a 


breach in the spiritual armor of Chris- 
tendom.’”4 The unity of the Hellenic 
world was based on a common mythol- 
ogy. Being limited by no canon or 
scripture, the Greek tradition could be 
re-arranged and corrected (for internal 
reasons or in the light of new evidence) 
with impunity. But the general truth 
and authenticity of the primeval his- 
tory was taken for granted. Aristotle 
found a historical kernel in the claim of 
the Arcadians to be older than the 
Moon. For Strabo, Herakles’ and the 
Phoenician expeditions to Spain were 
equally real.** In order to ruin the repu- 
tation of Theopompus, the opinion was 
attributed to him that Athens was a 
colony of Egyptian Sais."9 The accept- 
ance of the Oriental chronology would 
have overthrown the whole system. of 
Greek pre-history.The Christian authors, 
by using these Oriental data, succeeded 
in this anti-Hellenic task. Greek scho- 
lars instinctively shunned impairing the 
solidity of their faith. They continued 
to people the past with offspring of 
Odysseus and Herakles, and scorned 
the unbelievable chronological figures 
of Berossus and Manetho: the barbar- 
ians are either impudent or stupid or 
vain. Thus, having discovered a tree, 
peculiar to Egypt, which they called 
"Persea," the Greek scholars never 
doubted that it must have been brought 
to Egypt by Perseus, or, perhaps by the 
Persians.” 


Vil 


Under the double impact of Greek 
power and of Greek science, the barbar- 
ians, mostly ignorant of their own prim- 
itive history, as soon as they had be- 
come à bit hellenized, accepted the 
Greek schema of archaiologia. The Ro- 
mans recognized Aeneas, the Callaeci 
acknowledged Teucer as their ancestors. 
The Tarentines, being colonists from 
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Lacedaemon, “by flattery” attributed 
the same origin to their powerful Sam- 
nite neighbours, exactly as some centur- 
ies later the Roman Senate called the 
Aedui in Gaul "brothers and relations." 
By Cato's time, the Spartan descent of 
the Sabini (Samnites) already had be- 
come à part of the latter's national 
tradition.*? In the time of the Athenian 
domination, and, then again, after 
Alexander the Great, kinship with the 
dominant race was a trump not to be 
neglected. The Maccabeans officially 
acknowledged that their people were 
relatives of the Lacedaemonians.” 

But the ancient nations of the East 
soon learned to cope with the Greek 
ethnological method even as they suc- 
ceeded in producing local imitations of 
Greek wares and of Athenian coins. The 
Lydians were the first ''hellenized" 
people. Xanthus the Lydian, following 
the Greek patterns of thought, set out 
a 'pan-Lydian" theory. In the first 
place, he passed over the Heraclidae, 
who, according to the Greeks, were the 
ancient rulers of Sardis. He began with 
Manes, the first man, who was of course 
a Lydian and whose progeny reigned in 
Sardis long before Herakles. Tantalus 
was for him a Lydian chieftain. Mopsus, 
obviously the founder of the Cilician 
city of the same name, was also Lydian. 
Ascalon got her name from a Lydian 
general Ascalus. In this Lydian scheme, 
Xanthus put in some Homeric data, but 
not without testing them. He, for in- 
stance, found Niobe in the Lydian 
annals by identifying her with a figure 
of Asianic mythology. She was not the 
daughter of Tantalus (who lived much 
earlier) but of Assaon.99 

About 300 s.c. Hecataeus of Abdera 
published à '(pan-Egyptian" theory. 
He, of course, often follows Herodotus. 
It is also difficult to say how real are the 
“Egyptians” in whose name he speaks.5! 


Yet, at his time, there surely were 
Egyptian priests, versed in both nation- 
al and Greek traditions, as Manetho 
some years later, who had read Hero- 
dotus. We may think of some one like 
Petosiris, priest of Hermupolis Magna, 
the decorations of whose grave show 
such a curious blend of Egyptian and 
Hellenic elements.82 According to He- 
cataeus the civilization came from 
Egypt, more than ten thousand years 
before Alexander. Babylon was founded 
by the Egyptian Belus, Athens was a 
colony from Sais, Herakles was an 
Egyptian general and so on and so on. 
The Greeks simply appropriated to 
themselves the most renowned Egyptian 
gods and heroes as well as the colonies 
sent out by the Egyptians.*® 

The theme was then taken up by 
other Oriental peoples. Around 100 B.c., 
flushed by the Maccabean success, the 
Jews set forth the pan-Hebrew theory : 
Meroe in Ethiopia was founded by 
Moses and named after the Egyptian 
princess who had adopted him. Even 
the worship of animals in Egypt was an 
invention of Moses.84 Other Oriental 
peoples did not forget their own claims. 
About 280 B.c. the Chaldeans already 
glorified the conquests of Nabuchodo- 
nosor who was among them “more 
famous than Herakles” as a Greek 
author notes with astonishment.® No 
less a man than Posidonius seriously as- 
sured his readers that not only did 
geometry come to the Greeks from 
Egypt and astronomy and arithmetic 
from Sidon, but that the Sidonian 
Mochus, before the Trojan war, in- 
vented the atomic theory. 

Echoing these claims later, Josephus 
in the name of the Jews, and Philo of 
Byblus speaking for the Phoenicians, 
repeat that the Greeks, when they rose 
to power, appropriated the deeds and 
glories of the older Oriental peoples.** 
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A methodical device of Greek ethnology 
was to explain the loss of a (real or 
supposed) Greek geographical name by 
the barbarian influence.88 Using the 
same hypothesis, Josephus sets forth 
that, under Greek influence, many 
peoples whose names are in the Table 
of Nations of Genesis have changed 
them and, thus, obliterated their ori- 
gins. Philo of Byblus says the same with 
respect to the Phoenician origin of 
Greek gods and cities. Athena was the 
daughter of Kronos, the king of Byblus. 

The Greeks rarely dared to controvert 
such claims. Some one, for instance, 
suggested that the alphabet which was 
generally regarded as a Phoenician (or 
Egyptian) invention was originally dis- 
covered by the Heliades at Rhodes. 
Forgotten because of the Deluge, it was 
brought back to the Greeks by Cadmus. A 
similar theory of the same character was 
to make Sais an Athenian colony.9? Such 
assertions hardly convinced anybody. 

On the other hand, the Greek method 
itself was found wanting. The rule of 
avoiding “absurd etymologies” in trac- 
ing the origin of a people was of course 
excellent. But in the absence of a com- 
parative philology how was one to 
know whether the erudite Philoxenos 
was right or not in asserting that Latin 
is a dialect of Greek, akin to Aeolian ?% 
The Greek ethnological school insisted 
on the importance of rites for tracing 
the origins of a people, because men 
cling to ancient beliefs and ceremonies. 
But following this method, Timaeus 
discovered in the Roman ceremony of 
equus October a reminiscence of the 
wooden horse which was fatal to Ilion. 
Polybius with his usual common sense 
observed that in this case any people 
sacrificing horses would be of Trojan 
descent.?! The danger of arguing from 
similarities is overlooked not only by 
the comparatists of today. 


VIII 

A new methodical approach was 
necessary. It is fitting that it should 
appear for the first time under the pen 
of Caesar. His solution is simple: to re- 
produce the native account: Galli se 
omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicant 
idque ab druidibus proditum dicunt. He 
discovers the British Isles, and tells 
about the inhabitants. Britanniae pars 
interior ab tis àncolitur quos natos in 
insula ipsa memoria proditum dicunt, 
maritima pars ab ws qui... ex Belgio 
transierunt? [t was so to speak a Co- 
pernican discovery. For the learned 
theories which reduced all pre-history 
to a prolongation of Greek mythology, 
this new method substituted the prag- 
matic approach of accepting the native 
tradition. Of course, Greek scholarship 
often did the same. For instance, Poly- 
bius prefers one account of the origins 
of the city of Locri in Italy to another 
because the former is confirmed by the 
Locrians themselves.*? But in such 
cases, the tradition is of Greek origin or, 
at least, agrees with the Greek world- 
thought and can be fitted into Greek 
history. But in Britain neither Caesar 
nor his scholarly followers discovered 
any trace of Herakles or Dionysius. 
Diodorus notes this anomaly.*4 The new 
method conquered the learned world by 
leaps and bounds. Dionysius follows it 
in his pre-history of Rome. He ex- 
pressly states that he gives the record 
as “he had received it from the inhabit- 
ants of the country.'*5 For the primitive 
history of Africa Sallust gives the ver- 
sion found “in Punic books." Timagen- 
es, introducing Herakles in the early 
history of the Gauls, expressly names 
the opinion of the inhabitants and their 
written sources as his authority. Tacitus 
is unable to say, in the absence of native 
tradition, who were the first inhabitants 
of Britain.?6 
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This empirical approach suited the 
Roman writers who, as a rule, were not 
scholars but soldiers and politicians. In 
writing about the Origines of Italian 
peoples, Cato generally gave the native 
tradition, although, of course, he re- 
peated the Greek scholarly version, 
when the latter already had been ac- 
cepted in the learned world. For in- 
stance, he believed in the Trojan an- 
cestry not only of the Romans but also 
of the Venetes or of the city of Politor- 
ium." Later Roman authors followed 
the same method: for Sardinia, for 
instance, Sallust repeats Greek ac- 
counts,’ Tacitus does it with respect to 
the Jews. But the Roman authors them- 
selves hardly construct erudite theories. 
When Cato does not know the origins of 
the pre-Etruscan Pisa, he says so. He 
says that it is impossible to give pre- 
cisely the origins of the Ligurians be- 
cause they do not know anything cer- 
tain about themselves: sed unde oriundi 
sunt exacta memoria. Inliterati, menda- 
cesque sunt et vera, minus memanere 9? 

Yet, it would be too rash to ascribe 
the new approach to Roman genius. 
Apollonius Molon, for instance, already 
gives the pre-history of Israel in general 
agreement with the Bible. When F. 
Jacoby's collection of the fragments of 
Greek historians, accompanied by his 
commentary, is completed, we shall 
probably discover Greek predecessors 
of the Caesarian method. Let us, how- 
ever, repeat: the originality of the 
Caesarian approach is not in quoting 
the indigenous tradition respecting the 
origins of a people, but in accepting it 
by virtue. of its being an indigenous 
account. 


IX 
Nevertheless, the new historical ap- 
proach in its turn had its deficiencies. 
In the first place, with rare exceptions 


(the Greeks, the Jews), all the peoples, 
the Babylonians as well as the Britanni, 
claimed to be autochthonous: the nob- 
lest origin in the eyes of the Greeks. 
Then, if they were a literate people, the 
barbarians, as Diodorus already notes, 
pretended to have the earliest history 
on record.’ As Josephus says, every 
nation endeavors to trace its ownorigins 
back to the remotest date in order not | 
to appear to be imitators of others.1° 
A half-civilized people, on the other 
hand, as we have already observed, 
simply used Greek myths for their own 
tradition. Arvernique ausi Latio se fin- 
gere fratres sanguine ab Iliaco populi. 
The net result of the new method would 
have been the disintegration of the 
primeval history. The Greek approach 
(arbitrary as it appears to us), as well as 
the use of the Biblical Table of Nations, 
produced integrated (although fictitious 
in our eyes) views on the beginning of 
mankind. 

Thus, the Greek study of pre-history 
ended in a blind alley. The scholars 
turned to an unconfortable agnosticism. 
They registered conjectures about the 
beginning of people, without making a 
choice, or choosing the best known 
variant: plurima auctores consentiunt. 
Trogus Pompeius and Strabo, solemnly, 
repeat the absurd invention of some 
flatterer of Pompeius that the Alban- 
ians, on the west side of the Caspian, 
were from Italian Alba Longa.’ Taci- 
tus believes in the Egyptian origin of 
the Jews, and Plutarch gives the ac- 
cepted foundation story for Rome. 
Compilation takes the place of con- 
jecture. 

Of course, the means at the disposal 
of Greek scholars were inadequate for 
the task. When deprived of the help of 
linguistics, modern scholars are no more 
fortunate than their Greek predeces- 
sors: the problem of the origins of the 
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Etruscans, for instance, is still the same 
as in the time of Herodotus. 

Yet, Posidonius attempted to group 
peoples according to their affinity, as 
established by observation. He noted, 
for instance, that the Armenians, the 
Syrians, and the Arabs show their 
mutual kinship by similarity of lan- 
guage, custom and bodily structure. He 
also coupled the Assyrians and the 
Arians together. He noted that the 
customs of the Medes and the Arme- 
nians are essentially the same because 
their lands are similar. He stressed the 
similarity between the Celts and the 
Germans. He spoke of Celtiberians or 
of Gallograeci, that is of peoples formed 
in the historical process, without seek- 
ing for them a mythical ancestor. As 
mistaken as his etymological chain — 
Armenians - Arameans - Arabs - Homer’s 
Eremboi — was, this reconstruction of 
the pre-history avoided the recourse to 
mythology. But his anthropogeograph- 
ical method, as it seems, found no 
followers. 

Aside from Posidonius and the few 
adepts of the pragmatical approach, 
Greek scholarship from Hecataeus until 
the victory of Christian erudition with 
its Table of Nations, continued to use 
the pan-Hellenic reconstruction of the 
first age of mankind. The Lydians, the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Phoe- 
nicians, the Jews protested in vain. In 
the time of Polybius, works of Origines 
of peoples and cities continued to be 
popular among the public.1° This com- 
placent and supine attitude was fostered 
by the finality of the Greek universe. 
The discovery of America ruined the 
medieval view of the world and breach- 
ed the Christian thought-world. The 
question arose, for instance, whether 
the aborigines of the new continent 
were Adamites, and whether Jesus had 
come also for their salvation.” The 


Greeks never received such a shock. 
Aristotle could say: we know the whole 
inhabited world in breadth. The otkou- 
mene of Strabo was still that of Heca- 
taeus.! The latter knew Tartessus in 
the West as well as Chorasmia and the 
river Indus in the East. To be sure, the 
oikoumene became better known in de- 
tails. But the scholars occupied new 
lands by extending their research from 
one country to its neighbour, around 
the Mediterranean. Thus, Greek mytho- 
logy could step in with the warrior and 
the merchant discovering new countries. 
The first European (Roman) traveller 
came to Ceylon from India which was 
regarded as the land of Herakles. Ac- 
cordingly, he reported that the popula- 
tion of the island worshiped Herakles.!9? 
Poets and utopians dreamed of the 
world beyond the Ocean, yet Pytheas 
who attempted to go beyond the Outer 
Sea was scoffed at.!^ But Columbus 
went al nuevo cielo y mundo. 


X 


The Trojan origin of Rome and simi- 
lar inventions pose a twofold question. 
Why did Greeks attribute Greek ances- 
try to barbarians ? Why did the latter 
accept the Greek interpretation of their 
national origins? The answer given in 
this paper is a simple one: because the 
Greeks, and they alone, tried to recon- 
struct the pre-history of mankind. For 
the Egyptians, as for many primitive 
tribes, the word “men” meant them- 
selves only. The Bible taught the unity 
of mankind. We all are sons of Adam, 
and the chosen people is only a secon- 
dary branch on the common stem. This 
meek idea made pre-history static for 
the Hebrews. The Greek world view 
was aggressive and Hellenocentric. Na- 
tions continued to be formed through 
expansion and division. As a rule, the 
motor force of change was some Greek 
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hero. The Greek approach was dynam- 
ical, that is historical. History denotes 
change, motion, life. The Jews could 
mechanically transfer an old name to 
some new people. First the Macedon- 
ians, then the Romans received the 
name of Kittim, which originally re- 
ferred to the inhabitans of Citium 
(Cyprus). Such identification is purely 
nominal. But if the Romans descend 
from Aeneas, this fact belongs to and 
creates history. The Greek, Helleno- 
centrie, approach failed to solve the 
problem. But are modern theories much 


better ? The “Cro-Magnon” race of our 
textbooks or the “Semites” as the sub- 
stratum of “Semitic” languages are 
fictions of a different kind but hardly 
of a higher value than the Trojan 
origin of Rome. The remarkable fact 
remains that Greeks conceived the idea 
of common inheritance of all peoples, 
and tried to understand the common 
past of mankind historically. As so 
often in Greek science, they failed be- 
cause they attempted too much. 
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NOTES 


1. Dion. Hal. AZ 1. 4. 2. Cf. 1. 3. 5; 1. 75. 4. Accord- 
ing to A. Klotz (RhM., LXXXVII [1938], 38-40) Juba 
had preceded Dionysius in presenting the Roman legend 
to the Greek public. Throughout the notes the following 
abbreviations are used: J = F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker, I-III, B (1923-50); Lewis, 
see n.2; Norden = Ed. Norden, Die Germanische Ur- 
geschichte in Tacitus Germania (3d ed., 1923); P = 
H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum reliquiae, I (2d ed., 
1914); Pearson, see n. 12; Perret, sce n. 2; Pinot, see 
n. 53. 

2. Dion. Hal AZ 1. 72-73; Plut. Rom. 2; Festus, s.v. 
“Romam”; Servius ad Aen. 1. 273. Any discussion of the 
Roman foundation legends must now start from J. Perret, 


Les origines de la lé&iende troyenne de Rome (1942), al-. 


though his own hypothesis is refuted by evidence over- 
looked by the author. Cf. CW, XXXVII (1943), 93-95. 
Among the earlier works, G. C. Lewis (An Inquiry Into 
the Credibility of the Early Roman History, I [1855], 
Chapters VIII-X), gives a clear and complete account 
of the traditions concerning the primitive history of 
Rome. Perret, pp.xxv-xxx supplies an up-to-date 
bibliography. 

3. J. Bayet, Les origines de l' Hercule romain (1920), 
pp. 127-54; J. Berard, La colonisation grecque de l Italie 
méridionale (1941), pp. 385-94, 421-37. Herakles enters 
into the Roman foundation legends indirectly. Cf. Dion. 
Hal. AR 1. 34; also F. Sbordone, ''Il ciclo italico di 
Eracle," Athenaeum, 1941, pp. 32-96, 49-80. 

4. J. Bayet, ''Les origines de l'arcadisme romain," 
MélRome, X XV (1920), 63-141. 

5. The earliest text which mentions Evander is 
Fabius Pictor, Frag. 1 P. According to Serv. ad Aen. 8. 
130 the name occurred in Hesiod. 

6. Hesiod Theog. 1011. ‘‘Agrios,” Latinus’ brother, 
named in the same passage, may be Silvius of Alba Longa. 
Cf. M. Durante in La Parola del Passato (1951), p. 216. 
On Latinus also cf. the so called Scymnus Peripl. 227 
(Geogr. Graec. Minor, 1). Following some earlier authority 
(5th or 4th c. 5.c.) Xenagoras (240, Frag. 29 J = Dion. 
Hal. AR 1. 72. 5) relates that Romus, Anteias, and 
Ardeias, sons of Odysseus and Circe, built their epony- 
mous cities. 

7. The founder was Romus, ‘‘Tyrant” of the Latins 
who had driven out the Etruscans (Anon. apud Plut. 
Rom. 2); Romus was the son of Zeus (Antigonus, FHG, 
IV, 305 [Festus]); Rome was a Pelasgian (Plut. Rom. 1) 
or Tyrrhenian foundation (Dion. Hal. AR 1. 29). Cf. also 
Dion. Hal. AR 1. 10. 


8. K. O. Müller in 1819 (quoted in Lewis p. 343) tried 
to explain the legend of Aeneas in Latium as the reflec- 
tion of a later historical fact. On the current views cf. 
my review of Perret (supra n. 2). 

9. H. Grotius, De origine gentium | Americanarum 
(1643). I quote the summary of the books from De Bu- 
rigny, Life of ... Grotius (Eng. Trans., 1754), p. 275. 

10. Cf. Norden, p. 184. 

11. Strabo 3. 157 (quoting Asclepiades of Myrleia); 
Just. 44. 3. 3. Cf. Norden, p. 163. 

12. Hellanicus 4, Frag. 84 J. (Dion. Hal. 1. 72.2). Cf. 
L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (1939), pp. 152-57. 
Before Hellanicus, Antiochus of Syracuse referred to 
Rome, speaking of a certain ‘‘Sicelus who had been 
banished. from Rome” (555 Frag. 6 J = Dion. Hal. 
AR 1. 73. 4). But despite this mythological reference, he, 
as we may infer from Dionysius, did not deal with the 
origins of Rome. Cf. Varro De lingua latina 5. 101: a 
Roma orti Siculi ut annales veteres nostri dicunt. 

13. On the reading of the passage cf. P. Boyance, 
REA, XLV (1943), 280. 

14. Strabo 6. 264. Cf. Plut. Quest. Rom. 6; K. Robert, 
Griechische Heldensage, II, (1923), 1500-2; Bérard (supra 
n. 3), p. 381. The Achaean castaways in Latium: Aris- 
totle, Frag. 609 Rose = FHG, II, 178, No. 242 (Dion. 
Hal. AR 1. 72.3). It is surprising that the passage is 
referred by modern scholars to the foundation of Rome. 
It is only Heraclides Lembos who connected the anecdote 
with Rome (FHG, III, 168 [Festus, Servius]). Plutarch 
(Quaest. Rom. 6; Rom. 1; De mul. virt. 243 E) repeats 
Hellanicus’ account. 

15. Coins: B. V. Head, Hist. Num. (1911), p. 214; 
Thuc. 6. 2. 3. On the statues from Veii see bibliography 
in Ch. Picard, REL, X XV (19387), 374. Add G. Bendinelli, 
HFIC, LXXVI (1948), 88-92 (with a plate). On Aeneas 
in Epirus and Zacynthus cf. epigraphical evidence 
quoted in my review of Perret (supra n. 2). 

16. On this period of migrations cf. Thuc. 1. 12; 
Strabo 3. 150; Plato Leg. 3. 682 E. 

17. Agathocles 472, Frag.5 J=FHG IV, 290 
(Festus): Agathocles Cyzicenarum rerum conscribtor ait, 
vaticinio Heleni inpulsum Aenean Italiam petivisse, por- 
tantem suam secum neptem, Ascanii filiam, nomine 
Rhomen. Cf. Perret, pp. 380-84. Romulus and Remus 
are children of Aeneas and Dexithea (Plut. Rom. 2.2). 
Further, cf. Schol. Lycophr. Alex. 1226 and Perret, 
p. 467. 

18. Festus /oc. cit." Apollodorus in Euzenide ait Aenea 
et Lavinia natos Mayllem (?) «Ro»mulum Rhomumque 
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atque ab Romo urbi tractum nomen. Who was Apollo- 
dorus? What does ‘‘Euxenis’ mean? Cf. Lewis, p. 398; 
Robert (supra n. 14), p. 1598, n. 3. 

19. Dionysius of Chalcis, FHG, IV, 395, Frag. 11 
(Dion. Hal. AR 1. 72. 6). Cf. Plut. Rom. 2 and Perret, 
p. 388. See also Hellan. 4, Frag. 23 J; Cassius Hemina, 
Frag. 7 P (Solin. 2. 14). 

20. Cf. J. Carcopino, La louve du Capitole (1925); also 
Bull. de l Assoc. G. Budé, 1924 and 1925. For further 
bibliography see A. Piganiol, Histoire de Rome (2d ed., 
1946), p. 39. F. Duhn (Gnomon, II [1926], 136-42) dates 
the statue not later than the middle of the 5th c. On 
later monuments picturing the twins cf. A. Rosenberg, 
RE, I A, 1081-82. 

21. Livy 10. 23.11. On the coins cf. J. G. Milne, 
“The Problem of the Early Roman Coinage,” JRS, 
XXXVI (1946), 98 (who suggests 289 as the date and a 
mint in Campania) and H. Mattingly, ‘‘The First Age of 
the Roman Coinage,’ JRS, XXXV (1945), 66 (date: 
269; mint at Rome). The obverse of these coins shows 
Hercules. According to Mattingly, this alludes to the 
legend that the hero was the ancestor of the gens Fabia, 
a member of which was consul in 269 B.c. 

22. Cf. G. Macdonald, Coin Types (1905), pp. 104-10. 

23. It is not necessary to discuss here the problem of 
Diocles of Peparethus. According to Plutarch (Rom. 3 
and 8) Fabius Pictor followed Diocles, or rather his 
version (logos). Cf. Lewis, p. 82, n. 24 and Perret, pp. 471- 
500. Perhaps, as Th. Mommsen (Zeóm. Forsch., II, 279) 
suggested, Fabius quoted Diocles as his authority, for 
instance, on the story of Aeneas. Cf. also F. Jacoby, 
Atthis (1949), p. 286, n. 88. On the relationship between 
Romulus and Aeneas in Naevius see Serv. ad Aen. 1. 273 
and 6.777. The same scholiast writes: Eratosthenes 
Ascanià Aeneae fil «filium» Romulum parentem urbis 
refert. Erat. 241, Frag.45 J. But I doubt the authen- 
ticity of the fragment which may come from one of the 
later adaptations of Eratosthenes! tables. Cf. Apollod.244, 
Frags. 83-87 J. Note that Eratosthenes did not speak of 
Euandres but of the Italian Sibyl (Sch. Plato Phaedr. 
244 B., apud W.C. Greene, Scholia Platonica [1938], 
p. 79). 

24. Callias 564, Frag.5 J = FHG, Il, 382, Frag. 5 
apud Dion. Hal. AR 1. 72. 5, and Festus s. v. Romam," 
p. 269 M (829 L), where the name is corrupt (Caltinus, 
Calites). Cf. Th. Mommsen, ‘‘Die Remuslegende,” 
Hermes, XVI (1881), 3-5 (Gesamm. Schr., IV. 3-4); 
Perret, pp. 402-8. *'Cleinias" apud Serv. ad Aen. 1. 273 
is, probably, identical with Callias. 

25. Alcimus 560, Frag.4 J = FHG, IV, 297, Frag. 6 
apud Festus loc. cit. His date is uncertain; cf. Perret, 
p. 386: Alcimus ait Tyrrhenia Aeneae natum filium 
Romulum fuisse atque eo ortam Albam, Aenaea neptem, 
cuius filóus nomine Rhomus condiderit urbem Romam. 

26. Hegesian. 45, Frags. 9 and 8 J. A similar hypo- 
thesis is found in Dion. Hal. (A2 1. 73. 3). Cf. also Perret, 
pp. 309-20 and 388-94. On the legendary founders of 
Capua, cf. Hecat. 1, Frag. 62 J (with commentary); 
J. Heurgon, Capoue pré-Romaine (1942), p. 144. 

27. Pol. 6. 11 A (apud Dion. Hal. 1. 32. 4) Cato Frag. 
11 P. 

28. Callimachus (ed. R. Pfeiffer, 1949), I, Frag. 107. 
Rome and Segesta in 263 5.c.: Zonar. 8.9 (cf. Perret, 
pp. 452-54). Cf. generally Ed. Norden, ''Vergils Aeneis 
im Lichte ihrer Zeit," NJb, VII (1901), 324-28; M. Hol- 
leaux, Rome, la Grèce, et les monarchies  hellénistiques 
(1923), pp. 5-22, 46-58. Flamininus: Plut. Flam. 12, 
Aristoph. Byz. apud Sch. Eur. Troi. 44; Perret, p. 516. 

29. Lycophr. Alex. 1232ff. The hypothesis that 
Lycophron depends on Timacus is without foundation. 
Cf. Perret, pp. 346-67 and 441-49 and (against his own 
conjecture that the source is Fabius Pictor) A. Momi- 
gliano, JRS, XXXV (1945), 102; also R. Laquer, RE 
8. v. ""Timaios," VI A, 1174-88; Anth. Pal. 3. 19. 


30. Dion. Hal. AR 1. 4. 2. Cf. H. Fuchs, Der geistige 
Widerstand gegen Rom (1938), p. 14. 

31. Jos. Contra Ap. 1. 3; 1. 217, etc. 

32. Tac. Hist. 5.2-3. Cf. Isid. Lévy, ''Tacite et 
l'origine du peuple juif," Latomus, V (1946), 331-40. But 
I am not at all sure that the identification with the 
Solymi (also referred to Jos. Contra Ap. 1. 22, 173 and 
Ant. Jud. 7. 3. 2, 67) comes from a Jewish pen. 

33. Cf. I. Heinemann, RE, XVI, 359, s. v. ''Moses." 
Philo (De vita Mos. 1.2) believed that Greeks by envy 
did not speak of Moses. 

34. Herod. 1. 171-72 (cf. Thuc. 1. 4 and 8. 1); Thuc.6. 
2.6. On various theories respecting the populations of 
Sicily, cf. Hellan. 4, Frag. 79 J; Ephor. 70, Frag. 36 J 
(with commentary); Diod. 5. 6; Pearson pp. 228-30. 

35. On Achaemenes see Herod. 1. 125; 3. 75; 7.11. 
On Perseus, e.g., cf. Herod. 6.54; 7.61; Hellan. 4, 
Frags. 59-60 J; Nic. Damasc. 90, Frag. 6 J. Hellanicus 
readily acknowledges that. viticulture, etc. are barbarian 
inventions: 4, Frags. 175, 178b, 189 J. Cf. M. Rostowzew, 
Skythien und der Bosporus (1931), p. 22. 

36. Callim. (ed. Pfeiffer), Frag.379; Timaeus, 
566 Frag. 69 J (FHG, I, 200, Frag. 37). On ‘the Cimbri cf. 
‘Poseid. 87, Frag. 31 J; Norden, pp. 67-80;- 466-70. 

37. Strabo 3. 139 and 157; cf. 12. 573. 

38. Herod. 1. 94. 6. On the Pelasgian theory cf. 
Hellan. 4, Frag. 4 J (with commentary); Callim., Frags. 
97 and 199 (ed. Pfeiffer, pp. 224-45); Dion. Hal. AR 1.27; 
Tac. Ann. 4.55; J. Bérard, ‘‘La question des origines 
étrusques," REA, LI (1949), 202-45. 

39. Herod. 4. 191; 2.99 and 142. Cf.generally 
F. Jacoby, s. v. Herodotus," RE, Suppl. II, 400. 

40. Herod. 5. 57. Cf. F. Jacoby, Atthis (1949), p. 397, 
n. 47. 

41. Cf. Ephor. 70, Frag. 119 J (with commentary). 

42. Hecat. 1, Frag. 27 J; Herod. 4. 150-61. 

43. Antigonus: FHG, IV, 305 (supra n.7 and Plut. 
Rom. 17. 5); Zenodotus: F HG, IV, 531 (Plut. Rom. 14. 8; 
Solin. 2. 9). On Caeculus cf. Cato, Frag. 59 P. and Solin, 
loc. cit. ut Praenestint sonant libri a Caeculo. 

44. Dion. Hal. AR 1. 11-13. Jos. BJ 1. 17. On the 
Greek archaiología cf. Norden, p.46; Ed. Norden, 
Agnostos Theos (1913), p. 372; A. Momigliano, ‘‘Ancient 
History and the Antiquarian,” JWarb, XIII (1950), 287. 

45. Eratosth. 244, Frag. 1 J. J.B. Vico (Sctenza 
Nuova, I, chap. 1) still follows this classification of 
Eratosthenes- Varro. 

46. Dion. Hal. A 1. 34. 

47. Strabo 11. 504. 

48. Strabo 11. 507; Plut. Rom. 38. 9. Roman authors 
apologize for the miraculous element in Romes origins. 
Livy Praef.; Pliny HN 8. 22. 61. 

49. Plato Crit. 113 A; Diod. 5. 46. 3. Cf. Euhem. 62, 
Frag. 1 J. Dionysius Seytobrachion refers to the native 
''traditions" in the same vein. Cf. Diod. 3, 65. 2; 66. 4; 
also Pearson, pp. 110-12. 

50. Herod. 4. 110; Rostowzew (supra n. 35), p. 100 
and M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks (1922), pp. 34 
and 107. Cf. G. Dumézil, Latomus, V (1946), 249-55 on 
the Greek interpretation of a Scythian legend in Herod. 
4. 67. 

51. Megasth. apud Diod. 2. 38-39; Strabo 3. 171. Cf. 
generally O. Stein, s. v. ''Megasthenes," RE, XV, 255 
and 310. On the other hand, in Sanscrit literature, 
Greeks are represented as descendants of an Indian 
prince. See S. Lévi, Quid de Graecis veterum Indorum 
monumenta tradiderint (Thèse, Paris, 1890), p. 20. 

52. Cyrsilus and Medius 129-30, Frag. 1 J (Strabo 11. 
530); Just. 42. 2. 10. 

53. For China cf., e.g., N. Freret's papers read in the 
Académie des inscriptions in 1733 and 1739, quoted in 
V. Pinot, La Chine et la formation de l'esprit philosophique 
en France (1932), p. 272. Cf. also L. Le Comte, Nouveaux 
mémoires sur l'état présent de la Chine (1696) and P. Ber- 
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geron, Histoire des Tatares (1624) quoted in J. G. At- 
kinson, Les relations de voyages du XVII s. (1924), p. 91 
and 145. Chr. Scehoettgen, De origine Russorum (1731) 
p. 2: in originibus autem et migrationibus hisce describendis 
ita nos gessimus: notum est omnes gentes originem a 
Noacho derivare. Mesech (Gen. 10: 2) is called Mosoch in 
the Septuagint, unde factum est Moscorum et Moscovit- 
arum derivatio. Herod. (3. 94) also speaks of ‘‘Moschoi,” 
ete. Schoettgen is the learned author of the Horae 
Hebraicae et Talmudicae in universum Novum Testa- 
mentum (1733 et 1742 [ca. 2000 pp. in quartoj). 

54. G. Atkinson, Les nouveaux horizons de la renais- 
sance francaise (1935), pp. 81, 84, 275; L. Olschki, Storia 
letteraria delle scoperte geografiche (1937), pp. 173-76; 
Pinot, pp. 283 and 290; H. H. Hart, Sea Koad to the 
Indies (1950), p. 177. Believing (on the authority of the 
apocryphal correspondence of Seneca with Paul) that 
Seneca was a Christian, Boccaccio, in 1373, understood 
the philosopher’s libation to Inppiter Liberator (Tac. 
Ann. 15. 64) as an offering to Jesus; cf. A. Momigliano, 
*Note sulla legenda del cristianesimo di Seneca," Liv. 
stor. it., LL XII [1950], 337. 

55. Herod. 2. 43-4 aud 2. 145. 

56. Plut. De malign. Herod. 12-14. 

57. On the dual worship of Herakles at Thasos 
(Herod. 2. 44) cf. A. D. Nock, 4J A, LII (1948), 299-300. 

58. Herod. 2. 113-20. On the Oriental /ogto? (homines 
literati) who were Herodotus’ informants ef. F. Jacoby, 
Atthis (1949), p. 389, n. 5. The Chinese said that Guten- 
berg learned from them the art of printing, brought to 
Europe by merchants through Russia (Gonzales de Men- 
doça [1589] quoted in Atkinson [supra n. 54], p. 58). 

59. On Herodotus’ mythical chronology ef. W. W.How 
and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, 1 (1912), 439. 
Ogygos and the Deluge were placed 1020 vears before the 
first Olympiad (that is in 1796 s.c.) by the chrono- 
graphers. Cf. Philoch. 328, Frag.92 J (Eus. Praep. 
Evang. 10. 7). The author of the Marmor Parium begins 
the chronography with Cecrops in 1582 s.c. (see 239, 
Frag. 1 J). 

60. Cf. J. W. Swain, ‘‘The Theory of the Four Mon- 
archies,” CP, XX XV (1940), 5-7; G. Goossens, ‘‘L’his- 
toire d'Assyrie de Ctésias," Ant Cl, TX (1940), 25-45. 

61. Herod. 1. 7; 2. 142-43. Cf. K. v. Fritz, ''Hero- 
dotus,” TAPA, LXVII (1935), 332-36. Herodotus may 
have here followed Hecataeus. Cf. G. de Sanctis, *'"Intorno 
al rationalismo di Ecateo," FIC, LXI (1933), 1-15; 
also G. Nenci, *La filobarbaria di Ecateo," FIC, 
LXXVII (1949), 107-17. 

62. Dicacarchus, Frag. 53 (ed. F. Wehrli, 1946), apud 
Sch. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 272-74. 

63. See P. Sehnabel, Berossos (1923) and Manetho 
(ed. W. G. Waddel [Loeb Library]). According to 
V. V. Struve (Manetho's Royal List," Vestnik Drevn. 
Istor., 1946, No. 4, pp. 9-25), Manetho's historical period 
began in 4242 B.C. 

64. See Plato Leg. 2. 656 E; Arist. Pol. 7. 9. 4. 1329b 
25; Aristox., Frag. 50 (ed. F. Wehrli, 1945) apud Athen. 
12.545 (cf. Pol. 38.22). On Zoroaster cf. J. Bidez, 
F. Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, I (1938), 12. 

65. Cf. A. J. Festugiére, La révélation d Hermés Tris- 
mégiste (1944), pp. 19-44. 

66. Plato Tim. 23 D. Cf. Crit. 108 I. A. E. Taylor, 
Commentary on Platos Timaeus (1928), p. 52. 

67. Syneell. 17 A. 

68. Varro apud Censor. De die nat. 21, who follows 
Eratosthenes. Cf. Eratosth. 241, Frag. 1 J. R.G. Colling- 
wood (The Idea of History, 1946, p. 26) notes that, 
Greek historical method being based on ‘‘a cross-ques- 
tioning of eyewitnesses,’ the backward extension of 
Greek history was necessarily limited. 

69. Cf. J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), 
p. 50. See also Curtiss in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, I, 397. 
Because of ‘‘long’ Chinese chronology, the Jesuits in 


China used the figures of the Seventy and not the dates 
of the Vulgate, translated from the Hebrew. Sce Pinot 
pp. 150 and 220. 

70. Castor 250, Frag. 1 J. Lists of Egyptian kings 
attributed by Christian authors to Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus are apoeryphal. Eusebius, imitating Eratos- 
thenes, begins the historical period with Abraham 
(2016 B.c.). There were heretics who opposed Greek, 
Egyptian and Persian chronologies to the Biblical account 
of the division of earth among Noah’s sons. Philastrius 
Haer.93 (121). 

71. Arist. 
1329b 8. 

72. Callim. Frag. 672 (ed. Pfeiffer); Appian. Illyr. 2; 
Apol. Rhod. 4rgon. 4. 538. 

73. Cf. Pinot pp. 252-59. 

74. Cf. e.g., P. Hazard, La crise de la conscience 
européenne, L (1935), 53-62; Pinot, pp. 189-280. Accord- 
ing to Encicl. Italiana, X, 290, s. v. 'Cina," the date for 
the first Chinese emperor, 2357 B.c. (or according to an- 
other tradition, 2145 B.c.), is based on later calculations 
of Chinese historians. The historical period in China be- 
gins ca. 1500 B.C. 

45. Arist. FAG, II, 532, Frag. 89; Strabo 3.149; 
Eratosth. apud Strabo 15. 687. 

76. Anaxim. 72, Frag. 20. J, repeated by Charax 103, 
Frag. 39 J. 

77. Cie. De div. 1.19.36; Callim., Frag. 655 (ed. 
Pfeiffer); Diod. 1. 34; Plin. HN 15.46; cf. Steier, RE, 
XIX, 940-44. 

78. Just. 44. 3.3; Strabo 5. 250; Caes. BG 1.33; 
Cato, Frags. 50-51 P (Dion. Hal. AA; 2.49; Serv. ad 
Aen. 8. 638). Cf. Dion. Hal. AZ; 1. 73 (Roman authors 
who made Romulus and Remus Aeneas’ sons). Cf. Perret, 
p. 465. Cf. Dion. Hal. AR 2. 14: 6 év totogiats Extym@etots 
Aeyóuevos Aóyoc, 

79. See, e.g., 
91-98. 

80. Xanthus, FHG, I, 36-44. Cf. Nic. Damasc. 90, 
Frags.15 and 22 J; Pearson (supra n.12); Lammert, 
RE, XIII, 2206; Lesky, RE, XIV, 1051. On the Hera- 
clidae in Lydia see Herod. 1. 7. According to the Greeks 
(Strabo 13.625), Sardis was founded only after the 
Trojan war. According to the Lydians, on the other hand, 
Asia was named after a grandson of their first ancestor 
(Manes); Herod. 4. 45. Tantalus: Xanthus apud Nic. 
Damasc. 90, Frag. 18 J. On Mopsus see Xanthus apud 
Athen. 8. 346 E. On the house of Mopsus (Mupsh) men- 
tioned in a Phoenician inscription cf. Isid. Lévy in. La 
nouvelle Clio, No. 3 (1950) p. 188. He notes that Callinus, 
the earliest Greek elegiae poet, had already identified the 
Oriental king Mopsus with the Greck seer of the same 
name. Mopsus was regarded as the ancestor of the Pam- 
phylians. Callim., Frag. 200b (ed. Pfeiffer). On Niobe cf. 
Parthen. 33; Nic. Damasc. 90, Frag. 18 J; A. Lesky, RE, 
XVII, 665. On Homeric references in Xanthus ct. 
Pearson, pp. 124-27. 

SI. Heeat. 264, Frag.25 J (with commentary, 
pp. 82-85). Just. 2.1.5: inter Scythas et. Aegyptios diu 
contentio de generis vetustate fuerit. Such disputes be- 
tween the barbarian literati followed the patterns 
established by the Greeks: Argos and Athens contested 
for the glory of being the oldest city in Greece. 5ee 
Paus. 1. 14. 2, who quotes the Argives as saying that 
Triptolemus was the son of a priest of Argos. Cf. also 
G. Daux, Delphes (1936), pp. 369ff. 

89. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economie History 
0f the Hellenistic World, 1 (1940), p. 82. 

83. Hecataeus apud Diod.1.17,20, 23-24, 28-29. 
*Macedon" in this list is probably to be identified with 
a companion of Osiris in Egyptian mythology. Cf. 
M. Launev, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, Yl 
(1950), 983. 

S4. Artapanus apud Eus. 


Meteor. 1. 14. 352a 35; 352b 21; Pol.7. 


Mélanges René Dussaud, I (1938), 


Praep. evang. 9. 27. 431. 
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Cf. also J. Freudenthal. Alexander Polyhistor (1875), 
pp. 224 and 230; Juba 275 T.10 J; Isid. Lévy, ''Moise 
en Egypte," Rev.étud. juiv., LIII (1907), 201-11. 

85. Megasthen. apud Strabo 15. 686. 

86. Posid. 87, Frag. 67 J (Strabo 16. 757). 

87. Jos. AJ 1.120; Philo Bybl. FHG, III, 560-71 
(Eus. Praep. evang. 1. 10. 29). Cf. Corp. Hermet. XVI, 2. 

88. Norden, p. 195. 

89. Diod. 5, 57. On the invention of the alphabet 
cf. Hecat. 1, Frag. 20 J; Ephor. 70, Frag. 105 J; Skamon 
476, Frag. 3 J. Cf., e.g., Pliny HN 5.12.07: ipsa gens 
Phoenicum in magna gloria litterarum | inventione et 
siderum navaliumque ac bellicarum artium. On Sais cf. 
Callisth. 124, Frag.51 J. Ogygos founded Thebes in 
Egypt according to Ps. Pherecyd. 3, Frag.178 J. The 
alleged birth of Horus in Troezen (Paus. 2. 30. 5), and 
of Karpokrates in Chalcis (on his aretalogia now see 
A. J. Festugiére, HThR, XLII [1949], 209-34) are also 
Greek inventions, but hardly of **pan-Hellenic" tendency. 

90. Dion. Hal. AR 1. 31. 4. On Philoxenus (1st c. 
B.C.) cf. C. Wendel, s. v., RE, XV.1,196. Further cf. 
W. D. Woodhead, Etymolizing in Greek Literature (1928). 

91. Dion. Hal. 7, 70; Pol. 12. 4. 

92. Caes. BG 6. 18. 1 and 5. 12. 1ff. On the authen- 
ticity of geographical passages in Caesar see F. Beckmann, 
Geographie und Ethnographie in Caesar Bellum Gallicum 
(1930); P. Fabre in Mémorial des études latines (1943), 
p. 222. 

93. Pol. 12. 5. 5. Cf. Diod. 5. 26. 

94. Diod. 5. 21. 2. Diodorus follows Caesar's account 
on the origin of the Britanni. 

95. Dion. Hal. 7. 70: 6g xaoà tHv éxiywotwv attac 
zaogéAapov. About the same time other Greek authors 
also begin to accept the Roman account. See, e.g., 
Strabo 5. 229; Butes apud Plut. Rom. 21. 8; Just. 43. 2; 
Diod. 7. 4. 5 (cf. Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, II [1924], 
292); Juba 275, Frag. 11 J. 

96. Sall. Jug. 17. 7. He, probably, attacks Posidonius 
view. Cf. K. Trudinger, Studien zur Geschichte der griech.- 
róm. Ethnographie (Diss., Basel, 1918), p. 197. Timagen. 
88, Frag. 2J (Amm. Marc. 15. 9. 6). Tac. Agr. 11: cete- 
rum Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerunt indigenae an 
advecti ut inter barbaros parum compertum. 

97. Cato, Frags. 42 and 54 P (Pliny HN 3. 130; Serv. 
ad Aen. 5. 564). 

98. Sall. Hist. p. 60 (ed. Maurenbrecher). Add P Ryl. 
III, 471. Cf. also Bérard (supra n. 3), pp. 434-37. 

99. Cato, Frag. 45 P (Serv. ad Aen. 10.179) and 
Frag. 31 P. 

100. Apoll. Molon., FHG, III, 213 (Eus. Praep. 
evang. 9. 19). The late Johanan Lewy (Jerusalem) kindly 
directed my attention to this and some other passages. 

101. Diod. 1.9. 3. On the value of autochthonous 
origin cf., e.g., Arist. Rhet. 1. 5; Hyperid. Epit. 7. 

102. Jos. Contra Ap. 2. 152. Cf. M. Hadas, ‘‘Nation- 
alist Survival Under Hellenistic andjRoman Imperialism,” 
Journ. of the History of Ideas, XI (1950), 131-40; A. Pe- 
retti, La sibilla babilonese nella propaganda ellenistica 
(1943), pp. 48-71 (on Berossus). 

103. Lucan 1. 427f.; R. Pichon, Les sources de 
Lucain (1912), pp. 31-32. Cf. Diod. 4. 17: Alesia founded 
by Herakles. Plin. HN 3. 122 (Metrodor. 184, Frag. 8 J): 
pudet a Graecis Italiae rationem mutuari. But, he adds, 
the sole explanation of the name of Padus (Po) which he 
can find, is given by Metrodorus. 

104. See, e.g., Dion. Hal. AR 14.1.3; App. Jill. 2; 
Mithr. 1; Just. 42. 3. 4. Diod. 5. 80. 2: the authors on 
Crete disagree widely; he follows cvoig yào zi9avéovtoa 
ÀAÉyovov xai nuéAvoTa mLOTEVOMEVOLG. 


105. Norden, p. 83. Cf. Posid. 87, Frags. 104-5 J. 
Celtiberians: Diod. 5.34. Gallograeci: Norden, p. 157. 
Posidonius is virtually the sole Hellenistic ethnographer 
whose ideas are now ascertainable. The ideas of Eratos- 
thenes on the archazologia are unknown, and Polybius 
was not interested in these questions. Cf. F. W. Walbank, 
“The Geography of Polybius, ClMed, IX (1948), 
155-82. 

106. On popularity of works on genealogy cf. Pol. 9. 
2.1. His words may now be illustrated by contemporary 
inscriptions: N. M. Condoléon, *'Inscriptions de Chios," 
RevPhil, XXIII (1949), 5-16. Claudius Iullus in his 
Phoiniciaca made Herakles the founder of Acre (Acco) 
(FHG, IV, 363). It is significant that the Greek authors 
continued to call Germans ''Celts." Cf. Norden, p. 101. 

107. I do not know whether the transition from 
Biblical (and classical) archaiologia to our pre-historical 
science has been studied and described. Virgil Polydorus 
was probably the first to deny the authenticity of Trojan 
origins of the Britons in his Anglicae hist. libri (1534). 
Cf. Ch. Firth, Essays (1938), p. 70; also J. Seznec, La 
survivance des dieux antiques (1940), pp. 22-25. But for 
Holinshed (1587) British history still begins with the 
rule of Samothes, the sixth son of Japhet. In 1572, to 
answer the charges of Las Casas against Spanish mal- 
treatment of American Indians, P. Sarmiento wrote 
Historia ... Indica (Eng. trans., 1907), a book showing 
that the original inhabitants of America must have been 
immigrants from Atlantis, which itself had been peopled 
by emigrants from Spain, who descended from the 
Biblical Jubal, etc. Even Ulysses came to America and 
died in Yucatan. (Proof: the Indian vocable ‘‘Teos” for 
god is the same as the Greek word theos.) Other parts of 
the new continent had been settled by Greeks, Jews, etc. 
The latest biographer of Sarmiento does not deal with 
this subject. Cf. A. Carrasco, Vida y Viajes de P. Sar- 
miento de Gamboa (1946), p. 60. 

108. Arist. Meteor. 2.5.15 quoted J. Partsch, Be- 
richte Sachs. Ges., LXVIII (1916), 5. For Hecataeus cf. 1, 
Frag. 38 J and 1, Frag. 289-99. Cf. also Herod. 3. 106. 
This finality of the Greek otkoumene is also the reason 
why the ‘‘Noble Savage,” known to the Greeks from 
Homer onward, remained a purely decorative figure in 
the ancient thought-world, while his discovery worked 
explosively on European thought. Cf. A. O. Lovejoy 
and G. Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism, I 
(1935); C.-A. Julien, Les voyages de découvertes (1948), 
pp. 417-35. 

109. Pliny ZN 6.89. Cf. the history of Greek ex- 
ploration of Scythia in Rostowzew (supra n. 35) pp. 17- 
128. 

110. Theopomp. 115, Frag. 75c J (— Ael. VH 3.18) 
speaks of a continent. Seneca’s ‘‘prediction” of the dis- 


covery of a New World in Med. 369 is well known. Cf. 


Norden, p.39. J. A. O. Larsen kindly reminds me of 
Sen. Quaest. nat. Praef. 13. On Pytheas now cf. J.O. 
Thomson, History of Ancient Geography (1948), pp. 143- 
51. 

111. Columbus' letter to Juana della Torre (Oct. 1502) 
quoted by Olschki (supra n. 54) 4. Technical conditions 
of Greek navigation would make impossible a ‘‘trans- 
atlantic’ voyage. According to a technician, even the 
Greek sail was inferior to that of the Arabs of the Middle 
Ages. Cf. Jean Pourjade, La route des Indes et ses navires 
(1947), as reviewed in the Revue Histor., CX VII (1947), 
295. John Goodwin, a friend of Milton, in his Imputatio 
fidei (1642), infers from the discovery of America that 
many truths *«may be yet unborne." D. M. Wolfe, Milton 
in the Puritan Revolution (1941), p. 66. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT AS A TRANSLATION 


By Euras J. BICKERMAN 


Columbia University 


The argumentation of the present paper rests on two common 
sense premises which are often ignored by students of the 
Septuagint. First, the Greek Bible was copied and circulated 
under the same technical conditions of hand-made book produc- 
tion which determined the mode of transmission of Greek and 
Latin classics. Secondly, the translators of the Septuagint 
practised the traditional art of translation as it was understood 
in their time. In a previous paper I discussed the textual trans- 
mission of the Greek Bible.t Ancient manuscripts newly found 
in Egvpt and in the desert of Judah confirmed my inferences 
from the first premise.? The object of the present paper is to 


Abbreviations: CJP 2 Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, ed. V. Tcherikower 
and V. Fuks I (1957); Daumas, see n. 27; Geiger — A. Geiger, Urschrift und 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel (1857); Helbing, see n. 24; HTR = Harvard Theological 
Review; Huber, see n. 24; HUCA=Hebrew Union College Annual; JAOS= 
Journal of American Oriental Society; JBL — Journal of Biblical Literature; 
Mayser — E. Mayser, Grammar der griechischen Papyri (2nd ed. 1926-38); 
Moore —G. F. Moore, Judaism I-III (1927); Moulton see n. 24; PAAJR= 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research; Taubenschlag = 
R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt (2nd ed. 1955); Thackeray, 
see n. 24; ThW=Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. 
Kittel; UPZ=U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemäerzeit I-II (1927-56); 
LAW - Zeitschrift fuer Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft; ZVS = Zeitschrift fuer 
Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft; VT — Vetus Testamentum. 

: "Some Notes on the Transmission of the Septuagint” in Alexander Marx 
Jubilee Volume (1950), 149-78. P. Katz, “The Recovery of the Original 
Septuagint," Actes du I-*" Congrès de la Fédération Internationale des Asso- 
ciations d'études classiques (1951), 165, independently stressed that the 
problems of textual criticism are identical for the LXX and classical texts. 

2 The new finds show that the Septuagint text of the Pentateuch was 
essentially stable. But they also illustrate the abundance of variant readings 
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show that the second premise can explain some features of the 
Septuagint which baffle the modern reader. For the reason to 
be stated below our observations are limited to the Penta. 
teuch. 


I 


According to the tradition handed down among the Jews of 
Alexandria, the Torah was rendered into Greek under the 
patronage of Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-246 B.C. E.). In 
his “Explanation of the Mosaic Writ,” addressed between 175 


which is to be expected in pre-recensional manuscripts. Thus while P. Ryl. 
III, 458, is affiliated with the so called Lucianic text, P. Fouad, 266, is to be 
grouped with the Uncials. Cf. A. Vaccari, “Fragmentum Biblicum,” Biblica 
XVII (1936), 501-4; idem, in P. Kahle, “Problems of the Septuagint,” 
Studia Patristica, ed. K. Aland and F. L. Cross I (1957), 329-30. Further, 
the new finds show that the LXX Mss. were often revised and sometimes 
corrections made after the Hebrew. Cf. my Notes (n. 1), 175. For instance, 
the “Seventy” elegantly rendered the Hebrew expression “the elders of your 
tribes” by phylarchot (Deut. 31.28). A reviser, trying to adapt the Greek 
better to the Hebrew, translated ‘‘your elders.’’ Both readings are already 
conflated in the ptolemaic P. Fouad. Only Vat. (with two minuscules) has 
preserved the original reading. Then, the copyist of the LXX just as the 
scribe of the Hebrew Bible, reworked the text to bring it into line with parallel 
passages. Describing the Ark (Num. 4.6 ff.), the Hebrew mentions several 
colors of cloth. For some reason the LXX made these coverings uniformly 
"hyacinthe,"' except in v. 7. The reviser of a leather scroll of Greek Leviticus 
found at Qumran, introduced “hyacinthe” also in v. 7. Cf. P. W. Skehan 
“The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism,’ VT Suppl. IV (1957), 
152, and my Notes, 177. The rule given in Gen. 17.12 that a male child should 
be circumcised on the eighth day is repeated in the LXX Mss., in Sam. and 
in Jub. 15.14. Again, P. 961 (of the second century C. E.) agrees with the 
Samaritan text in figures concerning the age of the Patriarchs (Gen. 11.15 
and 17) while the poet Ezekiel read the figure ''70" in his Ms. of the Greek 
Ex. 1.5 in agreement with the Masoretic text. The standard Mss. of the LXX 
here give the figure "75" in agreement with Gen. 46.27. Cf. my Notes (n. 1) 
166. In other words, Mss. of the Bible, Hebrew or Greek, were subject to 
the perpetual and mostly arbitrary corrections by scribes. Generally speaking, 
copyists and users were rather indifferent to textual criticism. When the 
critical study of Homer's text began, Timon advised Aratus to read the poet 
in ancient copies and not in corrected editions. Diog. Laert. IX, 113. 
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and 170 B.C. E. to the King Ptolemy VI Philometor, the 
Alexandrian writer Aristobulus states that the complete version 
of the whole Law was made “under King Philadelphus, your 
ancestor, who displayed a great munificence (at this occasion) 
while Demetrius of Phalerum directed the undertaking.” 
Whether or not the version was made under guidance of 
Demetrius the name of a man famous as a law-giver of 


3 The ancient data concerning Aristobulus can be conveniently found in 
E. Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen Volkes (Ath ed.) III (1909), 512-522. 
To his bibliography add Y. Gutman, Hasifrut Hayehudit ha-Hellenistit (1958), 
186-221, who gives additional bibliography. It is a pity that there is no new 
critical and commented edition of Aristobulus' remains. P. Dalbert, Die 
Theologie der hellenistisch-juedischen  Missionsliteratur (1954), is of no help 
here as elsewhere. Eusebius notes under Olymp. 151, 1 and the year 4th of 
Ptolemy Philometor, that is under the year 176 B.C. E.: Aristobulus, a 
Jewish peripatetic philosopher became known (éyvwpitero). He dedicated 
to Ptolemy Philometor “Interpretations of Mosaic Writ'" (€&nyynoets ts 
Mwvoéws ypadys). Eusebius’ synchronisms are not necessarily reliable, 
but this one agrees with Ptolemaic chronology. Until the summer of 176 
B. C. E. Cleopatra I acted as queen-regent for her son, and her name preceded 
that of Ptolemy in documents. On the other hand, from 170 B. C. E. on, 
Ptolemy Philometor, his sister Cleoptra II and his brother Ptolemy Philometor 
reigned together. Cf. my note in Chronique d' Egypte XVII (1952), 396-403 
and T. C. Skeat, The Reigns of the Ptolemies (1954). Accordingly, a work 
addressed to Ptolemy Philometor alone could have been published only 
between 176 and 170 B. C. E. Note that in his work, as preserved quotations 
show, Aristobulus addressed the King, and him alone, directly (kat ov, 
Baotdev, and so on). 

4 Whether Demetrius Phalereus could or could not direct the translation 
of the Septuagint is a moot point. According to Hermippus, who wrote 
ca. 200 B. C. E., Demetrius was banished after the death of Ptolemy I and 
died in exile. Cf. Diog. Laert. V, 78. Accordingly some Church fathers and 
chronographers attributed the translation to the initiative of Ptolemy I. 
Cf. Iren., Adv. haer. III, 21, 2; Euseb., Chron. Olymp. 123. H. Hody, De 
Bibliorum textibus originalibus (1705), 92-7. But the authority of Hermippus 
is by no means firm. On the other hand, Alexandrian Jews could easily link 
Demetrius of Phaleron to the version of the Law since he was not only famous 
as a lawgiver of Athens but also as author of Ptolemaic laws. Ael., V. H. III, 
17. Chronological discrepancies did not jar upon the ear of an ancient reader. 
Cf. F. Wehrli, Dze Schule des Aristoteles, IV, Demetrius von Phaleron (1949); 
S. Dow, A. H. Travis, '"Demetrios of Phaleron and his Lawgiving," Hesperia 
XII (1943), 153-65; F. Matz, Gnomon XXIX (1957), 87, who places the 
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Athens and as an adviser of the first Ptolemy fitted the story 
perfectly. 

Some fifty years after Aristobulus, a Jewish author used the 
memorable undertaking of Ptolemy II as the convenient setting 
for the narrative of a journey to Jerusalem and the glorification 
of the Jews and their wisdom. Professing to be Aristeas, a 
Greek courtier of Philadelphus, he relates that Demetrius of 
Phalerum, who here becomes the royal librarian,5 suggested the 
translation of the Torah. Accordingly, Ptolemy II dispatched 
two envoys, one of them Aristeas, to Jerusalem. Agreeing to 
the royal demand, the High Priest Eleazar sent seventy-two 
"Elders," six from each tribe of Israel to Alexandria, together 
with a trustworthy copy of the Torah. The interpreters per- 
formed their task in seventy-two days. The Greek version was 
then read to, and approved by, Alexandrian Jewry and the 
King.$ 

In Philo's time, the Jews of Alexandria celebrated the an- 
niversary of the translation by a festival on the beach of the 
island of Pharos, the traditional dwelling place of the interpreters. 
So goes the tradition and the guesses of Alexandrian Jews.’ 


Memphis monument containing a statue of Demetrios in the middle of the 
second century B. C. E. It is a further proof of popularity of the name of 
Demetrios among the contemporaries of Aristeas. 

s Arist., Epist. ad Philocratem 9-82 and 308-11. Note that there is no 
independent evidence for Demetrius’ management of the royal library. 
The later Christian references to it are derived from Aristeas. Cf. F. 
Ritschl, Opuscula I (1857), 124. Plut. Apoth. Reg., 189d only reports 
that Demetrius advised Ptolemy I to acquire and read books on royal 
duties. 

6 On the Letter of Aristeas cf. R. Tramontano, La Lettera di Aristea a 
Filocrate (1931); H. D. Meecham, The Oldest Version of the Bible (1932); 
idem, The Letter of Aristeas (1935); M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates (1951); 
V. Tcherikover, '"The Ideology of the Letter of Aristeas," HT'R LI (1958), 
55-86. I have not seen: B. H. Stricker, "De Brief van Aristeas," Verh. 
Neederl. Akad. Lett. N. R. LXII, 4 (1955). On the date of the letter cf. my 
remarks in the Zettschr. fuer die Neutest. Wissenschaft, XXIX (1930), 280— 
298. 

7 Philo, V. Mos. II, 5-7, 33-38. The commemoration of the Law-giving 
at Sinai on the Feast of Weeks seems to have begun much later. Cf. Moore 
II, 48. 
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Christian authors and rabbis embellished the Alexandrian ac- 
count,* but furnished no new information.? 

The Jews always distinguished the Torah carefully from the 
other sacred books.: In the Jewish tradition, the Greek Penta- 
teuch alone was the authorized version, made on command of 
the King Ptolemy. For it alone Philo claimed divine guidance. 
But for the Christians the prophets and the hagiographa were 
much more important than the Law, obsolete under the new 
dispensation. Accordingly, from the second century C. E. on, 
Christian writers began to ascribe the translation of the whole 
Bible into Greek to the original company of interpreters. This 
delusion was facilitated by a material factor. The Jews wrote 
on rolls. The Christians accepted codex form for their books. 
A codex can encompass several rolls. There could be an 
"Octateuch," for instance, that is a codex equaling eight rolls: 
the Pentateuch of Moses plus Joshua, Judges and Ruth. Thus, 


8 Jos., Ant. XII, 2, 1-15, 11-119 copied Aristeas’ Letter. The fathers of 
the Church again depended on the same source. Cf. Swete, Introduction to 
the Old Testament in Greek (3rd ed. 1914), 13-14. Epiphan., De ponder. 3 
groups the translators in pairs and supposes that each pair translated one 
book. Thackeray, 63-70. Cf. idem, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship 
(1921), 130-6, and Huber, 95-8, suggested that the autograph of each book 
of the Pentateuch was written by a pair of scribes. Then, J. Herrmann 
and Fr. Baumgartel, Beztraege zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Septuaginta (1923) 
and O. J. Baab, “A Theory of Two Translators from the Greek Genesis", 
JBL LII (1933), 229-43 supposed the bisection of books between two transla- 
tors. But cf. my Notes, 161 n. 43 and 169. Hody (above n. 4), 217 already 
tried to ascertain the hand of different translators, and Z. Frankel, Ueber 
den Einfluss der palest. Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik (1851), 
113; 168; 229-31 followed his example. 

9 Christian references to the work of translators are collected in Aristeae... 
Epistola ed. P. Wendland (1900) and partly translated in H. St. John 
Thackeray, The Letter of Aristeas (1917). The latter also gives a translation 
of relevant Talmudic passages. An appendix to the Hebrew commentary on 
Megillat Taanit among other commemorative fasts mentions that of the 
8th of Tebet, this being the day when the Torah was written in Greek in 
the time of King Ptolemy. A. Neubauer, Medieval Jewish Chronicles II 
(1895), 24. Unfortunately, we cannot say to which Egyptian (solar) date 
this day of the Jewish calendar may have corresponded. The notice probably 
refers to and denatures a yearly festival of the translation celebrated at 
Alexandria. Cf. above n. 7. 
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under the Christian pen the Law was not kept apart. It is 
interesting to note that by a significant association of thought, 
from the second century on, Christian writers likened the 
“Seventy-two” Elders of Aristeas to the Seventy Elders who 
assisted Moses, and spoke of the “Seventy” translators of the 
Bible. Therefore, the name of the "Septuagint" (LXX) given 
to the Greek Bible. Jerome was virtually alone in asserting with 
Aristeas, Josephus ''and the whole Jewish school" that only the 
Pentateuch was translated by the ''Seventy.''1 

The distinction, however, is of a capital importance. The rest 
of the Bible was rendered into Greek at different dates by 
private hands, and the same Hebrew book may have been 
translated or adapted more than once." But the official version 
of the Law, as Jerome observes, must have been faithful to the 
original. The student of the Greek Bible must always distinguish 
between the Pentateuch, the Septuagint in the proper sense, 
and the other scriptural books rendered into Greek. Let us 
repeat that in this paper we are dealing with the Pentateuch. 


10 The Christian usage is as old as Justin (Apol. I, 31). Even Origen (in 
Ps. 2, P. G. XII, 1102) and Eusebius (Pr. ev. VIII, 1, 6) accepted the notion 
that the royal version included the whole Old Testament. From Irenaeus (A dv. 
haer. III, 21, 2) on, the interpreters were called "Seventy." On the relation 
of this number to that of Moses’ Elders cf. Epiph., De ponder. 11. Augustine 
(De civ. Det XVIII, 42) believed that the whole Bible was translated by the 
seventy-two interpreters, “whose version is customarily called Septuagint” 
(quorum interpretatio ut Septuaginta vocetur, iam obtinuit consuetudo). On the 
form of Christian books cf. C. H. Roberts, “The Codex,” Proceed. British 
Academy XL (1954) 169—204. It is interesting to note, however, that in 
Christian art it is a scroll which Jesus hands to the apostles as his lex. J. 
Kollwitz, "Christus as Lehrer," Roemische Quartalschrift XLIV (1936), 45-66. 
Jerome's disagreement with the commonly held view about the Greek version 
of the Bible was based on Jewish information: tota schola Judaeorum quinque 
tantum libros Moysis a LX X translatos asserunt. Hieron. in Ezech. 5.12 (P. L. 
XXV, 55). I wonder, however, whether Justin and the followers of his opinion 
did not repeat a suggestion made by some Diaspora Jews. Josephus, Amt. I, 
proem. 3, 12, already must insist that Ptolemy II had ordered the translation 
not of the whole Bible but of the Law solely. 

™ Thus Ecclesiasticus was translated by the grandson of the author. On 
the translation of Esther, cf. PAAJR XX (1951), 101-33. 
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II 


The Alexandrian tradition about the origins of the Septuagint 
became challenged after the Reformation for confessional reasons 
and, then, disproved by historical scepticism. The scholars 
generally believe that the version was not made at command of 
Ptolemy II but produced by the Alexandrian Jews who no 
longer knew enough Hebrew in order to satisfy their religious 
needs.” 

This hypothesis, however, is anachronistic. It is hardly 
necessary to argue that the Greek Torah was not intended for 
private reading. Nor could it be produced especially for public 
reading in the Alexandrian synagogues. The custom of public 
reading of the Law and within a cycle of lessons was not yet 
known in the third century B. C. E. A lectionary passage of 
a few verses pertaining to the day was read on Sabbaths and 
Festivals, say the section on the red heifer (Num. 19.1—10) or, 
for instance, Leviticus 23.23-25 on the New Year day. The 
continuous reading is not attested before the middle of the 
second century C. E., and the Mishna still gives a list of short 
appointed lessons.'? 


Cf, the recent surveys of Septuagint research: G. Bertram, “Zur 
Septuaginta-Forschung," Theologische Rundschau III (1931), 283-96; V 
(1933), 177-85; X (1938), 69-80, 133-59; I. L. Seeligmann, ‘‘Problemen en 
perspectieven in het moderne Septuagint-Onderzoek," Jaarbericht van het 
Vorderastatisch-Egyptisch Gezelschap I (1939-42), 359-90, 763-6; H. M. 
Orlinsky, “Current Progress and Problems in Septuaginta Research” in The 
Study of the Bible, ed. R. H. Willoughby (1947), 144-67; B. J. Roberts, The 
Old Testament. Text and Versions (1951), 101-87; J. W. Weavers, Theol. 
Rundschau XXII (1954), 85-138, 171-90; P. Katz, “‘Septuagintal Studies 
in the Mid-Century” in The Background of the New Testament, ed. W. D. 
Davies, D. Daube (1956), 176—208. 

3 Cf. I. Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst (1913), 155-65. Accordingly, 
there probably existed lectionaries in the vernacular for the use of interpreters 
and preachers. The halachic statement (Meg. 18a) on Bible copies in 
Egyptian, Median (that is the Parthian dialect), Elamitic (that is Pehlevi), 
Hebrew and Greek languages may refer to such lectionaries. Cf. also the 
statement (Meg. 18a) on (oral) renderings of Esther in Egyptian, Elamitic 
and Greek. Cf. generally L. Blau, Zur Einleitung in die heilige Schrift (1894), 
70. Toward the end of the fourth century C. E. in Christian Jerusalem 
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It is most likely that in the Alexandrian synagogue a dragoman 
standing beside the reader translated the lesson into Greek. It 
is again probable that a written rendering into Greek existed 
for select passages, say the section on the red heifer, to help the 
dragoman. But under the conditions of book making in antiq- 
uity, it would be a phantastic waste of money and labor to 
translate, copy and recopy the whole Pentateuch in order to 
provide help for an occasional oral translation of isolated pas- 
sages of the Torah. Let us remember that though the Pal- 
estinian Jews, according to rabbinic tradition, had practiced the 
oral rendering of the Torah lessons into Aramaic since the time 


lessons from the Scripture were read in Greek and rendered in Syriac orally. 
Semper stat qui siriste interpretatur propter populum ut semper discat, as a 
pilgrim notes. Silviae vel potius Aetheriae peregrinatio, 47, ed. W. Heraeus, 
Yet, at this date, the Bible had been already translated into Syriac. On 
private reading of the Bible cf. S. Spiro, “Samaritans, etc.” PAAJR XX 
(1951), 283-96. 

14 Noting similarities between the laws of Moses and the ideal constitution 
of Plato (cf. Jos., C. Ap. II, 31, 256; H. Wolfson, Philo I [1947], 160), 
Aristobulus, in agreement with the Greek standard of historical criticism, 
concluded that Plato had borrowed from Moses. To explain this borrowing 
he says: ôıņpuhvevraı yàp [rmpò AnunrTpiov roù Paňnpéws] Òe? érepwv 
mpò rys 'ANe£üvópouv «'EAMQvev kai Ilepocov emixpatrnoews Ta TE 
KaTa THY ekaywynv tiv €& Aiyirrov Trav 'Efpaiov ... kai 7) TGw ye 
yovéTwy amavTwy alTois émipavera Kal KpaTnots TNS xXwpas kal TNS 
dAns vouobecias éreenynots. The chronological reference to Demetrius 
of Phaleron is here a scribal interpolation as Valckemaer has already 
seen. On the other hand, kai before the mention of the Persians shows 
that the name of some other people has been lost here in the transmission 
of Aristobulus’ work. I insert: ‘‘Hellenes.’’ Aristobulus says that even 
"before Alexander's conquest of Greeks and Persians” parts of the Law were 
translated, namely the Departure from Egypt, the miraculous presence of 
God (epiphaneia) which followed the Exodus (he probably thinks of the 
revelation on Sinai), “the conquest of the land," that is probably of the 
country east of the Jordan, and "the additional explanation of the whole 
Law." "Thus, according to Aristobulus, Exodus, parts of Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy were translated before the Septuagint. It is remarkable that 
he does not include Genesis. Aristobulus ap. Euseb., Pr. ev. XIII, 12 —:b. 
IX, 6, 9=Clem., Strom. I, 15. But the similarity between Moses and Plato 
is superficial, and therefore Aristobulus’ hypothesis of a pre-Septuagint is 
superfluous. 
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of Ezra, the oral targum was not reduced to writing before the 
Roman period.'5 

On reflection, the traditional account is confirmed by the 
intrinsic probabilities of the case. Ancient governments some- 
times undertook extensive translation works. A company of 
Egyptian scholars went to Persia, on orders of Darius I, to 
produce an Egyptian law-code and its Aramaic translation. In 
146 B. C. E. the Roman Senate commanded a Latin version of 
the Punic agronomical work of Magon in twenty-eight books. 
Again, the Egyptian code was quoted in Greek before Ptolemaic 
courts and officials. It is probable that the said Code was 
rendered into Greek by the Ptolemaic government.!$ 


15 Some scholars suppose that the Septuagint originated from oral transla- 
tions of lectionary passages. Cf. P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (1947), 132-79, 
and the criticism of this theory in P. Katz’s paper quoted above n. 1. Here 
we only note that the alleged references to such “Greek Targum” in Greek 
sources are just mistranslations. On Aristobulus see above n. 14; on Aristeas, 
30 see below n. 62. In Aristeas 313-4 having heard the reading of the Greek 
Pentateuch, Ptolemy II wonders why no Greek author had alluded to such 
great deeds. Demetrius answers by pointing to the awesomeness of the 
divine Law. The historian Theopompus was punished from heaven, uéANov 
TWA TOY Tponpuevevuevov  €muoaAéaTepov ék ToU vóuov TpocuoTO- 
pei. Here the expression ta proermeneumena means ‘previously ex- 
pounded” and refers to the reading of the Law to the King. Theopompus 
intended to speak of Moses and his deeds, say in the third book of his 
"Philippica," where the historian discussed the Pharaoh Sesostris. For 
this purpose, Theopompus did not need to have read a Greek version of 
the Torah. He spoke of Sesostris and Zoroaster without having a Greek 
translation of Egyptian annals and a Greek version of the Avesta before 
him. As Demetrius says elsewhere (Aristeas 31), the historians and poets 
did not mention "the aforesaid books" of the Jews and men who had lived 
according to these books since "there is some sacred and awesome insight 
in them as Hecataeus of Abdera said." This is the reason why Theopompus 
acted "risky" in daring to speak of Moses. Episphalesteron means intutum 
as Latin Glossaries rendered the word. Cf., for instance, Philodemus, De 
musica IV, 7 who condemns an opinion, Alay émucmadés meiĝÂouar kal 
Ümorrov rò Olónyua. For Aristeas the sacred history is a mystery which 
should not be disclosed to ‘‘the profane men”’ (Arist. 312) before the appointed 
time, and qualified instruments of revelation. Cf. J. Leipoldt, S. Morenz, 
Heilige Schriften (1953), 100. Further cf. E. R. Goodenough, By Light, 
Light (1935), 260 f. 

% Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (1948), 222; E. Seidl, 
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On the other hand, Ptolemy II was interested in books as he 
was in exotic animals. By hook or by crook he gathered man- 
uscripts. A multitude of volumes purporting to report the 
doctrines of Zoroaster was assembled in the Alexandrian library.*? 
Ptolemy II had every reason to add Moses’ work to his collection. 
The Torah was the sole written source of the law of his subjects 
in Judaea and the sole authority on their history.'? 

About the same time, when the “Seventy” pursued their task, 
a Babylonian priest composed a history of his country in Greek 
and a “high-priest and scribe of the sacred shrines of Egypt” 
compiled that of the Pharaohs. Like the 'Seventy," Manetho 
worked for Ptolemy II while the Babylonian Berossus dedicated 
his compilation to Antiochus I of Syria, contemporary and rival 
of Philadelphus. Thus, between roughly 280 and 260 B. C. E., 
under royal auspices, representatives of Oriental peoples endeav- 
ored to provide the Greek public with authentic information in 
order to supersede the current Greek fables about the Orient. 


Einfuehrung in die aegyptische Rechtsgeschichte (2nd ed. 1951), 20-22. On 
Greek translation of the Egyptian code cf. UPZ II, 162 col. 4, 13. 
Taubenschlag, 3; V. Arngio-Ruiz, "La codification dans l'Egypte ancienne," 
Journal of Juristic Papyrology XI-XII (1958), 25-46. On the translation of 
Mago's work cf. M. Schanz, Geschichte der roemischen Literatur | (4th ed. 
1927), 247. 

17 On Ptolemy II and his intellectual curiosity cf. W. W. Tarn, “Ptolemy 
II,” Journ. of Egypt. Archaeol. XIV (1928), 246-60. Syncellus, p. 271 D, 
(p. 516, ed. G. Dindorf) following some authority of the Roman period says 
that Ptolemy II left 100,000 rolls in his library "having collected all Greek, 
Chaldean, Egyptian and Roman books and having translated the foreign 
ones into Greek." It is difficult to say whether any Latin book already 
existed in Philadelphus’ time. For us, at least, Latin literature began with a 
play of Livius Andronicus produced in 240 B.C.E. Note that another 
Byzantine scholar, on the model of Ptolemy’s translators, imagined a com- 
mittee of seventy-two charged with editing Homer by the Athenian ruler 
Pisistratus, ca. 550 B. C. E. Cf. P. Mazon, Introduction à l Iliade (1948), 271. 

18 Cf. the translation of the Torah and the Psalms, of the Gospels and of 
the Koran into Persian ordered by Nadir Shah in 1740, and similar under- 
takings of Abbas I of Persia in 1618, and of Akbar of India (1542-1605). 
W. J. Fischel, "The Bible in Persian Translation" ZTR XLV (1952), 28 
and 32. I note also that the first printing of the Koran, in 1787, was made by 
the Russian government. 

19 The remains of Berossus' and Manetho’s works are now collected in 
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Three volumes of Berossus and five books of Manetho cor- 
responded to five scrolls of the Greek Torah, the Pentateuch.”° 
Berossus and Manetho, summarizing countless records, gave 
surveys taken from the sacred writings. The Jews had no other 
records on their origins than the Torah, in which, as Philo noted, 
the eternal commandments are embedded in a historical nar- 
rative. Since the Return from the Exile, Jewish life was built 
directly on the foundations laid by Moses. A version of the 
Torah, and it alone, now provided the authoritative image of 
the living Jewish past. 


III 


We expect to read an official version in smooth and pleasant 
Greek. But the ancient critics already noted its “Hebraic char- 
acter" quoting such instances as the use of wios (‘‘son’’) for 
anthropos ("man"), sarx ("flesh") for physis, the redundant 
particles, wrong tenses and so on." Christian apologists had 


F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, III C (1958) nos. 680 
and 609. Further cf. P. Schnabel, Berossos und die Babylonisch-Hellenistische 
Litteratur (1923) and Manetho ed. W. G. Waddel (1940) in Loeb Class. 
Library. Cf. further C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, s. v. Berossos in the Reallexicon 
fuer Assyriologie 1 (1932), 1-17; F. X. Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel II, 2 (1924), 603-30. On Manetho cf. Ed. Meyer, Aegyptische 
Chronologie, Abhandl. Preuss. Akad. 1904, pp. 65-80; V. V. Struve, ‘‘Manetho 
and his Time" (in Russian), Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov 11 (1927), 109-84; 
W. Helck, Untersuchungen zu Manetho (1956). It is noteworthy that E. 
Havet, Mémoire sur la date des écrits qui portent le nom de Bérose et de Manéthon 
(1874), contested the authenticity of all three works: the Septuagint, Berossus 
and Manetho. 

20 The name ‘‘Pentateuch”’ for the Greek Torah is not attested before the 
second century C.E. (Ptolemaeus’ Letter to Flora apud Epiphan. Haer. 
33, 4), but Philo already attests the now usual titles of the five books of Moses. 
Cf. Swete, 215; L. Blau, "Studien zum althebraeischen Buchwesen,”’ 
Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in. Budapest 25 (1902) 48. Cf. E. 
Nachmansohn, “Der griechische Buchtitel,” Acta Univ. Gotburgensis XLVII 
(1941) 29; R. P. Oliver, “The First Medicean Ms. of Tacitus,” TAPhA 
LXXXII (1951), 323-61. On the titles of Biblical books cf. Swete, 214-5; 
J. P. Audet, “A Hebrew-Aramaic List of Books of the Old Testament,” 
Journal of Theol. Stud. N. S. I (1950), 135-54. 

21 Cf. generally the excellent work of Adrianus, written about the middle 
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a hard time in vindicating this Greek spoken by the Holy Ghost 
against gentile ridicule.? Accordingly, modern scholars used, 
and some of them still continue, to qualify the Greek of the 
Septuagint as a kind of Jewish Greek of the synagogue and 
the ghetto.» Fresh linguistic evidence brought up by discoveries 
of Hellenistic documents of the same age as the Septuagint has 
shown, however, that although offending the literary standard, 
the Greek Pentateuch basically agrees with the common speech 
of the contemporary Greeks. In orthography and accidence, 
the patchy vocabulary and relaxation of syntax, the Pentateuch 
is vernacular.” Two instances picked up among hundreds of 


of the fifth century C. E., P. G. XCVII, 1273-1382. New edition with a Ger- 
man translation: Adrian’s Ezsagoge, ed. F. Goessling (1887). The commentary 
on Psalms of Theodore of Mopsuestia (died 428 C. E.) is a mine of lexical ob- 
servations. Cf. R. Devreesse, Le commentaire de Théodore de Mopsuéste sur 
les Psaumes (1939); idem, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsuéste (1948), 53-91. 
Further materials are to be found in Byzantine scholies on the Greek Bible. 
Cf. now, R. Devreesse, Dict. dela Bible, Suppl. I, 1082-1233; idem, Introduction 
à l'étude des manuscrits grecs (1954), 176-9. 

22 Greek opinions on Biblical Greek are summarized in Ed. Norden, Die 
Antike Kunstprosa II (1898), 517-9. Cf. A. v. Harnack, The Bible Reading 
(1912), 70. Note that it was on account of the contents and not of the style 
that Christian readers liked Esther, Judith and Tobit, but shunned Leviticus 
and Numbers. Orig., Homil. 37,1 in Num., p. 258, ed. W. A. Baehrens. 

23 On the conception of “Jewish Greek,” for instance, cf. R. Simon, Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament (1678) Livre II ch. 8. On the history of this view 
cf. Jan Ros, Bijbelgrieksch van Hugo Grotius tot Adolf Deisssmann (1940) 
(non vidi). On the history of the controversy about the language of the 
Septuagint cf. J. Vergotte, s. v. Grec biblique in Dict. de la Bible, Suppl. III, 
1320-68. F. Buechsel, “Die griechische Sprache der Juden in der Zeit der 
Septuaginta,” ZAW LX (1944), 132-48. Yet, H. S. Gehman, “The Hebraic 
Character of the Septuagint Greek,” VT I (1951), 90 writes: “If the LXX 
made sense to Hellenistic Jews, we may infer that there was a Jewish Greek 
which was understood apart from the Hebrew language.” 

24 The extant “Septuagint” grammars are philological monstrosities where 
examples are quoted indifferently from the translated books and books 
written in Greek. There are two excellent works dealing with grammatical 
particularities of the Greek Pentateuch: H. G. J. Thiersch, De Pentateucht 
versione Alexandrina (1841), 65-118, and K. Huber, Untersuchungen ueber 
den Sprachcharakter des griechischen Leviticus (1916). On the language of the 
Greek Bible generally cf. Z. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (1841), 
90-163, the Russian work of J. Korsunski, The Version of the Seventy (1898); 
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proofs at hand, may illustrate the linguistic situation. The 
adverb enopion ("before the face") is practically unknown in 
pre-Hellenistic Greek. Its use in the Septuagint as a preposition 
governing the genitive at first appears as an infelicitous imitation 
of the Hebrew Zpnei ("in face of"). In fact, the substitution 
of enopion for the preposition pro already occurs in papyri 
contemporary with the “Seventy.” The construction mero 
0évav. émi Tivi (“trust in”) at first sight appears to be an 
evident Hebraism. In fact, it was used in Greek at the time of 
the 'Seventy" in the same ‘‘Biblical’’ sense conveying the idea 
of confidence.?5 

The “Seventy” knew well the rules of Greek syntax. Con- 
structions which have no place in Hebrew, such as the absolute 
genitive, frequently occur in the Greek Pentateuch. The 
translators exactly distinguished between the tenses of the 
indicative in if-clauses, used the subjunctive to represent the 
Hebrew imperfect in the conditional sentences and alternated 
the tenses of the subjunctive in order to express different shades 
of Hebrew meaning. Nevertheless, the language of the Greek 
Torah is foreign and clumsy. 


IV 


The art of translation was a Roman achievement. Before 
the development of Roman literature the contents of a foreign 
work could be adapted for the readers of another language just 


H. St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (1909); F. M. 
Abel, Grammaire du Grec biblique (1927). For the syntax cf. J. Viteau, Etude 
sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament comparé avec celui des Septante. Sujet, 
complément et attribut (1896); James Sternberg, The Use of Conditional Sen- 
tences in the Alexandrian Version of the Pentateuch, Diss. Munich, 1908; 
R. Helbing, Dze Kasussyntax der Verba bei den Septuaginta (1928); J. H. 
Moulton, A Grammar of the New Testament Greek I-II (1909-35); A. Wilf- 
strand, Die Stellung des enklitischen Personalpronomen bei den Septuagint 
(1950); D. Tabachowitz, Die Septuagint und das Neue Testament (1956) 
(non vidt). 

235 Mayser II, 2, 530 and 257. Cf. R. Helbing, 197: Cf. PSI VI, 646: eri 
col Trerolws. 
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as a fairv tale passes linguistic frontiers.?$ On the other hand, 
documents, from an international treaty to a business agreement, 
were translated by professional dragomans who generally clung 
to the letter. They learned and exercised their craft by ear 


76 | am unaware of any work dealing with the problem of translation of 
literary works in classical Orient and by the Greeks. There were, for instance, 
adaptations of the Gilgamesh poem in different languages. On the other hand, 
the tablet XII of the same poem in an Old Babylonian recension seems to be 
translated exactly from the Sumerian. Cf. E. A. Speiser in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, ed. J. Pritchard (1950), 73. On translations from Egyptian 
into demotic, cf. S. Schott, "Die Deutung der Geheimnisse," Abhandl. Mainzer 
Akad. 1954, no. 5, 37-53. Again, we lack a study of the passage of Oriental 
materials into Greek literature while "Orientalizing" elements of Greek art 
have been often examined. For the earliest period of Greek literature cf. 
now T. B. L. Webster, From M»ycenae to Homer (1958), 64-90. On Greek 
and Oriental medicine cf. J. Capart, "Hippocrate et la médicine égyptienne,”’ 
Bull. Acad. Belge 1939, 170-74; J. Fillozat, La doctrine de la médicine indienne 
(1949): R. O. Steuer, J. B. de C. M. Saunders, Ancient Egyptian and Cnidian 
Medicine (1958; non vidi). On mathemathics cf. O. Neugebauer, The Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity (2nd ed. 1957). For Egyptian works cf. S. Morenz, in 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler I, 2 (1952), 200-2. On translation 
of Oriental religious books into Greek cf. Leipoldt, Morenz (above n. 15), 
66-78. 

27 ‘There is no comprehensive work on the technique of ancient interpreters. 
H. Gehman, The Interpreters Among the Ancients, Diss. Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1914, collects some external data. Yet, our word dragoman goes back to the 
Babylonian term turgman. Cf. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I 
(1925), 132. The evidence concerning interpreters in Rome in W. I. Snell- 
mann, De interpretibus Romanorum I-11 (1919 and 1914). For ancient Egypt 
cf. E. Otto, Zeitschr. fuer aegypt. Sprache LXXXL (1956), 42. For Graeco- 
Roman Egypt cf. R. Taubenschlag, ‘‘The Interpreters in the Papyri,”’ 
Charisterta Th. Sinko (1951), 361-3; R. Calderini, “De interpretibus,” 
Aegyptus XXXIII (1953), 341-6. On translations of Egyptian documents 
into Greek cf. below nn. 31 and 59. On translations from Greek into Egyptian 
cf. G. Plaumann, "Die demotischen Eponymendatierungen," Zeitschr. fuer 
Aegypt. Sprache LIX (1912), 20; H. Sottas, Papyrus démotiques de Lille 
(1921), 16; W. Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Urkuden des Zenon Archivs 
(1929), 10. On Egyptian translations of synodal decrees now see Fr. Daumas, 
Les moyens d'expression du grec et de l'égyptien comparés dans les décrets de 
Canope et de Memphis (1952). On translations from Punic cf. TAPhA LXXV 
(1944), 87-102. Further cf. J. Février, ‘‘Les découvertes épigraphiques 
puniques," Studi orientali in onore G. Levi della Vida I (1956), 274-86. On 
Roman official translations from Greek cf. P. Viereck, Sermo graecus, Diss. 
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and had neither the ambition nor skill required for an artistic 
version. At the time of the “Seventy” not only was Hebrew or, 
say Egyptian, grammar still unknown, but Greek grammatic 
knowledge, too, was in its infancy.?? 

The dragoman worked and continued to work into the modern 
times with the help of rude and elementary vocabularies which 
juxtaposed in parallel columns foreign words and its two or 
three equivalents. For instance, a Latin-Greek vocabulary, 
preserved on papyrus, taught the user as follows:?9 


Viator: APXUTNPÉTNS Kal GOoLTTOpOS 
Valetudo: vyela Kal vogos 
Valeo: vytaivw, Eppwuar, taxvw 


To avoid mistakes, the professional translator kept to such 
equivalents. As late as in the fourth century C. E., in Greek 
versions of Vergil made for students eager to learn the imperial 
language and the imperial poem, the Latin proposition ad is 
invariably rendered by pros, and laetus is always hilaros. 


Goettingen, 1888; E. Lafoscade, De rerum gestarum Divi Augusti versione 
graeca, Diss. Amsterdam, 1920; J. Stroux, L. Wenger, "Die Augustus In- 
schrift ... von Kyrene," Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. XXXIV, 2 (1928), 18-43; 
Taubenschlag, 29 n. 94. Cf. also F. Zilkens, De inscript. latin. graec. bilinguts, 
Diss. Bonn, 1909. 

28 On the development of Greek grammatical science cf. G. Murray, Greek 
Studtes (1946), 172-86; M. Pohlenz, ‘‘Die Begruendung der abendlandischen 
sprachlehre durch die Stoa,’’ Nachrichten der Goetting. Gelehrt. Gesellschaft, 
1938-9, 151-98; idem, Die Stoa I (1948), 40-48; II, 23-8; K. Barwick, 
“Problemen der stoischen Sprachlehre,’’ Abhandl. Saechs. Akad. XLIX, 3 
(1957). On the beginnings of Egyptian grammatical studies in the Graeco- 
Roman period cf. W. Erichsen, ‘‘Eine aegyptische Schuluebung’”’ Danske 
Vidensk. Selskab, Hkst-Fil. Meddel. 31, 4 (1948). As to Hebrew grammar, 
four centuries after the “Seventy,” Aquila had no idea of Hebrew roots. 
Cf. J. Reider, Prolegomena to ... Aquila (1916), 38—39. 

29 P, Collart, ‘‘Glossaire latin-grec,” Mélanges A. Ernout (1940), 61-74. 
Cf. H. Moore, “Latin Exercises” Class. Phil. XIX (1924), 317-28; W. Gerst- 
ringer, “Ein neues Lateinisches papyrus,” Wiener Studien LV (1937), 96-106; 
R. Rémondon, “A propos d'un papyrus de l'Enéide,” Journ. of Jurist. 
Papyrology IV (1950), 239-51. On Vergil in Greek cf. particularly W. Riech- 
mann, Roemische Literatur in griechischer Uebersetzung (1943), 45-50 and 
C. H. Roberts, Journ. of Roman Studies XLI (1951), 201. 
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Cicero, indeed, needed four Latin synonyms to express the 
nuances of the term arche in a single passage of Plato, and 
Jerome employed several vocables (aetermus, saeculum, etc.) to 
render the various meanings of the Hebrew root ‘dlam.3° But 
such masters of language were not to be found among the 
scribes who translated the invitations to bid for Ptolemaic tax- 
farming from Greek into Egyptian or demotic deeds into Greek. 
These interpreters, contemporary with the ''Seventy," were 
happv to be able to translate the foreign text 'as well as pos- 
sible," as they sometimes state." To understand the task and 
the achievement of the “Seventy,” it is necessary to visualize 
them beside the professional dragomans, the sole men who at 
that time exercised the craft of translation. 


V 


The “Seventy” could have had few predecessors in translating 
from Hebrew into Greek, but they could not fail to use the 
experience and the clichés of Aramaic dragomen who for cen- 
turies before had mediated between East and West. 

Generallv, the dragoman rendered the original clause for 
clause, word for word. Accordingly, he often reproduced the 
sequence of the original. For instance, in a Phoenician inscription 
translated from Greek, and translated fairly well, the subject 


3? G. Cuedenet, "Ciceron et 5t. Jeróme traducteurs,” Revue des études latines 
XI (1933), 394; R. Loewe, '"Jerome's rendering of Olam," HUCA XXII 
(1949), 265-306. Cf. H. Orlinsky, "The Hebrew Root Skb," JBL LXIII 
(1944), 31. 

31 Cf., e. g., bilingual business documents from Zenon's archives which are 
contemporary with the ‘‘Seventy’’: W. Spiegelberg, D:ze demotischen Urkunden 
des Zenon Archivs (1929) nos. 3 and 23. On the cautionary formula in transla- 
tions of demotic documents cf. Mayser II, 3, 197. Further cf. UPZ 175 a: 
avriypagmov avyypagdny Aiyurriay ueünpuevevutvqv kara ôvvauıw. For 
instance, the Egyptian legal formula: '"my heart is satisfied" is rendered 
in Greek as nudoknods we. These translations were made for Greek courts. 
UPZ I, p. 602. Cf. below n. 59. On the rendering of Egyptian proper names 
in Greek cf. UPZ I, p. 85 and 649; V. Martin, “Onomastique,” Mitteilungen 
aus den Papyrussammlungen der Oesterreich. National. Bibliothek N. S. V 
(1956), 86. 
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of a sentence suddenly follows the infinitive in agreement with 
Greek. The “Seventy” often followed the Hebrew word order: 
verb, subject, object, which is perfectly possible in certain 
Greek phrases. But the perpetual recurrence of this sequence 
is alone sufficient to make the Greek Pentateuch into an un- 
Greek book.? 

The translator, as we have seen, had to use rudimentary 
equivalents of the words he met in the text to be translated. 
When an Egyptian scribe, contemporary with the “Seventy,” 
had to render the Ptolemaic title Softer into his own tongue, he 
used two stock equivalents quite indifferently, or just translit- 
erated the Greek term. Again, to render the Latin temporal 
formula ante diem, Roman scribes were happy to find a Greek 
dialectical construction: mpò nuep@y. For centuries the Roman 
chancellery used this unidiomatic Greek expression.33 The 
“Seventy” of necessity worked in the same manner. For the 
preposition /zpnez, "in sight of," the translators of Genesis had 
three equivalents which they used at random: éumpooder, 
évavTiov and évwmiov. The translators of the rest of the 
Torah happened not to have the first of the three Greek adverbs 
in their mementos. Hence, except in Num. 14.43 they never 
used it, although as papyri show, they must have known it. 
Having decided or found in his vocabulary that the Hebrew 
term mishpat corresponded to the Greek word xpiots, the trans- 
lator of Deuteronomy used this standard rendering without 
regard to the context. The result was that in some passages 


33 Cf. J. Friedrich, “Griechisches and Roemisches in phoenizischem und 
punischem Gewande," in Festschrift fuer O. Eissfeldt (1947), 112. For the 
Septuagint cf. J. M. Rife “The Mechanics of Translation Greek” JBL LII 
(1933), 244-52. 

33 On ante diem cf. W. Schulze, Graeca Latina (1901), 14-20; Meuwese 
(above n. 26), 48; Mayser II, 391. On "soter" in Egyptian cf. W. Spiegelberg, 
Das Verhaeltniss der griech. und aegypt. Texte qn den zweisprachigen Dekreten 
(1922), 15. It is rather amusing to learn that the Egyptian scribes had dif- 
ficulty rendering the Greek term for hieroglyphs (lepa ypaupara) into 
Egyptian. Cf. Daumas, 187. 

34 M. Johanesson, Der Gebrauch der Praepositionen (1925), 185 and 189. 
S. H. Blank, “The Septuagint Renderings of Old Testament Terms for Law,” 
HUCA VII (1930), 259-83. 
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(for instance, Deut. 18.3) the version is unintelligible. A third 
example: the Hebrew preposition min correspond to the Greek 
prepositions &7Ó and é£; but it also serves to express the 
comparative. A similar Greek construction existed: mapa 
governing the accusative. But the “Seventy” used this locution 
exceptionally, with the word was. Generally, they mechanically 
put &76 and é£ (with the genitive) as soon as they met min, 
whether the Hebrew word means “from” or is used as a compar- 
ative.35 

For want of Greek equivalents, the “Seventy” also picked up 
any Greek locution which seemed to be handy for their version. 
For instance, the so called absolute infinitive of Hebrew cannot 
be reproduced in Greek or in English either. The next Greek 
thing to this Hebrew idiom would be the cognate accusative, 
but the “Seventy” needed this construction to represent the 
Hebrew cognate accusative. Therefore, they usually rendered 
the absolute infinitive by a finite verb with cognate dative 
(Qavatw ÜOavarovc0c) or, less often, by a finite verb plus 
its participle (€vAoy@v ebAoynow). Both constructions may 
be easily paralleled from Greek, but in Greek the emphasis 
would be on the complement, the dative or the participle, where 
in Hebrew the stress is laid on the idea expressed by the finite 
verb: "shall be surely put to death." For the same reason, such 
Greek constructions are peculiar, and their indiscriminate usage 
by the “Seventy” could only offend a Greek ear. An ancient 
commentator understood the formula eulogon eulogeso in the 
Greek Bible as a rhetorical figure of intensity. 


35 M. Ricardo, De praepositione apa, Diss. Amsterdam, 1917. Cf. Joha- 
nesson, tbid., 17 and 44; Mayser II, 2, 140. Theod. Mops., Ad Ps. 45:3, 
p. 302. Devreesse (above n. 21) notes that év is used for oty. The in- 
finitive of design, depending on a finite verb, is preceded in Hebrew by the 
preposition /. There were several parallel constructions in Hellenistic Greek, 
namely the infinitive with ToU, eis To, @oTe. The “Seventy,” however, 
used these good Greek locutions twenty-four times only against seventy-seven 
instances of pure infinitive. Probably they followed the general rule not to 
express the lamed which, like the English “of” in other constructions is only 
the sign of the case. Cf. F. H. Allen, The Use of the Infinitive in Polybius, 
thesis, Chicago, 1907. 

3$ Adrianus, p. 118 Goessl. (P. G. LXXXIX, 1301) quoting Gen. 22.17 
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Having secured the precious equivalents for a Hebrew vocable 
or idiom, the ‘‘Seventy’’ depended on these crutches.37 But a 
Greek could understand the words that Israel ‘saw the great 
hand that the Lord did to the Egyptians” (LXX Ex. 14.31) in 
any sense except as a reference to the miracles of the Exodus. 
Again the “Seventy” did their job as well or as badly as other 
interpreters. The expression ai Îavarnpópoi ôikaı in the 
official Greek version of a Roman document surely remained 
as obscure to ancient readers as it is puzzling to modern scholars.38 

Later, when the art of artistic rendering of Greek literary 
masterpieces was created in Rome, Latin translators often 
coined new words for the adequate rendering of Greek terms.39 


calls the construction: émiracıs. Cf. generally Thiersch (above n. 4), 165-71; 
Thackeray, 47-50; Moulton II, 444. For Greek parallels cf. H. Kuehner, 
Ausfuehrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache Il, 2 (3rd ed. 1904) 99 and 
308. On the other hand cf. Daumas, 54 on various translations of the Greek 
infinitive into Egyptian. 

37 On the ‘‘over-use”’ of a tolerable locution by the ‘‘Seventy”’ cf. Thackeray, 
29: Moulton, Index s. v. Over-use. 

35 Cf. Stroux-Wenger (above n. 26), 87-90; F. de Visscher, Les édits d’ Auguste 
découverts à Cyréne (1940), 63-5. Aristobulus explaining the Biblical an- 
thropomorphisms says that “hand”? may mean “army.” Euseb., Pr. ev. 
VIII, 10. 

39 On literary translations from Greek into Latin cf., for instance, Cicero, 
De opt. gen. orat. 5, 14; De fin. 3, 4, 5; Horatius, Ars Poet. 133-5, and the nu- 
merous passages of Jerome collected in G. Hoberg, De .S. Hieronymi ratione 
interpretandi, Diss. Bonn, 1886. On the róle of translation in Roman education 
cf. H. Marrou, Histoire d'éducation dans l'antiquité (1948), 345-58. There 
Is as yet no major work devoted to this Roman cultural achievement: the 
art of translation. Cf. B. Farrington, Primum Graius homo. An anthology of 
Latin Translations from Greek (1927). Cf. generally F. Leo, Geschichte der 
roemischen Literatur (1913), 62 and 75; Ed. Norden, "Dreieck," Neue 
Jahrbuecher fuer class. Altertumswissenschaft I (1925), 35-46; S. Mueller, 
Das Verhaeltnis von Apuleius! de mundo zu seiner Vorlage (1939) ; P. Courcelle, 
Les lettres grecques en Occident (1943), 42-9; A. D. Nock, A. J. Festugiére, 
Hermes Trismégiste | (1945), 278-83. On Cicero's translations now see R. 
Poncelet, Ciceron traducteur de Platon (1953), who gives a bibliography. 
On Christian translations cf. G. Bardy, La question des langues dans l'église 
ancienne (1947), 231-89; S. Lundstroem,  Uebersetzungstechnische | Unter- 
suchungen auf dem Gebiete der christlichen lateinischen Literatur (1953). On 
Christian translations from Oriental languages cf. P. Peeters, Le tréfonds 
oriental de l'hagiographie byzantine (1950), 165-218. Cf. also the book of 
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Nova novis rebus verba. Following the illustrious example of 
Cicero, even the modest authors of the Old Latin versions of 
Scripture dared to fabricate new words. For instance, they 
spurned the current philosophical terms such as aetermus and 
immortalis as a rendering of the theological vocable aphtartos 
but invented the neologism  mcorruptibilis. — Accordingly, 
Origen and Jerome sometimes assumed that many terms in the 
Septuagint had been invented by the "Seventy."* "This view 
was anachronistic.7 The neologisms in the Greek Pentateuch 
are very few.? The dragoman rarely coins new words. In 


Schwarz quoted below n. 65. Eric Jacobsen, Translation a Traditional Craft 
(Classica et Medievalia. Dissertationes VI, 1958), 39-56 offers a second-hand 
compilation of data. 

41» W. Matzkow, De vocabulis quibusdam Italae et Vulgatae obviis, Diss. 
Berlin, 1932, p. 42. 

4 Hieron., Ad Gal. 1.12 (P. L. XXVI, 347): Verbum quoque ipsum àToká- 
Avyis a nullo sapientium saeculi apud Graecos usurpatum. He adds that, 
like Cicero, the sacred authors coined new words for new ideas, nova novis 
rebus verba fingentes. But Jerome was mistaken with reference to the term 
"apocalypse" which was used in profane Greek in the same meaning of 
revealing hidden things. Beside dictionaries, for instance, cf. Ach. Tat., 
Leucipp. VI, 16, 4: àmokaAboyaca ToU Ópáuaros T9)» vVmÓkpiw. Orig. 
in Jer. Hom. XVIII, 6 (Origenes Werke III, p. 158, ed. Baehrens) says that 
the “Seventy,” having found no right word in Greek, fashioned the vocable 
rpoTodopeiy in Deut. 1.31 but he is in error. The word was already used by 
Cicero. Incidentally, the reading Tpoġoġopetw is to be preferred. The 
“Biblical” meaning of eleemosyné is now attested in a papyrus contemporary 
with the ‘‘Seventy”’ (P. Cairo Zen. IV, 59495) written on behalf of an Egyptian 
prisoner: €Aéyoov uas... ob yap éxouev oibéva xipiov adda oe. II pos 
oé ovv KaTagvyyavouev iva EXEenuoobyns TUXWpLEV. 

42° The vocabulary of the Greek Pentateuch has never been studied thor- 
oughly with regard to the contemporary usage. Cf. generally A. Deissmann, 
Light from the Ancient East (1927), 74-119. It is noteworthy, for instance, 
that the LXX, in agreement with the Ptolemaic papyri, did not use the Attic 
term mpotE for dowry. They say évimvuoy but not évap. In the list of 
curses Deut. 28.22 the term dveudOopia (blight by wind) appears which 
belongs to the vocabulary of Greek magic. Cf. L. Robert, Hellenica IX (1950), 
63 n. 1. Again, translating the Hebrew term szma, the "Seventy" speak of 
evppootvn, meaning the enjoyment of food. Cf., e.g.,, LXX Lev. 23.40; 
Deut. 28.47. For this hellenistic usage cf. III Macc. 5.36, Aristeas 186, and, 
often, L. Robert, Revue des études grecques 1958, 208. 

53 For instance, the verb sabbatizo (Ex. 16.30, etc.) 1s a barbarous neologism, 
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distinction from Latin, it would be difficult in Greek with its 
long literary tradition going back to Homer, and the “Seventy” 
were not sure of their Greek. Following the pattern set by 
professional interpreters, the “Seventy” rather forced the 
meaning of common Greek vocables. For instance, like the 
translator of Hannibal's oath into Greek, the “Seventy” used 
the verb pozein emphatically in the un-Greek meaning ‘‘do good”’ 
or ‘‘do ill’ according to the sense of the Hebrew verb ‘asah.44 

In this restricted sense the ‘‘Seventy’’ innovated or rather 
violated Greek freely. In Greek makrothymein means long 
suffering. In the language of the Greek Bible the verb serves 
to express God's forbearance.5 Greek derivatives from the 
root hagios, for instance aytafw, referred to man's action setting 
something apart as sacer. In the Septuagint the word group is 
used to describe the sanctification by God. Let us note that 
here again the “Seventy” agreed with other interpreters from 
Semitic languages into Greek who used the term kagios where 


a technical term formed after the Hebrew verb shabat. But the latter simply 
means 'to rest," and there were idiomatic Greek verbs anapauo, katapauo 
(cf. English 'pause" which comes from the same root). These Greek verbs 
are used in the Septuagint. But in Ex. 23.12 a lectionary written in the early 
Byzantine period (V-VI century) substitutes cafjaric|es] for àvámav- 
gis of our Mss. Cf. O. Stegmuller, Berliner Septuaginta Fragmenten (1939), 
no. 4. This is an emendation to bring the Greek into closer agreement with 
the Hebrew. Sabbatizo occurs in the Pentateuch only in Ex. 16.30; Lev. 23.32 
and 26.35 (34). These occurences may also be hexaplaric readings. Some- 
times however a corrector may have changed grammatical Hebraisms of 
the translators. Cf., e. g., J. W. Weavers, JBL LXX (1951), 211. On the 
other hand cf. the abundance of neologisms in the Hermetic writings authored 
by Greeks. A. D. Nock, “Word-Coinage,” Conjectanea Neotestamentaria 
IX (1947), 169-75. 

4 Cf. TAPhA LXXV (1944), 100 and Helbing, 3. The Egyptian source 
of Clem. Alex., Str. VI, 4, 35-37 gave a new meaning to the Greek word 
ekpempsis in order to express an Egyptian religious connotation. P. Derchian, 
Chron. d' Egypte XXVI (1951), 269-79. 

as Cf. J. Horts, ThW. IV, 377-90; J. Herrmann, zbid., III, 302; C. H. Dodd, 
The Bible and the Greeks (1935), 82-95. Again Greek words kaloskagathos 
and chrestos had to express the meaning of the Hebrew root tob. Later transla- 
tors more cautiously used the rendering agathos (Jerome: bonus). Cf. J. 
Ziegler, Dulcedo Dei (1937), 23. Further cf. H. S. Gehman, “Hebraisms,” 
VT III (1953), 146. 
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the original spoke of the “holy” (qdsh) gods. Another instance: 
the word hilasterion in Greek means propitiatory offering. The 
“Seventy” choose it as the name for the covering of the Ark.*® 

In this way they succeded in avoiding the transliteration of 
foreign terms, the last expedient of ancient interpreters. They 
had to transliterate some technical terms, such as the names 
of measures: gomor, otphi (in masoretic Bible vocalized as 
'epha), hin, but also sckera and cherubim. Again, the “Seventy” 
used the precedents set by previous interpreters. Such words 
as arrabon, byssos sakkos, thibis, and so on had been transliterated 
and became grecized long before the ‘‘Seventy.’’ Again, the 
Aramaic form of Greek words pascha, geioras and sabbata proves 
that the “Seventy” borrowed them from the current usage of 
the Greek speaking Jews. The name of the food granted during 
the Exodus was first transliterated as man. Then, in Numbers 
and Deuteronomy, the “Seventy” found a happy translation: 
manna. The word of Semitic origin, in Greek meant powder 
or granules. The Latin version of the Bible in turn transcribed 
this Greek rendering, and “manna” became a part of the common 
European vocabulary.^? 


46 Cf. W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (1957) 
s. v. H. S. Gehman, “Hagios in the Septuagint” VT IV (1954), 337-48. The 
essential point is that in Greek the roots agos and hagios referred to the taboo 
aspects of holiness while Azeros indicated its positive value. Cf. P. Chantraine, 
O. Masson, “La valeur du mot agos," Festschrift A. Debrunner (1954), 85-107. 
But the Semitic root kdsh is ambivalent. Cf. Theodoretus Quest. 44 in 
Deuteronomy. P. G. LXXX, 449: ró yap kàóqs Tw 'E8paiov ovg 70 
aytov dnAot. Consequently, the ‘‘holy”’ deities of Syrians and Phoenicians 
became Zeus Hagios, and so on in Greek, so that the epithet hagzos clearly 
distinguishes an Oriental deity in Greek disguise. Cf. F. Cumont, Les religions 
orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed. (1929), 260. A sentence like 
LXX Ex. 31.13: yw 6 Kuptos 6 ayrafwy buas heard by a Greek contem- 
porary with the “Seventy” would have meant to him that the owner of the 
Jews had marked them off as untouchables but not that their Deity had made 
them holy. As so often, in the use of the word hagzos the “Seventy” followed 
the practice of dragomans. But why did these choose hagios and not hieros 
to express the idea of kdsh in Greek? 

^7 Cf. the word rà cáf9ara in a business account contemporary with 
the “Seventy”: P. Cairo Zen. 59762 — CPJ I, 10. On the word manna cf. 
R. Meyer, TAW. IV, 466-70. Cf. generally Thackeray, 32-6. 
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To be fair, we have to add that, being only human, the 
"Seventy" and the ancient interpreters generally, more often 
than not, indulged in inconsequences which would elude any 
systematization but which improved the version.? Roman 
scribes now and then forgot the servile imitation of Latin solemn 
formulae in Greek. The translators of Leviticus did not always 
write aner and anthropos when they had "sh in the original. 
From time to time they hit on sensible renderings: hekastos, tis. 
The translator of Leviticus 26.44 had to render two infinitive 
constructions with the preposition /. He used two different 
Greek constructions. At times, on four occasions exactly, the 
“Seventy” thought of a good Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
salutation and wrote hygiainein, while elsewhere they repeated 
the stock equivalent: ezrene.49 

On the other hand, nothing corresponds in Hebrew to the 
equipoise of Greek particles: wey — dé. Accordingly, the 
“Seventy” had no use for wev, though they used óé to express 
the Hebrew "and." They did not care that the asyndetic 
conciseness of Hebrew cannot be imitated in Greek, as an 
ancient reader observed. As result, the absence of the counter- 
balanced clauses in the Pentateuch makes it an un-Greek book.5^ 


48 Sometimes the vagaries of interpreters can be explained by cross currents 
of Hellenistic Greek. For instance, in good Greek the terms of parentage do 
not require a pronominal supplement. “Father” means “my”, “his”? father, 
and so on. Thus, an Hellenistic prince, saying rys àóeA$9]s means “my 
sister." U. Wilcken, Chrestomathie der Papyri 1, 1, 23. But in popular speech 
there was a tendency to say: “sister of mine,’’ and so on. Cf. Mayser II, 
2, 46. Accordingly, in Canopus’ decree (G. Dittenberger, Orientis graecae 
inscr. selectae 56, 5) it is said of Ptolemy III: mapéA\aBev rv Bactrclav 
wapa Tov waTpos. A generation later, in the Rosetanum (bid., 90, 8) the 
formula is pleonastic: tapéAaBev rapa Tov maTpos a’tov. The 'Seventy" 
now used the pleonastic expression, now wrote the literary Greek, as e. g., 
in Gen. 23.7, where the vocative stands alone though in the original Abraham 
is addressed by Isaac as “My father.” 

49 Cf. Huber, 67; 69; 89. W. S. v. Leeuwen, Eirene in het Nieuwe Testament, 
Diss. Leiden (1940), 13-117. 

se Cf. Theod. Mops., Ad Ps. 76.11, p. 512 Devreesse. The particle év 
occurs twenty times in the Pentateuch. On Leviticus cf. Huber, 95. The 
opposition yev—de is expressed only in Deut. 20.11. Cf. Daumas, 98; 110; 
127 on Egyptian renderings of these Greek particles. 
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VI 


Accordingly, the tendency today is to regard the version as 
written in a 'translation" Greek determined by the idiom of 
the original. Certainly, like virtually every translator, the 
"Seventy" from time to time succumbed to the manner of 
expression they found in the original. Yet, a thorough examina- 
tion of their work could discover eight verbs onlv which are 
construed wrongly. They often omitted to render the repetition 
of Hebrew prepositions before each noun which would be 
wearisome in Greek. Such Hebraisms as ‘‘and it came to pass... 
and,” or ‘t will come to pass,” or the compounding of the 
preposition be with the verb (“in passing over the Jordan”) 
which mark our Biblical versions were mostly avoided by the 


“Seventy.” For instance they improved upon the literal 
rendering of the first mentioned Hebrew formula: kal éyéve- 
To ... kal by substituting a 6€ for the second xat in forty 


out of sixty instances.°? 

On the other hand, business documents contemporary with 
the '"Seventy," even if the papyrus is written in the name of an 
Egyptian fellah, are composed in normal Greek. Between an 
ignoramus and the paper, there was a professional scribe. Thus, 
a poor Jewish granary guard, who probably thought in Aramaic, 
was able to present his complaint in idiomatic Greek. Ptolemy II, 
or if you prefer, the Alexandrian Jews would surely be able to 
produce a version in accordance with the Greek stvle.55 


51 Cf., for instance, on Grecisms of Ennius, W. Kroll, Studien zum 
Verstaendnis der roemischen Literatur (1924), 249, and, generally, E. Loefstedt, 
Syntactica IT (1933), 415. For Egyptian versions from Greek cf. Daumas, 58. 

5: Cf. Helbing, 324; M. Johanesson, Der Gebrauch der Praepositionen in 
der Septuaginta (1925), 345; idem, "Das Biblishe kai egeneto," Zeitschr. fuer 
vergl. Sprachforschung LIII (1926), 101-212; :dem, "Das Biblishe ... kai 
estai” ZAW LIX (1942), 129-83. He notes that the ‘‘Seventy’’ rendered the 
formula vehaiah by a future (kat éorar), and avoid it to a greater part. 
Thus, it is omitted nine times out of fourteen in Exodus, for instance, Ex. 4.8. 
But again it is rendered literally in legal pronouncements, as, for instance, 
Deut. 8.19. 

53 See, for instance, C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri I, 59509 2 CPJ I, 12. There 
are no Hebraisms in papyri written by or on behalf of Jews. On the other 
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Let us examine a group of Hebraisms closely. In Hebrew the 
interjection Anne, like latin ecce, is often used to attract the 
attention of the listener.^ When Abraham abandons Hagar to 
Sarah he says to the latter: "Look, thy maid is in thy hands" 
(Gen. 16.6). There was a parallel expression zdou (‘‘look’’) in 
every day Greek, and the “Seventy” regularly rendered hinne 
by zdou. Modern scholars find here a Hebraism. The Gospels, 
where zdou occurs more frequently than in Greek Genesis, and 
papyri show that it was just a vulgarism, a redundancy of 
every day speech naturally avoided in writing.55 

Then, the Hebrew had the formula vehinne, ‘‘and behold’’ to 
introduce various sentences. For instance, Esau says of Jacob: 
‘He took away my birthright, and behold, now he has taken 
away my blessing" (Gen. 27.36). This construction is un-Greek, 
and the “Seventy” eliminated it sixty times out of some ninety 
in Genesis, Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. Sometimes, 
as in Deuteronomy, vehinne is rendered literally as ka? idou by 
carelessness of the translator. It is different in Genesis. When 
the translators of Genesis write kai idou in some twenty cases 
out of more than fifty occurences of vehinne in the Hebrew 
text, they use the Hebraism to dramatize the situation.56 Thus, 


hand, Josephus had recourse to learned helpers when writing his history of 
the Jewish war in Greek. Jos., C. Ap. I, 50. 

54 Cf. generally M. Johanessohn, "Das Wahrnehmungssatz bei den Verben 
des Sagens,” ZVS LXIV (1937), 179-275; idem, ‘‘Das biblishe kai idou,”’ 
tbid., LXVI (1939), 145-95. But the author groups his data according to 
grammatical categories and thus overlooks semantic reasons for use or non- 
use of the formulae. I compared the whole material anew, following Mandel- 
kern's Concordance. The statistical figures are only approximative because 
of textual variants. If my count is exact hinne is rendered as idou in the 
Pentateuch fifty-five times out of seventy-one. Sometimes, the Hebrew text 
used by the "Seventy" had vehinne and they translated kai idou (Ex. 8.16). 
They also literally rendered the formula with the first person suffix (hinen:), 
for instance, Gen. 9.9: éyw ióov. 

55 On idov in vulgar Greek cf., for instance, UPZ I, 77 c. 2,15; 78, 25 (dream 
reports); B. Ollson, Papyrusbriefe (1925), 20 2 P. Oxy X, 1291: if you send 
a letter, "see, an artabe (a measure of wheat) will come to you immediately." 
Heliod., Aeth. II, 4. Cf. Hadrian. P. G. XCVIII, 1301: rò ioù xara 
weptaceiay moAAakts eyel. 

56 Gen. 19.28; 24.15; 41.2, 5; 41.19, 22. When Jacob sees the ladder linking 
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in Greek Genesis ka; idou marks the appearance of the object 
of vision or dream, and a sudden and providential interposition. 
Abraham looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah “and behold, 
the smoke of the land went up." Abraham’s servant prayed to 
meet the predestined bride of Isaac, ‘‘and behold, Rebekah 
came out." In describing Pharaoh's dream, the Hebrew monot- 
onously repeats the formula vehinne nine times. In Greek 
Genesis kai idou here appears four times only: when the Pharaoh 
sees the first seven kine and the first seven ears of grain, and 
when he retells the same elements of the vision to Joseph. 

Speaking of dreams, let us note another Hebraism: “dream a 
dream." It is contrary to the Greek idiom. The “Seventy” 
reproduce it in rendering Joseph's dreams four times out of five 
occurences of the formula in Hebrew text. They suppress the 
same formula altogether and use good Greek expressions (‘‘saw 
a dream") in dealing with the visions of the Pharaoh and of his 
Egyptian officers. The Hebraism is here used as a touch of 
exoticism.5? In other words, besides involuntary misuse of Greek, 
which followed from the use of stock equivalents for Hebrew 
words, there was intentional barbarism in the Greek Pentateuch. 
The “Seventy” were not only often unable to give an idiomatic 
translation, but also often unwilling to do so. 


VII 


The adherence to the letter again belonged to the traditional 
technique of the official interpreters. They were trained to 


the earth and heaven, the translators keep the expression 'and behold" 
(Gen. 28.12), but in the next verse the locution is passed over. In the story 
of creation, the Hebrew says, that God saw everything ‘“‘and behold, it was 
very good" (Gen. 1.31). Here the Greek follows the original. The next time 
the Hebrew locution appears in the story of Noah: God saw, “and behold, 
the earth was filled with corruption” (Gen. 6.12). Here the Greek translates: 
“and God saw the earth.” The corruption of the earth already mentioned 
in the preceding verse could not be a surprise to God. 

57 Gen. 37.5-11. In Gen. 37.9, the ‘‘Seventy”’ substituted a Greek locution 
‘‘saw a dream’’ to avoid monotony. The Hebrew expression is not imitated 
Gen. 40.8; 41.11; 41.15; 42.9. Cf. M. Johanessohn, ‘‘Das Wahrnehmungs- 
satz," ZVS LXIV, 1937, 250. 
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translate legal and business documents. Accordingly, they 
rendered them literally, verbum e verbo, as Cicero qualifies their 
work.5§ The Roman scribes, customarily freedmen of Greek 
extraction themselves, who in 25 B. C. E. had to translate a 
senatusconsultum surely knew that in Greek the patronymic is 
expressed by the father’s name in the genitive alone and that 
the simple transcription of the Latin adjective Palatina cannot 
convey the idea of a Roman tribe in Greek. Nevertheless, lest 
they deduct from or add something to the solemn Latin formula: 
Paulus Aemilius L. f. Palatina Lepidus, the scribes cooly put 
down this monstrous phrase: IIaŭħos Aiuiħos Aevkiov viòs 
Iañħariva Aériôos. 

The outlandish character of such renderings was expected 
and traditional. Hannibal's chancellery in 215 B. C. E., translat- 
ing from the Punic, wrote evvolas kadns in order to re- 
produce a Phoenician locution exactly. Greek translations of 
Demotic documents similarly imitated Egyptian clauses liter- 
ally: 6907 oTnoouwar amévayvTe oov or Aeyovoa éE évós 
oTouatos. Surely scribes translating from Demotic into Greek 
knew that the formula ovyypad7n Tpoditts is un-Greek but 
they again wanted to duplicate the legal terminology of the 
original. This principle explains the paradox that the Romans 
while writing Greek letters perfectly, persistently and over 
centuries, issued barbarous Greek versions of documents 
composed in Latin.59 


58 Opposing artistic version to the work of dragomans, Cic., De fin. III, 4, 15 
says: nec tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesse erit, ut interpretes indisertt 
solent. On the Senatus-Consulta Silaniana cf. V. Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. di Filologia 
LXX (1942), 125-30. Cf. I. G. XII, 2, 25. Echoing Origen, a byzantine 
author of the fifth century states that Aquila retranslated the Bible because 
the rendering of the ‘‘Seventy’’ was not accurate enough. Jos. Liber 
Memorialis, 122 (P. G. CVI, 124). 

59 Pol. VII, 9, 4. kaÀ79 here means “very much.” Cf. R. Gordis, Journ. 
of Theol. Stud. XXXIV (1935), 186, and TAPhA, LXXV (1944), 97. For 
Demotic formulae in Greek cf. Papiri Soc. Italiana V, 549 and P. Giessen I, 
36. On the latter cf. O. Gradenwitz, F. Preisigke, W. Spiegelberg, Ein Erbstreit 
aus dem Ptolematschen Egypt (1912). Further cf. Berliner Griech. Urkunden 
IV, 1002; UPZ II, 118 with commentary. Taubenschlag, 319. A. H. Gardiner, 
Journ. of Egypt. Archaeology VI (1920), 200 notes that in the Egyptian 
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The barbarisms were committed on purpose. The literalism 
of the “Seventy” was neither mechanical nor arbitrary. While 
the use of stock equivalents necessarily affected the style of 
the whole Pentateuch, the intentional literalism in the main 
disfigured the translation of legal clauses. 

The Law speaks of the husband “hating”? his wife. The 
“Seventy” translated literally, using the verb misein, though 
its import is very different from that of the Hebrew term. But 
the latter was technical in the whole Levant with regard to 
intermarital conflicts and divorce. How could the translator 
render it otherwise without stripping it of its legal connotations? 
In Hebrew the word nephesh may mean a soul, a being, even a 
dead being. It may be also used in the meaning: anyone. 
Afraid of confusion, in translating the word in sacred regulations, 
the ''Seventy" in Leviticus rendered nephesh constantly by the 
same Greek word psyche, without regard to Greek speculations 
on soul, or Greek grammar. In Hebrew sacral law the trespass 
and the sacrifice which atoned the guilt bore the same names 
(hattat, ’asham). How could a translator neglect this ter- 
minological identity? He rather followed the Hebrew usage, 
as far as possible taking the risk of writing an unintellegible 
Greek. In Hebrew the distributive idea: "anyone" is expressed 
by the iteration of the word "sh (man). After the Hebrew 
manner the “Seventy” double the corresponding Greek equiv- 
alent: “Man man who if he shall become unclean ...” (Num. 9.10). 
Surely, this is a strange Greek. But later the rabbis deduced 
legal norms from the iteration of the word ’tsh in divine enact- 
ments.$^ 


version of the treaty between Rameses II and the Hittite King, some Accadian 
legal expressions are rendered literally. 

$^ For the same reason the Hebraisms are plentiful in legal sections of the 
Greek Pentateuch as Thiersch (above n. 24) had already observed. For 
instance, the Hebrew formula ‘‘and behold’’ is monotonously rendered by 
kat idou in Lev. 14, dealing with the legal treatment of leprosy. The Hebraism 
"dream a dream" appears in the law against false prophets (Deut. 13.1). 
Another source of Hebraisms was the poetical language. The ''Seventy" 
generally rendered the Hebrew shamaim by singular. God created the heaven 
and the earth. But in the Song of Moses (Deut. 32.43) to preserve the par- 
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VIII 


Philo believed that the translators of Scripture knowing that 
they had to present the original form of the divine Law had not 
added or taken away or transposed anything. The Greek text 
and the Hebrew are the same. Believing Philo, we would expect 
that the 'Seventy," who were so often very indifferent to Greek 
idiom, should give a faithful rendering of the sacred text. In 
fact, Philo was duped and mistaken, and the Greek Pentateuch 
Is often at variance with the Hebrew Torah. 

It is obvious that the Hebrew scroll used by the “Seventy” 
could not offer a text identical with that later construed by 
Hebrew philologists, who followed the methods of Alexandrian 
grammarians. The standard consonantal text of Scripture did 
not become generally accepted before ca. 100 C. E. Scraps of 
Torah Manuscripts buried before 70 C. E. in caves of the Desert 
of Judah exhibit singular readings which sometimes agree with 
the Septuagint Greek.“ Toward the end of the second century 
B. C. E., more than a century after the work of the “Seventy,” 
Aristeas stated that the current copies of the Torah were penned 
carelessly “and not as it ought to be.” 6? 


allelism with the corresponding half-verse, speaking of “nations,” the 
translator using Greek poetical licence, says ‘‘heavens.’’ His example was 
followed in the Greek psalter, and the plural ouranoi induced some readers 
to imagine a series of heavens as Chrysostomos Hom. 4, 3 in Gen. 1 (PG 
LIII, 42) and Theod. Mops. Ad Ps. 32.6, p. 148, ed. Devreesse complained. 

6t Cf. F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958), 126-8. 

€ Aristeas, 30: roù vouov ræv 'lovóaiev (u8Aia ... Tvyxávev yàp 
"EBpawois ypaupact kal $cwvg Aeyóueva, àueXéorepov 06, kai ovx ws 
UTapxXe. aea uavrat, kaDcs bmó rv elóórov Tpocavadtpera:. 

Translators persevere in rendering the word sesemaníai by "translate," 
though the word does not have this meaning in Greek. In fact, the verb 
semaino in this context means notare. Cf. Aristeas, 33; 120; 143. Aristobulus 
apud Eus., Pr. ev. XIII, 12, 6, referring to a preceding quotation, xabws 
dé 075 ceoguóykauev. II Macc. 2.1 and 11.17; the first Letter of 
Artaxerxes, 6 in Greek Esther, and so on. The verb is also technical in 
Ptolemaic papyri. Further cf. L. Robert, Collection Froehner (1936) no. 52: 
onuavovupat Tas auvOyxas. The passage thus refers to the Hebrew 
copies of the Bible. Cf. JBL LXIII (1944), 343, my Notes, 156. As I now 
see, the statement of Aristeas was already understood by J. Fischer, Zur 
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Then, the translators sometimes blundered by reason of 
human frailty. Jerome notes that in Genesis 28.19 they took 
the adverb ’ulam for a part of the following word, and fabricated 
the town “’Ulamluz.’’ In other instances, modern scholars 
blundered by ignorance of Greek or Hebrew or both in judging 
the accuracy of the version.9 

However, for the greater part, the divergences between the 
Greek and the Hebrew Law of Moses are intentional. The rab- 
binic tradition already spoke of the changes made ''for the 
King Ptolemy.’ Augustine, though a resolute defender of the 


Septuaginta-Vorlage in Pentateuch (1926), 39. Cf. also R. Marcus’ note on 
Jos., Ant. XII, 2, 4, 37 in his edition of Josephus. 

6: Hieron., Quaest. in Genes., P. L. XXIII, 1031. Z. Ben Hayyim, in Scripta 
Hierosolymitana IV (1958), 213, notes that in Num. 31.5 the rendering 
efnplOunoayv attacked by modern scholars rightly gives a meaning of the 
verb massor as "count," ‘‘muster’’ which is now confirmed by the Dead Sea 
documents. Often the divergence between the “Seventy” and the Masoretes 
goes back to the different vocalization of the same consonantal text. For 
instance, in Num. 24.6 the “Seventy” mechanically pronounced the letter 
group "him as ohalim since ohel, "tent" was an often occurring noun. The 
right pronunciation given by the Masoretes was ahalim’, aloe-wood. Some- 
times, the “Seventy” just did not know the meaning of a rare word, and 
guessed its meaning from the context. Thus, in Deut. 28.30 they rendered 
shagal by €£ev hardly for the reason of compliance (cf. Geiger, 386) but 
of ignorance, since the word does not occur elsewhere in the Torah. The 
same reason accounts for paradeigmatizo in Num. 25.4 (the Hebrew here is 
obscure). 

$1 The passages (Mech. ad Exod. 12.40; Meg. 9a; pal. Meg. 71d; Mass. 
Sopher. 1, 7-10) are conveniently translated in H. St. J. Thackeray, The 
Letter of Aristeas (1917), 89-94. Cf. also M. Higger, Seven Minor Treatises 
(1930), 22 and 6. Jerome adapts the tradition to his propaganda aims. The 
“Seventy” concealed some mythical meanings of Scripture, e! maxime ea 
quae Christi adventum pollicebatur ne viderentur Judaei et alterum deum colere 
(Hebr. quaest. in Genes., P. L. XXIII, 985). The rabbis naturally assumed that 
their current text of the Torah was the only authentic one. In fact, as the 
agreement with the Samaritan recension of the Torah shows, in Gen. 2.2 
and Ex. 12.40; the “Seventy” followed the Hebrew vulgar text of their time. 
It is remarkable that to a greater part the variants noted by the rabbis 
disappeared from our LXX Mss. As Azaria dei Rossi already noted only 
in LXX Gen. 2.2; Ex. 4.20; 12.40 and Num. 16.15 these variants have been 
preserved. Cf. Z. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (1841), 32; idem, 
Einfluss (above n. 8) 218; Geiger, 439-442. As the latter, 309-15; 331-2 
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Septuagint, had to concede that the ‘‘Seventy”’ changed the sacred 
text, also added to and deducted from it. With his rhetorical 
skill, from the fact that they neglected ‘‘the servitude which the 
translator owed to the words,” he inferred that the “Seventy” 
were inspired.55 

The Greek Pentateuch as an interpretation of the Torah — 
an adequate treatment of this great subject would require a 
volume. For our purpose it would be enough to produce some 
instances of the liberties taken by the "Seventy" with the 
sacred text. 

Jerome was already surprised that the Biblical “Goshen” 
became ‘‘Heroonpolis in the land Ramesse” under the pen of 
the “Seventy.” Working in the learned city of Alexandria, in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, the “Seventy” naturally scrutinized the 
Biblical references to Egypt. They corrected and ‘‘up-to-dated’’ 
the Biblical geography of Egypt, probably using the traditions 
or, better, the traditional guesses of Egyptian Jews; they 
harmonized different data of the Torah referring to Egypt; 
they substituted a new Egyptian name of Joseph for that found 
in the Hebrew text, and so on. Thus, in the Septuagint, Potiphar 
is the "chief cook" of the Pharaoh. Misunderstanding the term 
saris in the Bible as meaning “eunuch,” the '"Seventy" could 
not imagine an eunuch as the captain of the royal guard.© 


observes, the LXX also agrees with the masoretic text in the passages (Gen. 
18.22; Num. 11.15: 12.12) where according to the rabbinic tradition copyists 
of the Hebrew text introduced changes for the reason of reverence. Cf. also 
Ch. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Masoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (1897), 343-63. 

5s Aug., De civ. Dei XVIII, 43. On the Septuagint controversy between 
Augustine and Jerome now cf. W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems of Biblical 
Translation (1956), 17-44, 

** Hieron., Quest. Hebr. in Genes. P. L. XXIII, 1053. Cf. J. Schwartz, "Note 
sur l'archéologie des LXX," Revue d'Egyptologie VIII (1951), 195-8. W. F. 
Albright, Bull. Amer. Schools of Orient. Research 140 (1955), 31 notes that 
in Gen. 41.45 the Egyptian name of Joseph is different from that given in 
the Hebrew text. All these details are part of an intentional adaptation of 
the chapters dealing with Egypt. The original meaning of the term saris 
(Gen. 37.36) was not "eunuch" but "minister." Cf. Is. Lévy, "Platon et le 
faux Smerdis,” Revue des études anciennes XLII (1940), 234-41. The place 
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The Alexandrine age, proud of its learning, was also one of 
polite manners. The Homeric Penelope was now censured for 
entering into conversation with her impudent suitors. In retelling 
the Babylonian story of the Deluge in Greek, the Babylonian 
priest Berossus, contemporary with the 'Seventy," removed 
details which might have schocked the Alexandrian sense of 
decorum, such as the terror of gods during the storm.$9 

In the same vein the Seventy were particular about the man- 
ners of Biblical heroes. They were not afraid of anthropomor- 
phisms, speaking of God. Everybody knew, as an ancient critic 
had already observed with reference to this feature of the 
Septuagint, that anthropomorphisms are just figures of speech. 
This naive style could not offend in the epic tales of Genesis. 
In the Greek version, too, the Lord, like the gods of Homer, 
"smells" Noah's burnt-offering after the Deluge (Gen. 8.21). 
But Moses and the Elders did not ‘behold the God of Israel" 
at Sinai. They only saw “the place where the God of Israel 
had stood.’’® 


Gshn (Masoretic: Goshen) appears in the LX X Gen. 45.10 and 46.34 as ''Gesem 
of Arabia." "Arabia" was the general designation of the desert land east of 
the Nile. But the name “Gesem”’ suggests the homonynous Arab, a foe of 
Nehemiah who reigned in the Eastern Delta. Cf. I. Rabinowitz, Journ. of 
Near Eastern Stud. XV (1956), 1. But it is difficult to say whether the 
changes were made by the LXX or in their Hebrew text. Cf. also D. W. 
Gooding, The Account of the Tabernacle (1958; non vidt). 

67 Cf. G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic (3rd ed. 1927), 122-5; M. 
Pohlenz, ““To prepon,’’ Nachr. d. Goett. Gelehrt. Ges. 1933, 532-92. For Berossus 
cf. E. G. Kraeling, "The Flood Tradition," JAOS LXVII (1947), 173- 
83. 

68 Cf. Hadrianus, P. G. XCVIII, 1274. With reference to Ex. 24.10 the 
rabbis thought that the Lawgiver had only beheld the splendor of divine 
glory. Cf. A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God (1937) 49. 
Cf. LXX Num. 12.8 and Marmorstein, tbid., 54. It is again the sense of 
decorum which led the “Seventy” to omit the reference to the possible anger 
of God when Abraham addresses the Deity on behalf of men of Sodom (Gen. 
18.30 and 32). That has nothing to do with the avoidance of anthropomor- 
phisms as scholars from Z. Frankel, Einfluss (above n. 8), 22 to Gutman 
(above n. 3), 129 repeat. In fact, the "Seventy" preserve in Greek the crude 
idea that the Lord must go down to Sodom to verify the extent of sinfulness 
in the city. 
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The idea that their ancestors could sacrifice their children 
like the Carthaginians appeared as unseemly as unreal to the 
"Seventy." They understood and translated the Biblical pas- 
sage (Deut. 18.10) as referring to a rite of purification by fire. 
Again, Moses enjoins Israel not to serve Mik. The “Seventy” 
read the consonantic text as melek, “king.” Since the Egyptian 
Jews made much of their loyalty to the Ptolemies, the “Seventy” 
rendered the passage (Lev. 18.21, Cf. 21.2) as follows: ''You 
should not give your seed to serve a ruler (archon).’’ Further, 
the Jews are commanded to choose the king among the brethren, 
and not a foreigner. Elsewhere, in the Greek Pentatuech melek 
is, as a matter course, rendered by Basileus. Here, the 
“Seventy” again avoided an unpatriotic translation and melek 
again became the innocuous archon.*? 

Following the same patterns, the “Seventy” harmonized the 
sacred law with the practice of Ptolemaic Egypt. For instance, 
in the case of a bodily injury, the assailant had to cause the 
healing of the injured person. The “Seventy” oblige the culprit 
to pay “the medical expenses.” The rabbis later interpreted 
the clause in the same manner. The Scripture distinguishes 
between two kinds of dead pledge, while the Ptolemaic law knew 
only one form of lien for pledging of movables, the enechyron. 
The ''Seventy" rendered both Hebrew terms by the Greek 
vocable just quoted. In this way, the "Seventy," mistranslating 


69 Lev. 18.21; 20.2; Deut. 17.14-5. Cf. also Deut. 28.36. In Gen. 49.20; 
Num. 23.21 and Deut. 33.5 the translators substituted archon for the Hebrew 
melek because they did not understand these poetical texts. The verse Lev. 
18.21 was, quite naturally, generally misunderstood. Understanding the 
verb ‘abar in the sense “impregnate,” the Aramaic dragomen used to render 
the verse as forbidding sexual relations with foreign women. M. Megill. 3 (4), 
9. The Svriac Peshitta followed this interpretation. The Hebrew text used 
by the LXX and by the Samaritan editor corrected 'abar to 'abad. But 
significantly, the LXX did not render the term, as usual, by ''serve." Only 
here the verb is translated latreuetn which always refers to a ritual work. 
I wonder whether the “Seventy” wanted here to refer to the ruler worship. 
Cf. Geiger, 302-3. Another contemporary allusion is in LXX Deut. 28.25: 
You will be a dispersion among all the kingdoms of the earth. The word 
diaspora occurs only here in the Greek Pentateuch. The Hebrew text here 
is obscure. 
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the Hebrew term mohar, interpolated the Greek institution of 
dowry in the Jewish legal system.7^ 

Of course, some changes registered in the Greek Pentateuch 
may have been already extant in the Hebrew scroll that lay 
before the “Seventy.” The spirit of the age blew in Jerusalem 
as well as in Alexandria. The crudity of Deut. 25.11 which 
did not disturb the ‘‘Seventy”’ offended the Samaritan editor 
of the Torah. The substitution of the Rhodians for the myste- 
rious ‘‘Dodanim’’ among the sons of Javan (Gen. 10.4) was 
an easy though wrong conjecture which could be made independ- 
ently in Jerusalem, Sichem and Alexandria. A change in Ex. 22.4 
which adjusted the rule for restitution for trespass to Ptolemaic 
conditions occurs both in the Septuagint and in the Samaritan 
Torah.” In the Septuagint the Biblical words (Deut. 26.5): 
“An Aramean ready to perish was my father," were understood 
as meaning: "My father forsook Aram,” by using a vocalization 
at variance with the masoretic reading. But when the ‘‘Seventy”’ 
Platonized the Lord himself, who in the Greek Exodus tells 
Moses: "I am the one being," they interpreted words, which 


^ LXX Ex. 21.19. Cf. Mekilta ad loc. III, p. 55, ed. Lauterbach. Jerome 
following the rabbis translates: impensas in medicos restituat. Cf. Julianus, 
Dig. 9, 2, 7, pr. quoted in B. Cohen, ‘‘The Principle of Causation” in Studi in 
onore di P. de Francisci 1 (1954), 328. On enechyron in LXX Deut. 24.6 and 
10 cf. M. David, "Deux anciens termes bibliques pour le gage,” Oudtest. 
Stud. II (1943), 79-86. On dowry cf. Revue intern. des droits de l'antiquité 
III (1956), 81-104. Further cf. Frankel, 156 (on Lev. 19.9); 84 on Ex. 24.10; 
93 on Ex. 21.23, etc. The use of Greek legal and, generally, technical terms 
in the Septuagint needs and deserves a study. For instance, speaking of 
lambs generally, the ‘‘Seventy’’ used the common Greek word dpny (e. g., 
Levit. 3.7), but rendering the law concerning the sacrifice of a male lamb of 
one year, they say apuvos (e. g., Ex. 29.39; Num. 28.4), in agreement with 
the Greek sacral usage. Cf. P. Chantraine, "Les noms de l'agneau," Corolla 
Linguistica, Festschrift F. Sommer, (1955), 12-19. 

™ Cf. LXX and Sam. Gen. 10.4, and I Chron. 1.7. Note that Gen. 10.4 
names cities, and the city of Rhodos was formed only in 407 B. C. E. Cf. G. 
Gerleman, "Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament,” Univ. Arsskrift Lund, 
N. F. Avd. 1, v. XLVII, 5 (1948), 10. On the interpretation of Gen. 10.4 
cf. E. Dhorme, Recueil (1951), 188. On Ex. 22.4 cf. Rev. intern. des droits 
de l'Antiquité III Ser. III (1956), 82-104. 
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obscure in the original, called for some elucidation when rendered 
into Greek.?? 


IX 


Such changes were only the other side of the literalism in 
translating. The ancient translator endeavored to convey the 
meaning of the text as literally as possible but according to its 
present connotations. Every translation was an adaptation of 
the original to the needs of its new readers. Apuleius, who was 
surely a master of both languages, Greek and Latin, in his 
translation of the Aristotelian work “On the World” left only 
nine sentences untouched. In the Greek version of an Egyptian 
myth, the translator avoided anthropomorphisms, such as the 
statement that a god ‘‘smells’’ a sacrifice, substituted Greek 
deities, such as Hermes, for the divine animals (dog-ape and 
cat) of the original, omitted sentences which had a special 
Egyptian flavor, but inserted the Sphinx, well known to the 
Greeks, into the version. Again, on command of his god Imhotep, 
a hellenized Egyptian rendered a sacred story into Greek. But 
as he tells us himself, in translating ‘‘the divine book,’’ he 
straightened and simplified the story, “filled up defects and 
struck out superfluities." He worked not for the sake of Egyptian 
literature, but, as he says, to make every Greek tongue glorify 
Imhotep.” 

The “Seventy” approached the Torah with the same present- 
mindedness. As Philo later aptly remarks, when the Scripture 


7 On Deut. 25.5 cf. L. Finkelstein, "The Oldest Midrash," ZTR XXXI 
(1938), 300; M. A. Beek, “Das Problem des aramaischen Stammvaters" 
Ouldtest. Stud. VIII (1950), 193-212; P. Winter, "Isaiah 63.9," VT' IV (1954), 
430-41; D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956), 163-6. 
On Ex. 3.14 cf. M. Smith, "The Image of God,” Bullet. John Rylands Library 
XL (1958), 474. 

75 S. Mueller, Das Verhaeltnis von Apuleius de mundo zu seiner Vorlage 
(1939). On Tefnut story cf. B. M. Rattenbury, in New Chapters in the History 
of Greek Literature, ed. J. U. Powell III (1933), 225-30. Imhotep’s story: 
P.Oxyr. XI, 1381 and G. Manteuffel, De opusculis graecis Aegypti . . . collectis 
(1930), no. 3. 
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tells us that Terah left Chaldea and migrated to Haran, the 
sacred author intends not to state a historical fact, but to give 
a lesson of great service to our life. In their much maligned and 
rarely understood exegesis of the Bible the rabbis followed the 
same principle of living interpretation. For them, as for the 
“Seventy,” as for Philo, as for the sectarians of the Dead Sea, 
as later for church fathers, the Scripture was not a monument 
of the dead past but a way of their own life. 

It is rather the general fidelity of the "Seventy" to their 
Hebrew text which is amazing. For them, as later for the rabbis, 
no detail of expression in the Holy Writ was devoid of meaning. 
Probably, they would have agreed with Jerome that even the 
collocation of words was a divine mystery.” 

Scholars are likely to assume that the unidiomatic Greek of 
the Septuagint made it of no use for mission work. The Hel- 
lenistic Jews learned that it was not so. Toward the end of 
the second century B. C. E. Aristeas thought that the version 
had been made for the sake of the Egyptian Jews ‘‘and all the 
Jews in the world and their posterity." A hundred and fifty 
years later, in the age of Jewish mission to the pagans, Philo 
could state that the translation was made in order to give a 
share in divine Law to the hellenic part of mankind.’ 

Before the invention of printing, the work of copying and 
even reading a book of this bulk already presupposed a profound 
interest in the Mosaic revelation. The Greek Pentateuch was 
not a propaganda tract. When a Gentile, already attracted by 
the name of Moses, opened the scroll, he was rather fascinated 
by the strangeness of its language and the consequent obscurity 
of the thought. He did not seek Moses in order to find a new 


74 Philo, De somn. I, 9, 52. On litteral interpretation cf. Moore I, 239. 
Chrysostomus interprets the meaning of a 6€ in Gen. 2.20, P. G. LIII, 
119. 

75 Arist. 38 quoting the alleged royal letter to the High Priest. Note that 
in the alleged memorandum of Demetrios to the King only the needs of the 
royal library are given as the reason of the translation. Arist. 10 and 30. 
Philo, V. Mos. II, 6, 36: tva ro wXetaTov 7} TO obyray '"y€vos àvÜpoxmov 
wpernOn xpnoduevov eis €mavópÜcouw iov didAocddots Kai TayKadots 
ÔLATAYHACL. 
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Plato. It was in Greek that a man of Ethiopia who had come 
to worship at Jerusalem read the prophet Isaiah: ''Understandst 
thou what thou readest."7? The literary merit of the Septuagint 
was to express the otherness of Mosaic revelation. And one of 
the finest Greek literary critics quoted the beginning of Greek 
Genesis as expressing with dignity the majesty of God.7? 


X 


Yet the paradox remains that the Septuagint version is 
literal and free at the same time. It often follows the original 
slavishy as to wording, syntax and style, but changes the 
meaning of the original. When a Greek in India, contemporary 
with the ''Seventy," rendered a proclamation of the Buddhist 
King Asoka into Greek, he introduced Greek ideas into the 
Indian text: from the term eusebia to the almost amusing 
limitation of the Buddhist doctrine. According to him, men 
converted by Asoka now became vegetarians “‘as far as possible." 
But the writer also uses the normal Greek in his text.79 On the 
other hand, the barbarian translations of demotic documents 
into Greek reproduce the contents as well as the style of the 
original. 


76 Asclepius (Thot) says that his books (allegedly translated from Egyptian) 
will become obscure in Greek translation. Corpus Hermet. XVI, 2. Cf. W. 
Scott, Hermetica I (1925), 438; Iamblichus, De myst. 7, 5; R. Judah b. Ilai 
on Aramaic translations extempore of the Bible (Kidd. 49a). But E. Renan, 
Averroés (3rd ed. 1866), 433 observes: on ne crée rien avec un texte qu'on 
comprend trop exactement. 

77 Act. Apost. 8.26—39. Cf. A. v. Harnack, Bible Reading (1912), 42 and 70; 
idem, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums (4th ed. 1924), 291. 
Tertullian (de test. anim. 1, 4) observes: tanto abest ut nostris litteris annuant 
homines ad quas nemo venit nisi tam Christianus. 

75 Longinus, De sublim. 9. Cf. Ed. Norden, "Die Genesis Zitat," Abhandl. 
Deutsch. Akad. Klass. fuer Sprachen 1954 no. 1. A Byzantine rhetorician quoted 
Ex. 3.5 as an example of a rhetorical figure. Rhet. Graeci III, 145 ed. Spengel. 
I owe the reference to C. N. Smiley, Class. Journal XIII (1917-8), 374. 

79 D. Schlumberger, L. Robert, A. Dupont-Sommer, E. Benveniste, ‘‘Une 
bilingue gréco-araméen d'Asoka," Journ. Asiatique 158, 1-48, particularly 
pp. 12-3. 
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The Septuagint was exceptional because it was unique. There 
were innumerable works of religious propaganda of Oriental 
deities in Greek, but no Greek versions of the sacred books of 
the East. There were, it is said, Greek rolls containing together 
two million lines ascribed to Zoroaster, but no line of the Avesta 
was even rendered into Greek.** The Persian Mithra, though 
admitted to the Greek Olympus, never learned Greek, as Lucian 
sneers. The Egyptian priests, as Apuleius praisingly notes, 
even in the Diaspora protected their sacred books by hieroglyphic 
script from the curiosity of laymen.?' In turn, the Greek wisdom 
disdained to address the barbarians in their own language. If 
Plato, says Origen, really had wanted to benefit Egyptians or 
Syrians by sound philosophical doctrines, he should have 
learned their languages.* 

Through the Septuagint God of the Patriarchs spoke to a 
new world. A millennium separated Moses from Ptolemy II. 
The awe due to divine utterances imposed the literalness of 


80 Apul., Meth. XI, 22; Lucian, Iupp. Traged. 8. Apul. Meth. XI, 17 describes 
an Egyptian prayer meeting in the diaspora. A grammateus (that is probably 
a hierogrammateus of Greek terminology of Egyptian worship) mounts a 
pulpit and reads a prayer from a book, de libro. It seems that only the clergy 
(pastophort) are present. On the reading of ritual books of foreign religions 
in a foreign language to a Greek congregation also cf. Diod. V, 47, 3 and G. 
Bonfante, “A Note on Samothracian Language," Hesperia XXIV (1955), 
100-9; Paus. V, 27, 5 and J. Bidez, F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés 1 (1938), 
148. 

*: Hermippus afud Plin., N. h. XXX, 2, 4. Bidez, Cumont, (above n. 80) I, 
86-8 try to understand this rather astonishing and suspect statement. On 
Greek works ascribed to Zoroaster cf. tbid., I, 85-101; M. P. Nilsson, 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion I1 (1950), 647-650. Dio Chrys., Or. 
XXXVI, 39-60 reproduces a myth included in the divine service of the Magi. 
He significantly adds that the myth is a secret. Cf. Bidez-Cumont, :bid., I, 
91—7 and II, 122-133. 

82 Orig., C. Cels. VII, 69. Dio Chrys., Or. IV, 30says that a man "who knows 
very many grammata" (róv mAetora 'ypáupara eióóra), Persian, Greek, 
of the Syrians and Phoenicians, and who has read very many books is re- 
garded as very wise and excellently educated by the common people. Dio, 
as it seems, used the word grammata in the meaning of “literature” rather 
than with reference to the script. Elsewhere (X, 24) he refers to people who 
are able to make an impression by saying some Persian, Median or Assyrian 
(that is Syrian) words. 
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translation. The needs of contemporaries of Ptolemy II dictated 
changes in the words of Moses. 

The Greek version of the Torah was unique because the 
Torah was unique. The sacred books of all other religions, 
from the Avesta to the commentarii of the Roman pontifices, 
were ritual texts to be used or recited by priests. In the Mithra 
temple at Dura it is a Magian in his sacred dress who keeps the 
sacred roll closed in his hand. In the synagogue of Dura a 
layman, without any sign of office, is represented reading the 
open scroll. In Babylonian religious texts, including mathemat- 
ical instructions, the injunction is often repeated not to show 
them to the non-initiated. The Law of Moses was to be publicly 
read at the gathering of the whole people. There is nothing 
esoteric in the Torah. As R. Jeremiah says, in aggadic devel- 
opment on a scriptural passage (II Sam. 7.19: torath ha-’adam). 
“This is Torah for man, O Lord God. And it is not written: 
this is the Torah for priests, Levites and Israelites.” 83 


83 R. Jeremiah (ca. 300 C. E.) in Szfra, ed. I. H. Weiss, 86b. Cf. S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1909), 133. On Dura paintings cf. C. H. 
Kraeling, The Synagogue (1956), pl. LX XVII, pp. 232-8 and The Excavations 
at Dura-Europos Report VII-VIII (1030), pl. XVII, p. 110. On the secret 
character of holy writings cf. J. Leipoldt, S. Morenz, Heilige Schriften (1953), 
88-114. Greek books ascribed to the Egyptian god of wisdom Thot-Hermes 
were free compositions. Cf. Th. Hopfner, Plutarch ueber Isis und Osiris I 
(1941), 245. On Greek translations from Egyptian cf. above n. 26. Add the 
observations of A. D. Nock, Gnomon XXI (1949), 225 and XXV (1953), 
347 n. 1. On Amm. Marcell. XVII, 4, 17 cf. Gardiner, Journ. of Egypt. 
Archaeol. V (1918), 269. 
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I 


THE sole daily prayer of the Synagogue, in the proper sense of the 
word prayer, preces, that is of a request for well-being,” is the 
Tefillah, the “Intercession,” also called Amidah, since it is recited 
standing. The prayer consists of eighteen sections, each con- 
cluded by the same formula: “Blessed be Thou, YHWH.” 
Thence, the popular name of the prayer: Shemone Esreh, ‘Eight- 
een" (benedictions).? 


' Bibliography: E. Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen Volkes 2 (1907), 538- 
544; F. C. Grant, Modern Study of the Jewish Liturgy, ZAW, 65 (1954), 59-77. 
Further bibliography in Hedegoard (below, n. 5), 190-196: S. Baron, Social and 
Religious History of the Jews, I (1952), 379, n. 25 and II, 376, n. 34. Two works 
are essential: I. Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst, 3rd ed., 1931, pp. 27-60 and 
582-587 and L. Finkelstein, The Development of the Amida, JQR, NS, 16 (1925- 
1926), 1-43 and 127-170. A. Z. Idelson, Jewish Liturgy (1932), 92-110 is based 
on Elbogen. See also I. Abraham's Commentary in S. Singer, The Authorized 
Daily Prayer Book (oth ed., 1912), pp. LV-LXXII. Rabbinical material is col- 
lected and translated in H. L. Strack, P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament, 4, 1, pp. 189-249. 

Abbreviations used in this paper: 

ANET — Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. J. Pritchard. 
Bonsirven — J. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme Palestinien (1936). 
Elbogen, see above. 

Finkelstein, see above. 

JQR — Jewish Quarterly Review. 

MGW;] — Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
Moore — F. G. Moore, Judaism (1927). 

PAAJR — Proceedings American Academy of Jewish Research. 
RQ — Revue de Qumran. 

Syll. — G. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscript. graecarum (3rd ed.). 
ZAW — Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentl. Wissenschaft. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Gerson D. Cohen (Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary) who very kindly read a draft of this paper. He saved me from several mis- 
takes, and supplied some additional information. 

? Plato Eutyphr. 14 c: 7d Ove SwpeicOal éore Tots Oeots, Td 8 eVyecOar aiteiv 
Tovs Jeovs. Cf. Plato Leg. 7,801. 

? On the names of the Prayer cf. Elbogen, 27. The terms Tefillah and Shemone 
Esreh are already attested in the Mishna Ber. 4, 1 and 4, 3. For the name Amidah 
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The ancient Masters, quoted by later rabbis, taught that a cer- 
tain Simeon haPakoli had "recited in order? the whole prayer 
"before" Rabban Gamaliel (II), that is ca. A.D. roo. We also 
learn that the malediction against the sectarians (minim) was 
inserted into the Tefillah on the order of the same Rabban Gama- 
liel.* Thus, the outline of the prayer was fixed toward the end 
of the first century A.D. The wording of the Tefillah, of course, 
remained fluid. The text differs not only in the various medieval 
rituals, but even in manuscripts of the same prayer book, such 
as that compiled by R. Amram Gaon in the ninth century A.D.? 
The earliest text, which is generally followed in this paper, is that 
of Palestinian liturgy, as it is found in the fragments discovered 
by S. Schechter in the Genizah of Cairo.? Vet, it also is late (Me- 
dieval) and sometimes interpolated. Sometimes the standard 
(Babylonian) version offers a better reading. The case is similar 
to that of a classical text transmitted in two manuscript families. 
By comparing various readings and rabbinic quotations, L. Fin- 
kelstein could establish the earliest accessible form of the text, 
that is, the archetype of our written sources. 

Yet, for centuries the Amidah was transmitted orally, and was 
not recited identically in different synagogues.’ It would be ab- 
surd to try to fix the "original" wording of a traditional text.? 
What we can hope to attain is the original meaning of a benedic- 
tion. For this reason it seemed better to give partly a summary 
and partly a translation of the Tefillah, generally following Fin- 
kelstein’s reconstruction.’ 
see e.g. Ber. 26 b. On the etymology of the term Tefillah cf. Elbogen, 511 and L. 
Kohler-W. Baumgartner, Lexicon, s.v., p. 765. 

t Berak. 28b. Simeon ha pakoli is mostly understood as meaning Simeon “the 
dealer in linen.” Cf. Elbogen, 515: S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie, I 
(1913), 540, n. 138: 2, 623, n. 39. But S. Klein, MGW], 64 (1920), 195 derived 
the surname from the name of the village Phichola (Jos. A. 12, 4, 2, 160). Cf. B. 
Mazar, Israel Exploration Journal (1957), 137. 

5 Cf. D. Hedegård, Seder R. Amram Gaon. I (Lund, 1953), 83-89. 

€S, Schechter, JQR, 10 (1898), 654-657. The recension is reprinted in Elbogen, 
517 and in D. W. Staerk, Altjuedische Liturgische Gebete, 2nd ed., 1930, p. 11. 
English translations: Grant (above, n. 1), p. 76; C. W. Dugmore, The Influence 
of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office (1944), 114, French translation: Bonsir- 
ven, 2, 145. The Standard or Babylonian recension and its translation can be 
found in any Jewish prayer book. 

7 Elbogen, 254. 

Cf. G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic (Galaxy Book, 1960), 93 ff. 


® Finkelstein, 142-169. F. K. Kuhn, Achtzehngebet und der Vaterunser und 
der Reim (1950), 15-21, argues that the prayer was originally written in rhymes. 
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I. “Blessed art thou YHWH our God, and God of our fathers, God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob," etc. "Blessed art 
thou, YHWH, the shield of Abraham." 1? 

II. “Thou mighty, strong, who lives forever,” etc. This section was 
subject to great changes by insertion of references to the resurrection 
of the dead, in agreement with the Pharisaic doctrine. But the earlier 
form of this praise of God's powers — Geburot, as the section was 
called by the rabbis — is still echoed in prayers written in the Hel- 
lenistic and the early Roman age. Yet, the blessing was already re- 
ferred to as “Reviving of the dead” in the Mishna (Ber. 5, 2), that 
is before A.D. 200.14 

III. “Holy art thou, and thy Name to be feared,” etc. It is a varia- 
tion on Isaiah 6, 3.1? 


IV. “Vouchsafe us, our Father, with knowledge. . . . Blessed art 
thou, YHWH, who vouchsafest knowledge." 

V. “Cause us to return, our Father, unto Thee. . . . Blessed art 
thou, YHWH, who delights in repentance.” !? 

VI. Forgive us, our Father. . . . Blessed art thou YHWH who dost 


abundantly forgive. 

VII. Look upon our affliction . . . redeem us. . . . Blessed art thou 
YHWH, the redeemer of Israel. | 

VIII. *Heal us YHWH Elohenu from disease and cause to rise up 
a healing for our wounds. Blessed art thou YHWH who heals the 
sick.” 14 

IX. “Bless this year for us YHWH Elohenu to be good in every 
kind of the Produce. Blessed art thou YHWH who blessest the 
years." 1? 


1° Cf. A. Spanier, Die erste Benediction des Achtzehngebets, MGWJ, 81 (1937), 
71-75. "The Shield of Abraham” is a quotation from Gen. 15,1 which alludes to 
the Covenant of Abraham. But the eulogy reads: ‘Shield of fathers” in Pes. 117 
b. Which reading is “originale” Cf. Elbogen, 43; Finkelstein, 27. 

™ Cf. Elbogen, 44, and below, n. 29. As Dugmore (n. 6) observes the idea that 
God can save from death “in the twinkling of an eye” is paralleled in I Cor. 15, 
52. 
7? Cf. Elbogen, 45 and 61; 586-587; Finkelstein, Revue des études juives, 93 
(1932), 3 f. 

The beginning of this section in the Palestinian text is a quotation from 
Lamentations (5,21). The better text has been preserved in Babylonian recension. 
Cf. Finkelstein, 10 and Finkelstein ap. Dugmore (n. 6), 126, n. 3. 

“TI translate the text as reconstructed by Finkelstein, 149. The Blessing is 
called that ‘for strength” in Abod. Z. 8a and "Healing and Strength" in p. Ber. 
2, 4 (p. 4d). Cf. Elbogen, 48. 

15 The text is reconstructed in Finkelstein, 151. The Palestinian text is inter- 
polated. There is a request: “Hasten the arrival of the year (appointed for) the 
time of our redemption.” The idea was that redemption is essential for the 
blessing of the land. Cf. L. Ginzberg, Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, I 
(1941), 323 f. 
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X. “Sound the great horn for our liberation and life a signal to 
gather our exiles. Blessed art thou YHWH who gathers the dis- 
persed of Israel.” 


XI. ‘Restore our judges as at the first . . . reign Thou over us, 
Thou alone. Blessed art thou YHWH who lovest the right." 
XII. “For apostates let there be no hope. ... Blessed art thou 


YHWH who humblest the arrogant." !6 

XIII. “Toward the righteous proselytes . . . may the compassion 
be stirred. . . . Blessed art thou YHWH the stay and trust of the 
righteous." 

XIV. “Be compassionate YHWH Elohenu toward us and toward 
Jerusalem thy city and toward Zion the abiding place of thy ma- 
jesty. . . . Blessed art thou, YHWH, who dwellest in Zion.” 1” 
XV. Prayer for the restoration of the house of David is a later in- 
sertion which is lacking in the Palestinian text.!? 

XV (XVI). “Hear our voice, YHWH Elohenu and have compassion 
onus. . . . Blessed art thou YHWH who hearest prayer.” !? 

XVI (XVII). “Accept YHWH Elohenu” (the sacrificial service) .?? 
XVII (XVIII). “We give thanks to Thee, YHWH Elohenu. ... 
Blessed art thou, YHWH, unto whom it is good to give thanks.” 
XVIII (XIX). “Grant peace to Israel thy people and to thy city 


*® Another fragment of Palest. recension offers a variant reading: ‘For apos- 
tates let there be no hope unless they return to the Torah.” The mention of 
“arrogant” (zedim) in the eulogy led to the interpolation of a petition against “the 
arrogant kingdom” (cf. Jer. 50, 31) which now interrupts the context and thus, 
despite K. F. Kuhn, (n. 9) Vaterunser und der Reim (1950), 19, who refers to II 
Macc. 1, 28, cannot be original. On the textual history of this Blessing see Elbogen, 
51 and 519. Baron (above, n. 1) 2, 135 and 2, 381, n. 8; M. Simon, Verus Israel 
(1948), 235. Cf. below n. 38. 

17 The translation according to Finkelstein’s text (p. 159) with some changes in 
wording which follow variant reading in the Ms. C of Palestinian recension. But 
all Mss. add a reference to “the kingdom of the house of David,” which is an ob- 
vious interpolation. The eulogy of the high-priestly blessing for the Temple was: 
“who has chosen Zion,” or according to R. Idi: “who dwells in Zion.” The latter 
variant was probably the original eulogy of the 14th blessing. Cf. Elbogen, 53, and 
below, n. 24. 

18 The benediction referring to David is already mentioned T. Ber. 3, 25. On 
the other hand, it is stated expressly in Midr. Num. Raba 18, 21 that the blessing 
*Speedily cause the offspring of David, etc." was instituted after the formulation 
of the malediction against the sectarians. Cf. Elbogen, 40. 

The text after Finkelstein, 161. 

20 After the destruction of the Temple the text of this section was naturally 
subjected to many changes. A reference to sacrifices has been preserved in Baby- 
lonian recension. Palestinian recension has another good reading: “may Thy 
servants serve Thee (that is offer sacrifices) in Jerusalem.” The beginning is 
quoted as “Accept YHWH to dwell in Zion.” Cf. Elbogen, 55. 
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and to thy inheritance and bless us all as a group. Blessed art thou 
YHWH, who createst peace." ?! 


II 


Trying to understand the grouping of benedictions in the Tefil- 
lah, the rabbis believed that the first and the last three praise 
God, whereas the middle sections, which all are petitions, concern 
man's needs. They accordingly compared the structure of the 
Eighteen Benedictions to that of a plea for a client or to a slave's 
request for his food portion, where asking is preceded by praise 
and is followed by thanks. In fact, the section (17): “We give 
thanks unto Thee . . ." does not bring the Prayer to an end, but 
is followed by a new petition: *Grant Thy peace to Israel. . . ." 
On the other hand, the appeal: *Hear our voice . . . accept our 
prayer" now forms the fifteenth section of the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions. Yet, the natural place of such invocation is at the begin- 
ning or at the end of a prayer. For instance, the same or a simi- 
lar formula ended the prayer of the High Priest in the Temple 
Court of Women at Atonement Day and concluded Daniel's 
prayer? As a matter of fact, the last three of the Amidah Bene- 
dictions, following the appeal just quoted, were parts of the same 
High Priest's prayer.^* The first two, a prayer for the acceptance 


a The emphatic request: “bless us, all us, jointly" deserves attention. 

?? Sifre Deut., n. 395, p. 142a, ed. M. Friedmann; p. 394, ed. L. Finkelstein. R. 
Simlai (ca. A.D. 275) in Berach., 32a: R. Hannina (or R. Huna), Ber., 34a. R. 
Joshua b. Levi pal. Ber., 2, 4 (3). 

? Dan. 9, 17. Cf., e.g., Sir. 36, 17; Judith 9, 1r. The shortened abstracts of 
the Tefillah, spoken by various rabbis ca. A.D. 100-135 and quoted T. Ber. 3, 7; 
Ber. 29a; p. Ber., 8a., also end with the concluding eulogy of the section 15: 
“Blessed art thou who heares prayer." The high priestly prayer on the Atonement 
Day was concluded by the same formula. Pal. Yoma 7, 1. p. 44b. Cf. also Enoch, 
84. 

^ M. Yoma 7, 1; Yoma 7o a (Sota 41a). Pal. Yoma 7, 1, p. 44a. Cf. Elbogen, 
31. At the Atonement Day the High Priest read the pertinent passages of the 
Torah (Lev. 16; 23, 27-32; Num. 29, 7-11). Then, he spoke eight benedictions: 
for the Torah, for the Temple service (Abodah), ending with the formula “We fear 
and worship Thee alone" (cf. the Tefillah, 16 at the end) ; Thanksgiving (Hodaah) 
using the formula “Who is good and to whom thanks are due" (cf. the Tefillah, 17, 
at the end); for forgiveness of sins saying at the end of the blessing: ‘Who 
pardons iniquity of the people of Israel mercifully.” Cf. the Tefillah, 6. The bless- 
ings for the Temple (the formula: “who has chosen the Temple,” or according to 
R. Idi: “who dwells in Zion”). For Israel (the quoted formula is: “who has chosen 
Israel") ; for the priests (“who has sanctified the Rohanim”). Then he prayed for 
the nation, asking God to help Israel that needs help. At the end he blessed Him 
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of the service in the Temple (16: Abodah) and thanksgiving for 
the acceptance (17: kodaa) repeat the two benedictions said by 
the High Priest in the same order and in identical or similar terms. 
The last petition,” a prayer for peace is a summary of blessings 
recited by the High Priest on the same occasion for the Temple, 
the priests and Israel. Its meaning is the same as that of the four- 
teenth section of the Amidah and it is a repeat in the present text 
of the prayer. 

The inference seems clear: the three last benedictions of the 
present Amidah were added as a unit to an earlier prayer which 
concluded with the present fifteenth section: “Hear our voice.” 
This result is confirmed by further rabbinic indications. 

The Tefillah was a public prayer, but men who recited it in 
the congregation naturally wanted to add their personal petitions. 
Some people did it before the recitation of the Amidah, some 
prayed first and uttered their individual requests afterwards. But 
the rule (Ealacka) which was already known to Nahum the Mede 
before A.D. 70, stated that personal requests were to be spoken 
in the fifteenth section which accordingly must have been the last 
formula of the Amidah for Nahum the Mede.” 

Further, the schools of Shammai and Hillel discussed the for- 
mulation of the Amidah for a festival that falls on a Sabbath. 
Both parties took for granted that seven blessings should be re- 
cited on an ordinary Sabbath, these being the first three and the 
three concluding sections of the Eighteen Benedictions plus a 
blessing for the sanctification of the day inserted between them.” 


who hears prayers. It is interesting to note that there was no special blessing for 
Jerusalem. (It was later interpolated in some Mss. Cf. Ch. Albeck’s edition of 
the Mishna.) 

*° The prayer service of the priests in the Temple consisted of an introductory 
blessing, the Torah reading (the Decalogue, Deut. 6, 4-9; 11, 13-21; Num. 15, 37- 
41), and three formulae: the eulogy after the Torah reading (“True and firm"), 
the Abodah and a Priestly Blessing (Tamid 5,1). The Abodah, that is a benediction 
concerning the sacrificial service, must have been similar to the 16th section of 
the Amidah. The last (18th) Benediction of the Amidah was also called “Priestly 
Blessing” (Birkat kohanim: M. Rosh Hash. 4,5). Can we identify these two 
Priestly Blessings? Cf. Elbogen, 59; Finkelstein, 21, n. 48. 

? Ab. Zara 7b-8a. Later discussions: Ber. r6b-1i7a and 34a. 

* T. Berak. 3, 13. In M. Rosh Hash. 4, 5 these six sections are enumerated: 
Abot (1), Geburot (2), Kedoshathashem (3), Abodah (16), Hodaah (17), and 
Kohanim (18). The sanctification formula (ib., and T. Ber. 3, 10 kedoshat ha- 
yom) of course varied according to the character of the festival day. 
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That makes it very likely that the present tripartite structure of 
the Tefillah (Three Praises — Petitions — Three Formulae from 
the Temple Liturgy) goes back to an early age. Thus, the original 
Tefillah, which concluded with the appeal: “Hear our voice” 
must go back to the Herodian age, at least, though some petitions 
and many expressions may have been inserted much later. As we 
have mentioned, the wording of the Tefillah remained free and 
fluid even after the fixation of its schema by R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel. Some early Jewish °: and Christian ?? prayers reflected 
these variations in the synagogal worship. 


III 


Each formula in the Tefillah is now concluded by a blessing 
which summarizes the meaning of the preceding lines. For in- 
stance, the first paragraph of the Prayer praises the God of fore- 
fathers. Accordingly, the eulogy reads: “Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, the shield of Abraham.” In this way eighteen benedictions 
divide the Tefillah into eighteen sections. This schematic arrange- 
ment obviously betrays the hand of a redactor. 

On the other hand, the openings of paragraphs vary. In some 
of them “lord, our God” is invoked; in others God is called “Our 
Father." But in several sections no term of address for the Deity 
is employed. Now, a petition or a praise which does not name the 
addressee is anomalous. We may suppose that a formula of this 
kind originally was a part of the preceding paragraph, or was ap- 
pended later to a section where the Deity was addressed by name. 


? 4. Marmorstein, JOR 34 (1943-1944) believed that “The Oldest Form of the 
Eighteen Benedictions” appears in a Greek prayer preserved on a codex leaf written 
in the fourth or fifth century in Egypt (P. Edgerton, 5 ap. H. I. Bell, T. C. Skeat, 
Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, 1935, 58-59). But, as A. D. Nock kindly ad- 
vises me, there is no reason to suppose that the prayer is Jewish and not Christian. 
Since both Jewish and Christian prayers, used the Old Testament phraseology, 
there are necessarily some verbal parallels to the Amidah in P. Edgerton, 5. 

? Jewish prayers which were superficially christianized and included in the 
“Apostolic Constitutions” are again variations of Biblical motifs also used in the 
Amidah. Thus Const. Ap. 7, 33, 2-7 deals with the merits of the patriarchs. 
Const. Ap. 7, 34 speaks of God’s powers (cf. the Amidah, 2) but in the creation 
of nature. Cf. generally E. R. Goodenough, By Light, Light (1935), 306-358 and 
cf. K. Kohler, Jewish Encycl. 4, 593 and The Origin ... of the Eighteen Bene- 
dictions, HUCA I (1924), 387-425; Idelson (above, n. 1), 301-308. Cf. also I 
Clem. 59. 
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Thus, the first two benedictions, composed of Biblical quotations, 
are stock praises of God which in similar terms reappear in other 
post-Exilic prayers and hymns. For instance, the Prayer of 
Manasseh, just as the Tefillah, begins with the invocation of the 
God of the patriarchs, and then, again like the Tefillah, praises 
God's powers. The order of both topics is reversed in Ezra's 
prayer (Neh. 9).?? Thus, it is probable, or at least possible, that 
the second section (Geburot) of the present Tefillah originally con- 
tinued the first paragraph (A dot) of the Prayer. 

On the other hand, the third section which also contains no 
term of address was probably a later insertion. It proclaims the 
uniqueness of the holy and awe-inspiring Deity. “There is no 
God besides Thee." In the story of Daniel and the Dragon, the 
pagan sovereign uses the same expression to declare the greatness 
of the Lord God of Daniel. The formula which is already attested 
in the second millennium B.C. was no symbol of monotheism, but 
stressed the preéminence of the extolled deity.?! 

Among the petitions five benedictions again lack a term of ad- 
dress for the Deity. One of them (7) is isolated and will be 
dealt with presently. The other four, although disparate as to 
content, are placed together in the Tefillah as sections 10-13 
where they are sandwiched between two petitions of the group 
VH Elohenu. We may imagine that they were added, one after 
another, when the need arose. As an old prayer says, the needs 
of Israel were many.?? For instance, in 124 B.C. the Jews in 
Jerusalem offered a public prayer for their brethren in Egypt (II 
Macc. 1,6). At some date the competent authority inserted a gen- 
eral supplication for the Diaspora into the Tefillah. 


9? Cf. Enoch, 84, a prayer probably written in the third century B.C.: “Blessed 
be thou, O Lord, King, Great and Mighty and Thy Greatness, etc." A praise of 
God's might follows. Then, Enoch prays God to destroy the wicked only. “And 
hide not thy face from the prayer of Thy servant, O Lord." Again, the invocation 
of *Lord God of our forefathers" opens the Prayer of Azariah. 

** On the formula: N. is the sole god. Cf. E. Peterson, Heis Theos (1926); M. 
Smith, Journal of Biblical Literature, 74 (1952), 138. 

* Ber. 29b. The ancient rabbis, for whom the whole Amidah was composed by 
the Elders of old or by Men of the Great Assembly (Elbogen, 28), tried to find 
a Biblical support for the structure of the Prayer, quoting for instance the fact 
that the name YHWH is invoked eighteen times in Ps. 29. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck 
(above, n. 1), 4, I, 209. Modern tentatives of the same kind are no more con- 
vincing. See M. Liber, Structure and History of the Tefillah, JOR, 40 (1950), 


331-357. 
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Thus, the Tefillah now contains a petition for the return of the 
Exile. The theme was Biblical, and the Jews after the Restoration 
often played it with variations. The petition in the Amidah is 
based on Isaiah 27, 13 and 11, 12. It is remarkable that the de- 
struction of the world empires, already alluded to in Isaiah, and 
described with gusto by Ben Sira in his prayer for the ingathering 
of the Diaspora, is not mentioned in the Amidah. At the time 
when the Jews of Jerusalem daily offered sacrifices for their 
heathen overlord, it probably appeared unseemly to ask God 
directly, in a public prayer, to crush the power of the same sov- 
ereign.?? 

The next petition asking for the return of the Judges as of old 
is obscure for us.** The twelfth section is the famous Birkat ha 
minim, the malediction of sectarians.*® The next section was a 
prayer for various groups of godly men, such as the converts to 
Judaism, the enigmatic “Elders” and the no less obscure “Rem- 
nant of the Scribes.” *° 


9 Cf, e.g., Is. r1, 11; Ps. 147, 2; Jer. 30, 3; Ezech. 2o, 34, etc. Sir. 36, 1-17; II 
Macc. 1, 27. Ps. Sol. 8, 28. Cf. P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der juedischen Gemeinde 
(1934), 344-345. The mention of “liberation” in the Amidah prayer agrees with 
II Macc. 1, 27. 

“The petition, based on Is. 1, 26-27, must mean that Zion shall be redeemed 
by justice. But it is not a criticism of the administration of justice (Elbogen, 34). 
The accent is rather on the second verse: “Reign over us Thou alone.” Cf. Jos. 
Annt. 14, 3, 2, 41. 

$$ Samuel the Little merely added a malediction against the sectarians to a much 
older formula against the separatists. This birkat ha paroshim is still recognized as 
a separate blessing in T. Berak, 3, 25. Cf. S. Lieberman, Tosefta-ki-Fshutah, 
Zeraim I (1955), 54. The first words of the present Section (12) are directed against 
"apostates. Professor Boaz Cohen (Jewish Theological Seminary of America) 
kindly called my attention to the definition of a meshumed in Tos. Horyot 1, 5 (p. 
474, ed. Zuckermandel), “he who eats carrion, terepha, (cf. Moore 2, 74) detestable 
and creeping things, he who eats swine, and drinks wine offered as libation, he who 
profanes the Sabbath. . . . R. Jose b. Judah said, who wears clothes of mixed 
wool and linen, R. Simeon ben Eliezer said: who does anything (of the forbidden 
things) defiantly,” that is in defiance of the Law. Cf. also Hor. 11a. The an- 
tinomian motif is a later interpretation. Originally it was not the religio animae, 
but acta, to use Augustine’s contradistinction (de civ. Dei 6, 10) which counted. 
A much later text can still speak of men who eat terepha, carrions, creeping things, 
and become converts to eat good food as the Jews do, and to observe Jewish 
festivals. Tanhuma do Be Eliyyahu, p. 146, ed. M. Friedmann quoted in C. G. 
Montefiore, H. Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology (1960), 577. 

* On the “Elders” in the Thirteenth Benediction of Babylonian recension cf. 
Elbogen, 52; Kuhn (above, n. 9), 21. Originally this Blessing was a separate one. 
Even after the final redaction of the Amidah, the rabbis recognized the legitimacy 
of reciting it separately. T. Berak. 3, 25. Cf. Lieberman (above, n. 38), 54. He 
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Three formulae, which are still placed together (4—6), orginally 
began each with the invocation of God as “Our Father.” °! They 
also form a meaningful unit: the petition for knowledge (4) leads 
to the request for God's help in bringing about repentance (5).?? 
To know God is to acknowledge Him and the Torah. Repentance, 
as the rabbis already observed,” is the prerequisite of the prayer 
for forgiveness (6). The section 7 is an appeal to divine com- 
passion. Since it contains no term of address, it was probably a 
conclusion of the Abinu prayer. In the same way, for instance, 
in the first Song of the Three Children, the prayer for deliverance 
which follows the confession of national sins, ends the psalm.*? 

Thus, the Benedictions 4-7 form a group centered on the idea 
of sin. They enlarge upon the appeal to God's forgiveness made 
by the High Priest on the Atonement Day. The Sixth Benediction 
more or less repeats this pontifical prayer. 

The need of confession of sins in affliction and of humbling 


also shows that the mention of “the remnant of the scribes" in the same Bene- 
diction (Babyl. recension), enigmatic as it is, must also be very old. Cf. Megill. 
Taanit on the 17th of Adar. 

* On the term *Our father" in the Fifth Benediction see n. 13. Despite Is. 
63, 16, Origen (de orat. 22, 1) believed that the “boldness” of addressing God 
as Father in a prayer was lacking in the Old Testament. The great exegete was 
right as to the formal prayers in the Hebrew Bible. But he neglected the Apocrypha. 
Ben Sira (23,1) and Eleazar in III Maccab. 6, 8 in their prayers boldly appeal to 
God as Father. 

$$ Cf. II Macc. rz, 1-6. In 124 B.C. the Jews in Jerusalem prayed for their 
afflicted brethren in Egypt, that God might give them a mind to do His will 
(cf. Fifth Benediction) and enlighten them “with His Law and His statutes.” Cf. 
the mention of the Law in the Fourth Benediction. Afterwards God will listen 
to their (penitential) prayers (cf. Sixth Benediction) and be reconciled to them 
(cf. Seventh Benediction). Sir. 17, 7 ff. says that God filled men with knowledge 
of wisdom (Fourth Benediction), and gave them the Torah so that they might 
praise His holy Name and beware of wrongdoings. The right knowledge is the 
basis of the right behavior. Lucian, Navig. 24: cf. B. Gaertner, The Areopagus 
Speech, Acta Seminarii Neotest. Upsalensis 21 (1955), 91. Again, the blessing for 
knowledge is a part of a hymn which expresses confidence in forgiveness of sins 
in the sectarian “Manual of Discipline” (11, 14-15). Later, the rabbis stressed the 
connection between understanding and repentance. P. Ber. 2, p. 4d. On other, rather 
far-fetched, similarities between the Amidah and the sectarian prayers cf. M. R. 
Lehmann, Talmudic Materials, RQ I (1958), 403; S. Talmon, The Manual of 
Benedictions of the Sect., etc, RQ II (1960), 492. 

* P. Ber. 2,4 (5) p. 4d. On the selcka of the High Priest, cf. above, n. 24. 

? Commentators strangely misjudge the meaning of the Seventh Benediction, 
refer it to the restoration of national independence, and accordingly believe it is 
misplaced. Cf. Elbogen, 35; Liber (above, n. 32) 347. Yet, the phraseology of 
petition is derived from Ps. 119, 1953-1954. 
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one's self in sorrow brought about the composition of numerous 
penitential psalms in post-Biblical Israel such as, for instance, 
the Prayer of Manasseh. They were couched in general terms 
as timeless expressions of the eternal truth that to us pertains 
confusion of face and to the Lord our God belong compassion and 
forgiveness. The Abinu prayer was of this class. 

We cannot know when and why this expression of penance was 
included in the Tefillah. But before the destruction of the Temple, 
in A.D. 70, there was no reason for the Jews of Jerusalem to feel 
the burden of sin so heavily every day. On the contrary, they 
confided in expiating efficacy of the Day of Atonement. R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel still remembered that there used not to be more 
joyous days in Israel than the fifteenth of Ab and Yom Kippur. 
So long as the Temple stood, the Altar atoned for Israel. But 
afterwards Israel could only offer prayers, and the contrite 
heart.** 


IV 


Three benedictions remain unaccounted for: the Eighth, Ninth 
and Fourteenth. They form a unit as to content and frame. All 
three, and only these three petitions out of the twelve, deal with 
material needs of man. Again, only these three blessings among 
the twelve petitions invoke God as YH Elohenu, that is by the 
same name which was used in the Benedictions (Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth) taken over from the prayer formula of the sanc- 
tuary and appended to the Tefillah.* 

The same divine name is also used in the opening sentence of 
the First and the Fifteenth Benedictions. Read together, these 
five paragraphs form a single prayer. After the invocation of 
God of the patriarchs (1. Abot), people pray for health (8. Re- 

* M. Taan. 4, 8. The reference to 15th Ab is puzzling. On penance as a sub- 
stitute for atoning sacrifice cf. Moore I, 502. It is stated in Taan. 27 that reciting 
of the “order of offerings” in the synagogal service equals sacrifice and brings 
atonement. 

“” Finkelstein, 23, already grouped the Benedictions according to the terms of 
address and emphasized the importance of this criterion for the history of the 
Tefillah. On the historical meaning of variations in the use of divine names cf. 
S. Lieberman, Light on Cave Scrolls, PAAJR 20 (1951), 400. The appellation 


YHWH Elohenu is Biblical (Ex. 3, 18). I Chr. 29, 16. For the rabbinic usage 
cf. A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God I (1927), 70 f. 
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fua), a prosperous agricultural year (9. Birkat ha shanim) and 
for Jerusalem (14). The appeal (15): “Hear our voice, O Lord, 
our God" concludes the prayer. 

We have here the nucleus of the Tefillah. All other formulae 
in the Prayer as we have seen are later additions or insertions. 
On the other hand the fact that the appendix to the Tefillah, 
which now forms Sections 16-18 follows Section 15 and that the 
inserted petitions 10-13 precede Section 14, proves that the 14th 
and 15th Sections had been welded into a unit long before these 
changes were made. But the 14th Section is a part of the YH 
Elohenu prayer and the 15th Section originally concluded the 
Tefillah. Thus, the original Tefillah, and the YH Elohenu prayer 
were identical. 

As we have mentioned, the Schools of Hillel abd Shammai both 
already assumed that the First-Third and Sixteenth-Eighteenth 
Benedictions belonged to the Tefillah. The YH Elohenu prayer 
which antedates the growth of the Tefillah into such a complex 
structure accordingly must have been already recited in Hellenis- 
tic Jerusalem. At that time prayers of the same structure ** and 
of the same meaning were heard in Greek cities.** 

As soon as the polis as a living unit appears before us in the 
poem of Hesiod, her citizens pray for peace, health and food.*? 


? Parallel structures of the Eighteen Benedictions and Greek prayers were al- 
ready noted in Ed. Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913), 206. Cf. also A. Spanier, 
Die Formgeschichte des altjuedischen Gebets, MGWJ 78 (1934), 438-443, and Y. 
Baer, Yisrael ba Ammim (1955), 32-35, who rightly stressed similarity to prayers 
from Aeschylus, quoted below, n. 45. 

“Institutional religion being neglected by modern scholars who are rather in- 
terested in reflections of poets, philosophers, and so on, about religion, we still 
lack a comprehensive work dealing with state rites of the polis. Some pertinent 
material for Civic Prayer may be found in K. Keyssner, Gottesvorstellung und 
Lebensauffasung in griechischen Hymnen (1932), 146 ff. J. Rudhardt, Notions 
Fondamentales de la Pensée Religieuse . . . dans la Gréce classique (1958), 187 f. 

“Hesiod, Op. 225 ff.: Justice let the polis flourish. There is peace, neither 
famine, nor plague, the earth produces abundantly, sheep and women are fertile. 
In the prayer of the Danaids for Argos, Aeschylus (Suppl. 625 ff.) varies the same 
traditional themes. For instance, the suppliant maidens ask the gods to ward 
off both foreign war and civil strife. Again, conforming to the dramatic situation, 
they pray that the Argives may honor Zeus the guardian of strangers. But peace, 
health and fertility remain the three topics of their prayer. In Aesch., Eumen., 
916 ff. the chorus prays for Athens. The poet — naturally — again plays the same 
theme with variations: no harm to trees and fruits, increase of flock, fertility of 
earth, no untimely death for men, no civil war. The tripartite prayer is com- 
parable to, yet differs from, the traditional blessing (and malediction) formula 
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Paralleling private devotions,‘ this collective prayer now em- 
phasized “health and prosperity,” now “health and safety,” or 
“peace” of the city, of the citizens, of their children, spouses and 
property. Numerous inscriptions attest the rite.*® Theognis 
of Megara, toward the middle of the fifth century, already used 
the themes of the civic supplication playfully. “May peace and 
wealth own this city that I may make merry with my boon com- 
panions. I love not evil war." ** To quote an example chrono- 
logically nearer to the prayer YH Elohenu, the city of Magnesia 
in Asia Minor, ca. 200 B.C., at the annual sacrifice for Zeus the 
Saviour, prayed for the safety (soteria) of the city, of her coun- 
try, of the citizens and their children and wives, and of all other 
inhabitants, for peace and wealth, for fruitfulness of the land and 
of cattle. If such a prayer was heard by Heaven, the annual magis- 
trate of Hellenistic cities used to record that under their guidance 
the city had enjoyed health, peace, and prosperity.” 


which promises life and progeny or death and sterility to pious men and violators 
of an oath respectively. Cf. Hom., Od. 19, 109-114. For oaths, cf. L. Robert, 
Etudes épigraphiques (1938), 313. 

* An Athenian father prayed for the health and prosperity of his family 
(iyelay ... . Kal xrnow ayadnv) Isaeus 8,16. An eternal variant of the same time- 
less prayer is that of older men (Plut. q. conv. 3, 6, 4): dvaBadd’ dvw 7d yépas à 
kaka ’Adpodira. 

* Aristoph., Aves, 736: under the rule of the Birds men will have wealth with 
health, happiness, life, and peace. The comic poet also adds: revelry, dance, etc. The 
Civic prayer in Arist., Aves, 878, after the pattern of Athenian ritual, mentions 
“health and safety” (d:ddvar byelay cai owrnpiav). At the end of his “persians,” 
Timotheos asks Apollo to come to the city with gifts of prosperity and peace under 
the Law (eunomia.) J. M. Edmonds. Lyra Graeca 3, 324. Menander, Colax fr. 1 
Koerte (Athen. 14, 659d), the gods are asked: d:ddvac owrnpiay, tyelav, ayaba 
TONAG. 

“The usual Athenian prayer was for health and safety of the Council and the 
People. Every priest of the State cults uttered this petition during a sacrifice. Cf., 
e.g., Ch. Michel, Recueil d’inscript grecques (1900), 1490. Some variants are in- 
teresting. In 332 B.C. sacrifice and prayer were offered é@’t-yeiat kal owrnpiat of 
the Athenian people “and children and wives and of all in the country" (xal ràv 
év TH. xwpa wavtwy), Michel, ib., 106. In a decree of the third century B.C. 
(Michel, ib., 1483) health and safety are also requested "for all those who are 
well-minded toward the People" (xai rà» &XXwv» ámávrov ócow etow eÜvovs TÓL 
654c(). On another occasion, the prayer also covers “the produce of the country- 
side” (kai ray xapr@y tay év ywpa). Syll. 684. 

” Theogn., 885-886. Tutelary gods “hold” their city. Using the same verb 
(ëxov) Theognis substitutes peace and wealth for the Olympians. 

9? Syll. 589 — F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de l'Asie mineure (1955), 32. Cf. Syll. 
695 — Sokolowski, 33. 

5 Cf., e.g., I Reg. r9, 15; II Chr. 3o, 19. King and sacrifices: II Chr. 8, 12. Cf. 
I Sam. 13, 18; II Sam. 6, 13; 14:21. Ezek. 45, 17. In II Reg. 16, 15 voluntary 
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These contemporaneous parallels show that the group of bless- 
ings which invoke to "the Lord, our God" really form a single 
prayer. The Greek parallels also make clear the meaning of the 
three quoted petitions addressed to “the Lord, our God." The 
original Tefillah was the Civic Prayer for Jerusalem. Both, the 
Greeks and the Jews, asked for health and food. But while the 
Greek also prayed for peace or salvation of the city, the cove- 
nanted Jew expressed the same idea by supplicating the Deity to 
have mercy on Jerusalem. ‘He himself who has His dwelling in 
heaven, He is guardian and helper of this place smiting He de- 
stroys those who come to harm it” (II Macc. 3, 39). 


V 


The Greeks prayed for their city because she was really their 
city: “the polis of the Athenians.” The hands of Pallas Athena, 
as Solon says, from above protected Athens, and in a society with- 
out clergy, there was no intermediary between the city and her 
“magnanimous guardian.” But as long as a Davidide, the anoint- 
ed of the Lord, reigned in Jerusalem it was his right and duty to 
represent the nation before the Lord of Zion. 

The king furnished the daily regular sacrifice. Whether the 
enemy besieged Jerusalem or the people committed a ritual of- 
fense, it was the king's obligation to pray for them to «the God 
of his fathers." °* The people rather prayed for the king.” “May 
men bless themselves by him." *? 


sacrifices of "all the people of the land" are distinguished from the royal sacrifices. 
In II Chr. 29, 21 the king offers expiatory sacrifices for himself, the temple and the 
people (*Judah"). Then (v. 31) the people present voluntary offerings. Of 
course, individual men and groups, say a village, could sacrifice and pray that 
the earth yields its increase. See, e.g., Ps. 85, 12. Cf. also Ps. 67, 6; 132, 15; Is. 
30, 23; Jer. 31, 12; Jub. 12, 17. 

?* Cf. good wishes for the king in pre-exilic psalms, as, e.g., Ps. 61, 8. Cf. 28, 8; 
63, 12; 84, 9; I Sam. 2, 10. Cf. Ps. 20 prayer for king’s victory and Ps. 72 a prayer 
for the king. 

"= The same principle operated in other Oriental monarchies. See, e.g., ANET, 
396; The Hittite King or a priest on his behalf daily prayed to the gods to favor 
the ruler and his house, to grant life, health and fertility, and destroy the enemy. 
The people answered: “Let it be so.” But in Seleucid Babylon, the priest asked the 
Deity to grant mercy to the city. ANET, 331. 
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Only in the restored, kingless Jerusalem, under the Persian or 
Greek domination, could the idea take hold that the nation should 
pray for herself. 

Yet, the Civic Prayer was an anomaly even in post-exilic Jeru- 
salem. The place of Jewish worship was the Temple. As long as 
the Temple existed, the Jew of Jerusalem went to the Temple 
to pray. Supposing there were regular prayer meetings outside 
the Temple in the fourth or third century Jerusalem, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Civic Prayer, by passing the Temple should 
have been formulated for these assemblies. In fact, as R. Joshua 
b. Levi ca. A.D. 300 noted, the recitation of the Tefillah corre- 
sponded with the Tamid, the continuous sacrifice offered twice 
daily for Israel.°* The idea of introducing the obligatory recita- 
tion of the Tefillah in the evening, that is to make the prayer un- 
related to the daily sacrifices, was an unsuccessful innovation of 
R. Gamaliel after the destruction of the Temple. Yet, private 
prayer was already spoken in the third century B.C. three times 
daily.9 Accordingly we must presume that the Tefillah, or at 
least its nucleus, the Civic Prayer was originally spoken in the 
Temple in connection with the statutory sacrifices for the peo- 
ple. However, there is an intrinsic difficulty in this hypothesis. 

The sacrifice is an action which like every action exercises in- 
fluence by itself. A verbal formula can only strengthen, or if re- 
quired, direct the action." For the latter reason a prayer may be 


** Ber. 26b. Cf. M. Ber. 4, 1 and T. Ber. 3, 1 where the rule is stated that the 
morning Tefillah may be said until Midday, and the evening Telfillah in the after- 
noon because the continual burnt-offering was offered in the corresponding hours. 
The Tefillah was also recited when the additional statutory sacrifices were offered 
on Sabbaths and festal days. M. Ber. 4, 1. 

9 Elbogen, 102; Moore, 2, 220. 

* Dan. 6, 11. Cf. Judith o, 1. 

The sacrifice, as its Latin and Greek (hierourgia) names show, is “action 
within the sphere of things sacred to gods." W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of 
the Semites, ch. VI. On the sacrificial act as action, cf. A. Loisy, Essai historique 
sur le sacrifice (1920), 25 and 88. The sacrifice without prayer seems to have been 
neglected by students of religion. For the formula of surrendering an offering to a 
god in primitive worship, cf. F. Heiler, Das Gebet (4th ed. 1920), 76. Among the 
Arabs sacrifice, and every slaughtering, is accompanied by the formula of presenta- 
tion (*In the name of God") but there is no prayer, though in the piacula the wor- 
shipper identifies himself expressly to the victim. J. Chelhood, Le sacrifice chez les 
Arabes (1955), 55; 176; 201. In the Egyptian daily ritual, the priest simply pre- 
sented food and drink to the idol with the appropriate formula, as, e.g., “Take the 
whole offering." M. Alliot, Le culte d'Horus à Edfu (1949), 58. Prayers for the king 
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necessary when a sacrifice is offered on some special occasion. 
Nehemiah, having recovered the holy fire of the Solomonic Tem- 
ple, offered a sacrifice. While it was being consumed, the priests 
asked God to accept the offering on behalf of Israel, to gather the 
Diaspora and to afflict the oppressors of the holy city. But there 
is no hint in the Bible or in later sources that the statutory sacri- 
fices in the Temple of Jerusalem were accompanied by prayer. By 
means of an offering, man persuaded a deity to “ally” with him, 
as the Greek expression said.? But in the covenanted system of 
daily oblation a sacrificial prayer would be superfluous and ob- 
noxious. The priests and the lay assistance at the daily sacri- 
fices in Jerusalem only prayed to the merciful Deity for gracious 
acceptance of the offering of His people.® 

It is true that Psalms were sung at the statutory sacrifices. 
However, these Hymns were praises (Tehillot) and not supplica- 
tions (£efillot) and did not refer to the offering. For instance, 
Psalm (24) sung on Sundays just proclaimed that the earth is 
the Lord's.9! 


were inserted in this ritual of the Ptolemaic period on festivals and independently 
from the oblation (ib., 155) though a reference to the king also appears in some 
parts of the daily service. The surrendering formulae in the worship of the dead are 
similar. See, e.g., E. A. W. Budge, The Liturgy of Funeral Offerings (1909), 68: “I 
have brought it to thee, place thou it in thy mouth.” Cf. generally H. Bonnet, 
Reallexicon der aegyptischen Religionsgeschichte (1952), 548 and 551. 

7 II Macc. 1, 23. The whole episode is patterned after Elijah’s miracle on Mount 
Carmel. Here, too, a prayer is spoken before the oblation (I Reg. 19, 36) and the 
fire of the Lord consumes not only the victim but the wood, the stones of the altar 
and the water poured on the altar. For prayer during a private sin offering: Job, 
42, 8. When Is. 56, 8 calls the Temple “house of prayer,” he speaks of prayers and 
voluntary sacrifices of the aliens. 

? When Solomon offered a thousand burnt offerings at Gibeon he obviously 
formulated no petition on this occasion. For God asked him in a dream what was 
his request. On the other hand, at the dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem, God 
heard and then, in a vision, answered Solomon’s prayer. But this prayer was uttered 
not during a sacrifice but between two series of sacrifices, though before the 
Temple altar. Voluntary public or private sacrifices were necessarily accompanied 
by prayers stating the meaning of the offering. Cf., e.g., Ps. 26, 5; 27, 7; 81, 4j 
I10, 7. 

© The prayer is quoted in Targum of Song of Songs, 4, 6, p. 89, ed. R. H. 
Melamed (1921). I was referred to this remarkable text by Strack-Billerbeck 
(above, n. 1) 2, 79. The same prayer is paraphrased in Taan. 27b. The priestly 
prayer for acceptance of the sacrifice became the sixteenth section of the Tefillah. 
A rabbinic text stresses the fact that only on one occasion (Deut. 26, 13) the Jews 
supplemented the offering by a demand. Cf. S. Lieberman, Tarbith 27 (1958), p. 
I86, n. 34. 

“ M. Tamid, 7, 3. Cf. II Chr. 29, 27; II Macc. 1, 30. According to Sir. 50, 16 
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It is true again that in the last decades of the Temple the 
priests every morning celebrated a prayer service. Yet, it was 
held outside the Temple-court, and was unrelated to the sacri- 
ficial service. The priests were not prayer virtuosi but skilled 
butchers. When the eye-witnesses admiringly described the Tem- 
ple daily sacrifice, they praised the dexterity of priests in throwing 
up parts of the victim on the altar. It was the silence of the 
priests during the sacrificial operations which impressed the ob- 
server. The offering itself was self-sufficient to conciliate 
Heaven. “The blood makes atonement” (Lev. 17, 11). The daily 
sacrifices atoned daily for Israel's transgressions.?* Only 
personal sin offerings were statutorily preceded by confession of 
sins and by request for forgiveness.9? 

The High Priest, after burning incense in the Holy of Holies 
on Atonement Day, in the anteroom of the Temple building, 
prayed for a prosperous year, sometimes adding other requests, 
for instance for the Temple.9* Again, prayer was here separated 
from the sacrificial act. On the same day, he prayed for the 
Temple, the priests and Israel in the Court of Women,?' that is 
outside the Altar enclosure where sacrifices were offered.9? Tt is 
significative that at this prayer meeting he was not required to 


the Levites sang only after the libation. Songs were performed only over the pre- 
scribed public offerings. Arak. rrb. 

*? M. Tamid, 4 and 5, r. 

?' Aristeas, Epist. ad Philocr. 92 and 98. Tos. Yoma 1, 4; Sukk. soa. Cf. A. 
Buechler, Die Priester und der Kultus (1895), 70, n. 5. When Jeremiah (14, 1r) 
describes God's refusal to hear pleading for Israel he let the Deity say: “Though they 
fast, I will not listen to their cry, and though they offer up burnt-offering and meal- 
offering, I will not accept them.” Supplication is a part of a fast service. 

** Lev. 17, 11. Cf. Jub. 6, 14; 50, 11. The stones of the Altar established peace in 
Jerusalem; Johanan b. Zakkai, Mekh. Exod. 20, 21 (3, p. 290, ed. Lauterbach). S. 
Schechter, Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 226 and 300; Bonsirven, 2, 95. 

$9 Lev. 5, 5; M. Yoma, 3, 8; 4, 25 6, 2. 

** M. Yoma, 5, r. One High Priest's prayer in the Temple, cf. also Yoma, 53a; 
pal. Yoma, 5, 2, p. 42c; Taan. 24b; Lev. R. 20, 4, p. 455, ed. Margules. 

“M. Yoma, 7, 1. The High Priest spoke the confession of sin for the people 
before sending the scapegoat off to the desert (Lev. 16, 21; M. Yoma, 6, 2) but he 
did not pray when the sin-offering bullock and the sin-offering goat were sacrificed 
(Lev. 16, 27; M. Yoma, 6, 6). The rabbis only discussed whether he read Lev. 
16 after the sending away of the scapegoat. Cf. pal. Yoma, 6, 6. 

* Those who were present at the reading of the Torah (and prayer service) in 
the Court of Women could not see the sacrifice prescribed in Lev. 16, 27, because 
both actions were performed simultaneously (M. Yoma, 7, 1). 
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wear the hallowed garment necessary for his sacrificial office.® 

The king, at the time when the post-exilic Jerusalem again had 
a king, that is under the Hasmoneans and the Herodians, once 
in seven years prayed for the nation at the last day of the Feast 
of Tabernacles at the end of the Sabbatical Seven Year Cycle.” 
But these interventions of the King and of the High Priest were 
exceptional while the Civic Prayer was recited twice daily. Where 
was its place in the Temple Liturgy? 


VI 


Between 150 and 145 B.C., the High Priest Jonathan wrote to 
the Spartans that the Jews unremittingly remember them at 
festivals and “at other days” (Sabbaths and New Moons,) ‘‘at the 
sacrifices which we offer and in prayers. " In the same way 
Greek cities remembered friends and allies in their public prayers. 
For instance, during the Peloponnesian War, the Athenians prayed 
jointly for themselves and the Chians “and at libations in public 
sacrifices likewise prayed to the gods to give good things also to 
them.” ‘* There was no other regular prayer but the Tefillah 
where the Jews could have mentioned their Spartans, “as it is 
right and proper to remember brothers." *5 Jonathan, imitating 
the gentile custom, inserted a reference to the Spartans in the 
Civic Prayer, an example which illustrates the growth of the 
Tefillah. 

The Letter of Jonathan also confirms the inference that the 
Civic Prayer was integrated into the sacrificial system. Its exact 


*? Cf. M. Yoma, 7, 1, and the discussion of this rule in Yoma 68b. 

7? M. Sota, 7,8. 

™I Macc. 12, 11. Cf. the intercession prayer for the Egyptian Jews in 124 
B.C. (II Macc. 1, 6). The Greeks equally prayed for their political friends 
(Athenians and Platea: Herod. 6, 11) and for the co-religionists. W. S. Ferguson, 
The Athenian Orgeones, Harvard Theol. Rev., 37 (1944), 101. 

™ Theopomp. 115, fr. 104 Jacoby (Schol. Arist., Aves, 878). Cf. Ad. Wilhelm, 
Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Archaeol. Inst. 5 (1902), 127. Cf., e.g., Syll. 661: the 
prayer for health and safety of the citizens, etc. “and of friends and allies." 

“The prayer for the pagan overlord accompanied the special sacrifice on his 
behalf, just as, say, the Captivity in Babylon, according to Baruch, 1, 11, sent 
money to the Temple to offer a sacrifice and pray for the life of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar. These voluntary offerings should not be confused with the statu- 
tory service. Jonathan, as the wording of his letter shows (“on every occasion,” 
“unceasingly”), speaks of the regular sacrifices on festivals. 
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place is given in an earlier document, the description of the pon- 
tifical service by Ben Sira. 

After the sacrifice and libation, the priests shouted and sounded 
the trumpets. The people prostrated themselves, the Levites sang 
Psalms. The priestly blessing followed. So far, the sequence is 
normal, but between the libation and the priestly blessing the 
people *besought the Lord Most High in prayer before Him who is 
merciful.” ** A collective supplication in the Temple during the 
continuous sacrifice offered by and in behalf of the nation could be 
only a national prayer." The only continuous prayer of this kind 
was the Tefillah. The evidence of Jonathan's Letter and that of 
Ben Sira are in agreement and complementary.’® 

As a matter of fact, Ben Sira elsewhere "" and, on the other 
hand, the author of the Book of Jubilees, which is roughly con- 
temporaneous with Ecclesiasticus, allude to the Civic Prayer. 

Ben Sira composed a prayer for the ingathering of the Cap- 


"t Sir. 50, 19. The Cairo Hebrew version of Ben Sira has the verb ranan, shout, 
but in Hebrew, with reference to a prayer, it would rather mean "shout praise" 
and not supplicate. Proseuche is tefillah (so also in the Cairo version) or techinna. 
For the expression “supplicate with prayer,” cf. Dan. 9, 18 and 20. 

75 Elbogen, 73 identifies this supplication with the T'achanunim, that is the in- 
dividual petitions which follow the Amidah in the synagogual service. But Ben Sira 
speaks of a collective prayer. Further, this supplication, and also the Amidah in 
the Synagogue, preceded the priestly blessing (cf. M. Ber. 5, 4; T. Ber. 5, 6). The 
Tachanunim follow the priestly blessing. Last but not least: the Tachanunim are 
no part of the statutory liturgy. 

7? Note that Ben Sira describes the pontifical service. According to Jos. Antt. 5, 
5, 7, 236, the High Priest sacrificed on Festivals, the New Moon Days, and Sabbaths. 
But the Temple service on these days was distinguished only by additional sacri- 
fices. There is no reason to suppose, as commentators do, that Ben Sira refers to 
the Day of Atonement. 

" A Hymn inserted in the Cairo Hebrew recension of Ecclesiasticus after 52, 12, 
though modeled after Ps. 136, often agrees in wording with the Amidah and some- 
times with the prayers of the Covenanters of Qumran. Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, The 
Jewish Background of Christian Liturgy (1925), 55-57; Ch. Rabin, Qumran 
Studies (1957), 56; S. Talmon, The “Manual of Benedictions” RQ 2 (1960), 492. 
The Hymn cannot be authentic, because its author, quoting Ps. 132, 17, gives thanks 
to God “who makes a horn to sprout for the house of David.” That agrees with 
the Fifteenth Benediction in the Babylonian recension of the Amidah, that is with a 
text inserted in the Prayer at least three centuries after Ben Sira. Cf. above, n. 18. 
Again in v. 14 God is called “the King of the Kings of Kings.” In the Bible God is 
just “King.” In the Hellenistic age, he becomes “King of Kings” (e.g., Enoch 9, 
4; Jub. 8, 20; III Macc. 5, 35). But the title in the Hymn presupposes the existence 
of earthly rulers who called themselves “Kings of Kings.” The latter title was not 
used in the time of Ben Sira, but was re-introduced by the Parthian kings in the 
first century B.C. Accordingly, God is sometimes called “King of Kings of Kings,” 
in rabbinic sources. M. Abot 3, 1; and other passages quoted in Bonsirven I, 143. 
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tivity, a fact which implies incidentally that the public Tefillah 
did not touch the subject at his time. He ends his composition 
as follows: *Have mercy upon the people that is called by Thy 
name, even upon Israel . . . have mercy upon the city of Thy 
sanctuary, Jerusalem." 

It is a variation of the Fourteenth Blessing of the Amidah. In 
the latter God's mercy is also asked for Zion, “the abiding place of 
Thy Majesty.” Ben Sira again varies: he calls Jerusalem “the 
place of Thy rest” and supplicates God to “fill Zion with the 
stories of wonders” (as Ben Sira’s grandson translated the text) 
that is to prove God’s majesty by returning the Exile.” 

In Jubilees, Abraham after having eaten, blessed the Most 
High God. His prayer is tripartite: he thanks God for food and 
drink, he thanks God for health and prosperity, and he asks God’s 
mercy on the seed of his sons, the chosen nation. We have here the 
three petitions of the Civic Prayer: food, health (and prosperity ) 
and safety.®*° 


VII 


The Civic Prayer in the Temple signified a double change in the 
system of Jewish worship, based on priestly sacrifice. Public 
prayer was for the Jews only a substitute for sacrifice. The Syna- 
gogue still prays that God will speedily restore the sanctuary so 
that the sacrificial service might be celebrated again. On the other 
hand, even the private devotion in the Temple required some 
offering. “None shall appear before Me empty handed” (Ex. 34, 
20). 


75 Ben Sira concludes the description of the service in the Temple by formulat- 
ing his own prayer which repeats motifs of the Civic Prayer: gladness of heart, 
peace, and divine favor. He again adds the hope for deliverance (Sir. 50, 23). The 
Syriac version (followed by the Cairo Hebrew) adds the petition for the High Priest 
Simeon, which has been omitted by the Greek translator who worked after the 
fall of the high priestly dynasty of the Oniads. 

° Sir. 36, 13-14. The Greek version speaks of “aretelogia.” Cf. Nilsson (above, 
n. 50), 2, 216. 

9» Jub. 22, 6-9. Cf. the Athenian table song asking the goddess Athena to set 
straight the city, save it, and the citizens from sickness, sedition and untimely death 
(Athen. 15, 694c). L. Finkelstein, The Birkat ha-Mazon, JQR, NS, 19 (1929), 219 
f. has shown the structural analogy between Abraham's prayer in Jub. 22, 6-9 and 
the Grace after Meal, and has proven that the earliest text of the third blessing in 
the Grace was identical with the Tweifth Benediction of the Amidah. 
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The insertion of the Civic Prayer in the daily ritual of the 
Temple betrays the new feeling that the sacrifice alone, ex opere 
operato, does not suffice to bring about a union between God and 
His people. We should be wary of interpreting this fact anachro- 
nistically, as if it were an expression of any anti-ceremonial feeling. 
A Psalmist could say that a broken heart rather than a burnt- 
offering pleases God. Ben Sira could say that he who gives alms 
sacrifices a thank-offering, but such passages refer to private and 
voluntary sacrifices. Nobody ever doubted the meaning of the 
statutory national sacrifices as effecting reconciliation in the sys- 
tem of the covenant. But the deepened sense of sin dominated the 
religious outlook of the Jews after the Exile. A fuller apprehen- 
sion of their unworthiness led the Jews to the intensification of 
worship. The Civic Prayer supplemented the daily sacrifice be- 
cause the unfaithful nation had impaired the right relationship 
between Israel and the God of the covenant. 

It is more difficult to appreciate the historical significance of a 
second aspect of the Civic Prayer. The Temple liturgy was the 
exclusive office of the priests and Levites. The laymen were not 
even admitted near the sacrificial altar. They were mute specta- 
tors of the sacerdotal performance. At certain times, at a signal, 
they uttered the response to the Levitic hymns and to the priestly 
blessings by shouting the prescribed doxologies such as “Blessed 
be the name of the glory of His kingdom for ever." 8? 

In the late Hellenistic period representatives of the people were 
delegated to stand by at the sacrifices in the Temple. These stand- 
ing lay-posts (ma'amadot) prayed that the offerings of the Jews 
who remained at home in their towns and villages might be ac- 
cepted. Modern scholars naively and anachronistically think 
that the purpose of the institution was to assure the participation 
of laity in religious life. The rabbis knew better. They derived 
the idea of the popular representation from Num. 28, 2 where the 
"children of Israel" are commanded to make offerings. This in- 
terpretation means that the priests who officiated in the Temple 

9! Ps. 51, 18; Sir. 35, r. 

2 Cf. T. Taan, 1, 11 (12) according to the text and interpretation in S. Lieber- 
man, Tosefta-ki-Fshutah 5 (1961), 1074. 


* Cf. Moore 2, 12; M. Avi Yonah, Geografia Historit shel Eretz Israel (1951), 
63. 
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were only agents of the laity. “How can the offering of a man be 
offered and he does not stand by it?” ** 

This view is completely un-Biblical and incompatible with the 
principle of consecrated priesthood. The idea could hardly take 
hold of the Jewish mind before the introduction of the half-shekel 
poll-tax levied under the Hasmoneans to cover the costs of the 
sacrifices.’ 

Yet, the notion that the daily ritual in the Temple some way 
involves every Jew must have been widespread after the Exile. 
When the Second Temple was being built, the Elders of the Jews 
explained to the Persian administration that “our fathers had 
provoked the God of heaven.” The guilt was national: at the 
dedication of the new house of God twelve he-goats according to 
the number of the tribes of Israel were offered as expiatory vic- 
tims. Accordingly, the *remnant that has escaped" felt them- 
selves responsible for the fulfillment of the divine Law be it the 
marriage interdictions or the Temple oblations. 

But if the sense of guilt and of own unworthiness demanded an 
insistent daily prayer supplementing the continuous sacrifice, who 
could offer this prayer? The High Priest prayed at the Atone- 
ment Day only. The priests while performing the daily sacrifice 
did not voice supplications. 

But the pilgrims who came to Zion sometimes prayed for the 
holy city. ‘“Skalom be within thy ramparts, security within thy 
palaces.” Another post-exilic Psalmist, again referring to the 
walls of the holy city, rebuilt by Nehemiah, invited Jerusalem to 
praise the Lord who gave shalom and plenty of fine wheat to the 
city. The Civic Prayer standardized such feelings and made the 
petitions a continuous offering. 

Yet, the composition of the Civic Prayer for Jerusalem occasions 
surprise. Skalom was the word which for the Jew embraced the 
idea of well-being and all its aspects: peace, prosperity, health. 
But in the Civic Prayer, in the same manner as in Greek patriotic 
supplications, modes of well-being are specified: health, prosperity, 

* M. Taan, 4, 2. 

55 Cf. my observations in the Annuaire de P'Inst. de Philol. et d'Hist. Orient. 
(University of Brussels), 7 (1944), 5. 


% Ezra 5, 12 and 17. 
?' Ps. 12, 6 and 147, 14. Cf. 29, 11; 72, 7; 128, 6. 
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safety. Was the Civic Prayer for Jerusalem constructed after a 
Greek model? *? 


VIII 


The essential result of this study can be summarized as follows. 
In five sections (1,8,9,14,15) of Palestinian recension of its daily 
Prayer (Tefillah), the Synagogue has preserved the Civic Prayer 
for Jerusalem, uttered in the Temple by the people after the liba- 
tion rite of the continuous sacrifice (Tamid). The prayer was post- 
exilic, and is first attested ca. 200 B.C. It was first said on festival 
days only, but became a part of the daily sacrificial service after 
145 B.C. 

How and when the Civic Prayer of the Temple became the 
Tefillah of the Synagogue is another question which is beyond the 
scope of this paper and of the author’s competence. 


* The notion that God protects Zion was, of course, a current one (cf., e.g., Ps. 
25, 22; SI, 20; 69, 36: 130, 8.) Again men asked for prosperity for themselves or 
their children (e.g., Tob. ro, rr), and so on, but the Tefillah was a common suppli- 
cation. 


ADDENDA TO NOTES 


*I deal with the relations between prayer and blessing in a paper appearing in 
Revue Biblique, July, 1962. 

? When Jos. C. Ap. 2, 23, 196 states that at Jewish sacrifices one must first 
*pray for the general welfare" and only afterwards for himself, he alludes to this 
rule. His words attest the use of the developed Tefillah in the Herodian Temple. 

? Physis, dynamis and erga of a deity are also praised in Greek hymns. Cf., 
A.-J. Festugiére, Harvard Theological Review, 42 (1949), 226. Plato’s words, 
Leg. 9, 862 b, remind one of the phraseology of Geburot. 

** Further, cf., K. v. Fritz, Greek Prayer, Review of Religion 1o (1945), 5-39 
and E. de Places, La priére cultuelle dans la Gréce ancienne, Revue des sciences 
religieuses 33 (1959, 343—359). 

*' Cf., also Philod. de piet. 25. 

°° The conditions of sale of priesthood at Priene specify that the priest should 
offer sacrifices and utter prayers for the city of Priene. Sokolowski, 37. On the 
inscriptions recording the success of supplications cf., Ad. Wilhelm, Inschriften aus 
Tenos, Epitymbion H. Swoboda (1925), 340-344; L. Robert, Hellenica 2 (1946), 
142. 
The petition for the people and the country is added in Ps. 28. 

6 Philo, de spec. leg., 3, 23, 131 says that the High Priest daily offers prayers 
and sacrifices and asks for good things (agatha) for the whole nation so that it 
may obtain peace and good order (eunomia). Philo does not refer to the pontifical 
private sacrifice (cf., Lev. 6, 12) as E. Schuerer, Geschichte 2 (1907), 348, n. 35, 
says, but to the Priestly Blessing (Num. 6, 23) which was pronounced twice daily 
in the Temple liturgy. Cf. Elbogen, 67. Or does Philo mean the “Civic Prayer”? 
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SYMBOLISM IN THE DURA SYNAGOGUE 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 
ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


THE monumental work of Erwin R. Goodenough on Jewish Sym- 
bols opens new historical vistas.! Our knowledge of Judaism and 
its religious attitudes in the Roman Empire was derived from 
written, mainly Talmudic, sources. For the first time Goodenough 
assembles, presents and interprets an imposing array of figured 
or otherwise decorated monuments which throw an unexpected 
light on the mentality of the period known as that of the Talmud. 
Who could imagine that at Beth She’arim, a famous seat of Tal- 
mudic learning, contemporaries of R. Jehudah, the compiler of 
the Mishna, were buried in a chamber decorated by a carved 
human figure surmounted by a menorah, or in a relief sarcophagus 
showing Leda and the swan, the mythological episode which was 
regarded as extremely indecent by a contemporary Christian 
writer? ? 

Sensational as the recent finds at Beth She'arim are, the syna- 
gogue of Dura-Europos, painted in 244-45 and discovered in 
November, 1932, remains “the most revealing archaeological 
monument of ancient Judaism known to date,” as Carl H. Krael- 
ing says in his meticulous final report of the Yale Excavations.® 
The murals of the synagogue illustrate biblical history, e.g., 


Some unfamiliar abbreviations: AZ = Aboda Zara; CA = Cahiers archéolo- 
giques; JACh = Jahrbuch fuer Antike und Christentum; JWI = Journal of War- 
burg (and Courtauld) Institute; YCS = Yale Classical Studies. 

*Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period; vols. 
IX-XI: Symbolism in the Dura Synagogue (Bollingen Series XXXVII), Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1964). 

? Clem. Alex. Cohort. 4,53. For imagery in Bet She’arim cf., e.g., B. Kanael, Die 
Kunst der antiken Synagoge (1961), pp. 20-36. On the figure of a man wearing 
a menorah on his head cf. M. Smith, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
40(1958), 500. 

* The Excavations at Dura-Europus. Final Report VIII, 1(1956), the reviews of 
M. Smith (JBL 76 [1957], 324), and E. R. Goodenough (AJA 62 [1958], 240ff.). 
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*Samuel anoints David," as the Aramaic titulus names a panel. 
Accordingly, Kraeling and his predecessors interpreted the paint- 
ings with the help of biblical data and of haggadic lore. 

Goodenough wants to consider the evidence offered by the 
paintings themselves, "rather than begin by imposing verbal 
statements from some or other type of Jewish literature upon 
them" (IX, 9). But we cannot explain anything from itself, and 
we need an external standard to measure an object. For an under- 
standing of the religious ideas expressed in the decorations of the 
synagogue, Goodenough turns rather to Philo than to the Rabbis. 
As he says himself (IX, 191), his book By Light, Light, pub- 
lished in 1935, where he examines the “Mystical Gospel of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism,” is properly the first volume of his series on 
Jewish Symbols. Acording to Goodenough, the synagogue at Dura 
evidences “a desire for pagan art forms” (IX, 6), and for this 
reason reveals the hellenized Judaism ‘‘of the kind I had learned 
from Philo” (IX, 8). As to the paintings themselves, their mean- 
ing is not only evolved from the history of the themes, as is usual 
in archaeological studies, but is evaluated in the light of the psy- 
choanalytical theories of Freud and Jung. This is the revolu- 
tionary novelty of Goodenough’s approach. To the usual macro- 
scopic view of archaeologists (e.g., a ram’s head is a peculiar 
element of the imagery of Sabazios, thus a sarcophagus showing 
this head is ‘‘Dionysiac’’),* Goodenough adds the microscopic 
dimension of modern depth psychology. The image of harnessed 
felines is not simply “Dionysiac.”’ It is a symbol of tamed wild- 
ness, that is, an expression of one of the deepest conceptions of 
the religious mentality, the taming of the ferocity of the Divinity 
(IX, 60). 

Reading symbols as such, Goodenough can explain virtually 
every feature of the Synagogue in the values of universal religious 
longings: from the structural form of the building to pronged 
marks on a dress. His search for symbolical implications is justi- 
fied. In didactic art, be it of words or of figures, minutiae may 
be meaningful. Greek contemporaries of the Synagogue, regard- 


* K. Lehmann-Hartleben, E. C. Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore (1942), 
p. 22. 
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ing the statue of Milon of Croton, discussed the symbolical mean- 
ing of such details as the clenched fingers of the athlete.? 

“A given framework . . . makes intelligible a whole series of 
paintings" (IX, 87). Thus, Goodenough can offer a unified ideo- 
logical schema of the decorations of the Synagogue at Dura. These 
murals reveal to us a Judaism devoted to the Torah and to the 
Jewish religious observances, but interpreting the traditional faith 
“in a way profoundly mystical. It was cosmic Judaism of imma- 
terial reality” (X, 206). Thus, scripture was understood “in 
terms of Greek philosophy and religion” (X, 206), and the Jews 
at Dura painted the biblical scenes with “pagan invasions,” since 
they were set out “to illustrate some definite ideas from their 
understanding of the Torah and Judaism” (IX, 87). They, “did 
not understand the Torah as did the rabbis in general” (X, 206). 
The anointment of David became at Dura “the initiation of a 
neophyte into a mystery cult" (TX, 188), the Ark of the Torah 
was an expression of the nature of ultimate reality (X, 87), and 
the painting of the Well of the Wilderness “seems to present at 
once the Iranian value of the stream of hvareno,” and the waters 
given by God to Israel (X, 32). 

The reader is dazzled by the brilliance of Goodenough’s demon- 
stration. His erudition and his acumen, his dexterous handling of 
a new — and dangerous — method, and the serene single-minded- 
ness of his interpretation carry the critic off his feet. Yet, I am 
afraid that “the extremely intelligent mind which planned the 
paintings in the synagogue” (IX, 123), is that of its sagacious 
interpreter. 


II 


Goodenough's interpretation follows from some premises which 
set the whole framework of his historical thinking. First, there 
is for him the contrast between Rabbinic and “Hellenized” Juda- 
ism. But this dichotomy is an invention of German theologians 
of the nineteenth century. Their fictitious history opposed the 
legalist Jew in curls who spends his free hours in shkul, studying 

5Philostr. V. Apoll. 4,28. In palaeo-Christian and Byzantine art, Christ never 


carries a globe or wears a diadem as angels do. A. Grabar, Dumbarton Oak Papers 
6(1958), 38. 
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the Talmud, and the assimilated Jewish banker who, as the joke 
goes, orders mazzot for Yom Kippur. As S. Lieberman has proven 
from rabbinic texts and as the inscriptions and monuments of 
Beth She’arim confirm, the most orthodox Jews of Palestine were 
profoundly hellenized in the third century. Bar Kochba’s letters 
in Greek again show that the most rabid Jewish nationalists were 
no less hellenized. On the other hand, as Goodenough knows 
well and stresses again and again, Philo and the other diaspora 
Jews, were profoundly religious men of strict observance. As a 
matter of fact, owing to the nature of our information, we know 
only of religious and observant Jews in antiquity. Fourth Mac- 
cabees, written in Greek by a contemporary of Philo, expressly 
excludes the possibility of Jewish pictures of human beings. Yet, 
the Hillel family in Jerusalem used to employ a seal with a human 
figure engraved on it.” 

The contrasting impression which we receive by juxtaposing 
the pages of the Talmud and the paintings of Dura is produced 
by the difference between the media of our information. 

The rabbis were teachers of the Torah. To suppose that their 
legal and didactic tradition gives us the complete image of Jewish 
life and mentality is the same as to believe that, for instance, the 
lives of Christian ascetics, compiled by Cyril of Scythopolis, 
where the rabbis, and the Jews generally, are not mentioned, offer 
the adequate image of Byzantine Palestine. Ecclesiastical writers, 
who, quoting Exod. 20:4 and Deut. 4:16, reject pictorial repre- 
sentation of human beings, give no hint of the existence of Chris- 
tian art in their times. A century after Jesus and Peter appeared 
on the wall of Roman catacombs and in the church of Dura, 
Eusebius of Caesarea declared that such images were unheard of 
and condemnable. Should we suppose that the art of the cata- 
combs reflects the thought of some mystic Christianity, outside 
the limitation of the official church? The catacombs were painted 
since the beginning of the third century, that is at the time when 
the popes paid great attention to these cemeteries. Several popes 


$ B. Lifshitz, Aegyptus 42(1962), 240-56. 

TIV Macc. 17:7. On the date of this book see Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume 
(1945), pp. 105-12; Tos. AZ 5(6),2. 

® Eusebius’ Letter to Constantia, PG. 20,1545. On the beginnings of pictorial 
decoration of catacombs cf. Th. Klauser JACh 1(1958), 26-58; P. A. Février, CA 
11(1960), I-15. 
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were buried in Calixtus’ catacomb, not far from the paintings 
showing the raising of Lazarus and the baptism of Jesus, exactly 
as rabbinic leaders, their contemporaries, slept their eternal sleep 
in the burial caves of Beth She’arim, in the vicinity of sarcophagi 
decorated with human faces and mystery emblems. Because the 
characters of Pride and Prejudice, written in 1796, do not speak 
of the French Revolution and the Revolutionary Wars, it does not 
follow that Edmund Burke and Nelson belonged to some other, 
“Martial” species of Englishman. 

A second, equally anachronistic, premise is that of a standard 
Judaism living ‘‘under the Law.” A painting in Dura shows Moses 
rescued by the Egyptian princess. Goodenough makes her Ana- 
hita-Venus, goddess of love, because she is represented naked in 
the Nile and because she wears the necklace which appears on the 
images of Anahita (IX, 200). The last argument is invalid. First, 
we do not know who the naked female figure on the Sassanian 
vases is. She can represent, as well, dancing girls, etc. Secondly, 
goddesses wear the same jewelry as their votaries. The hair-do 
of Julia Mammaea given to the two Marys in the Dura church 
does not make these saintly women Roman Empresses.? 

On the other hand, neither Jewish nor Christian art excluded 
nudity, when it was required by the theme. Eve before the Fall 
on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, executed in 359, imitates 
*Venus Pudica," and Christ himself is naked in the scene of bap- 
tism in Calixtus! catacomb.? A beautiful silver casket of the 
fifteenth century, which I was able to admire and handle at the 
Bezalel Museum (Jerusalem), is decorated by three scenes illus- 
trating the fulfillment by a Jewish wife of her main religious 
duties: the separation of the priestly share of the dough (allah), 
the ritual bath, and the kindling of the Sabbath lights. The 
Jewess who takes the bath is represented in three-quarters view, 
standing in a basin. She is completely naked, and her sex is indi- 
cated clearly. Did the Jewish craftsman (Jeshurun Tovar) who 


?P. V. C. Baur in Dura-Europus Preliminary Report 5(1934), 274; cf. ib. 
281. Cf. A. Grabar, CA 8(1956), 9. 

70 A. Rumpf, Stilphasen der spaetantiken Kunst (1955), 14; H. Leclercq, La vie 
chrétienne primitive (1923), pl. 27. Cf. J. Natanson, Early Christian Ivories (1953), 
pl. 37. 

u Cf. M. Narkiss, in Scritti in memoria di Sally Mayer ed. U. Nahon (1956), 
where the photographs of the casket are not very clear. 
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fashioned the piece try to introduce some pagan eroticism into the 
Jewish religion and corrupt the pure faith of the blushing bride 
who received this casket as a marriage gift? 

As a matter of fact, the woman in the Dura painting is naked 
because she is in the water. We cannot expect her to wear a bath- 
ing suit. If the water does not cover her pudendum, it is because 
Moses’ basket was left “at the river’s brink (Exod. 2:3)." * 
When an observer isolates a phenomenon and studies its photo- 
graphs, he almost necessarily pays attention to some detail which 
is of importance for his purpose. But if one looks at the original 
murals in the Museum of Damascus, where the Egyptian princess 
appears as one of numerous figures on the wall, the detail is not 
striking, though I can imagine that during some sermon a wor- 
shipper may have turned his gaze to this painting. 

The Jews attracted by pagan symbols and ideas were, probably, 
as numerous in 244 as they had been in the Jerusalem of Jeremiah. 
But they did not need “to include the values of the borrowed 
symbols” in their Jewish faith (IX, 16). They would simply go 
to the temple of Mithra or of Zeus in the next block. A Roman 
who was attracted by the religion of Isis or as a ‘‘God-fearer” 
celebrated the Sabbath did not try to remodel the Temple of 
Jupiter to include Egyptian or Jewish values in his ancestral 
worship. 

Ancient religions demanded orthopraxis and not orthodoxy. 
For R. Meir, not a doctrinal disagreement separated the pious 
associations (kaberim) from the vulgus (am ha aretz), but the 
latter were those who eat common food even if it happens to 
receive impurity.? Later (ca. 700) the Rabbinites allowed inter- 
marriage with Isawites, who recognized Jesus and Mohammed as 
prophets. The same rabbis, however, abominated the very ortho- 
dox Caraites because the latter observed holidays in disagreement 
with the rabbinic calendar. The apocalyptic writers, the gnostics, 
and the cabbalists, etc., could indulge in all kinds of mental acro- 
batics as long as their religious practices were correct. In this 


1? Cf. on the other hand the images of the river Euphrates and of the source of 
Palmyra: F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europus (1926), 98. 

13 'Tos. AZ 3:9. 

1* S. Baron, History of the Jews, V (1957), 190. Cf. Z. Ankori, Karaites in By- 
zantium (1959), 292-353. 
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respect the “Rabbinic gnosis” conformed to halachic Judaism.® 
Church fathers, schoolmen and casuists could discuss the virginity 
of Mary without end, though their curiosity dealt with things 
quae etiam in femina nox operit. "The Jesuit Thomas Sanchez, 
the same whom Pascal pilloried in his Provincial Letters, asserted 
that at the miraculous conception the Virgin discharged semen 
femineum. He provoked the feigned indignation of Voltaire, but 
the Holy Inquisition remained unperturbed, and his book, printed 
in 1607, was reprinted as late as 1754." Yet the same Inquisition 
could put a “New Christian” on the stake for changing his shirt 
at the Sabbath’s eve. Victories or female heads in the synagogue 
did not need to bewilder the worshippers as long as the “Amidah” 
was said at the right time and in correct wording and fashion. 

A third anachronistic premise of Goodenough is that the sym- 
bols are enduring entities with the same values though with ever 
new rational explanations. But the male sphinx, image of the 
Pharaoh, had not the same value as the winged female sphinx of 
Oedipus. Again, the sphinx as the signet of Augustus was not that 
of Oedipus, nor of the philosophers who understood the monster 
as the personification of ignorance. Aphrodite, the wanton, 
could also be the patron saint of civic union.? Nudity is a natural 
symbol of lust. Yet, in medieval moralism and Renaissance art 
a nude woman could symbolize lofty femininity.? I do not doubt 
that psychoanalysts can adroitly bring these contradistinct or 
contradictory meanings to a common denominator. But for a 
historian it is essential whether a snake means excesses of pleas- 


** G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism (1960), p. 1o. 

**Tac. Ann. 15, 37. Chrysostomus (PG.57,43) already warns his audience not 
to be too curious about that which is to be passed over in silence. F. Suarez (1548- 
1612) quotes Thomas Aquinas in his discussion of the quaestiones of the Angelic 
Doctor. Opera (ed. 1860), XIX, 168ff. q. 10, Sect. 2. The learned schoolmen 
discussed the cooperation of the Holy Virgin with the Holy Ghost at the miraculous 
conception. The savior was conceived sine . . voluptate and absque ulla commo- 
tione membrorum of the Virgin. 

1" Th. Sanchez, de sancti matrimonii sacramento (1607), Lib. II, diss. 21, quaes- 
tio 11: adfuisse semen in Virgine . . . ut ministraret conceptioni Christi materiam. 
According to L. Koch, Jesuiten Lexicon (1934), 1588, the last reprint of Sanchez's 
work is of 1754. I used the Lyon edition of 1739. 

18 Cf. A. Dessenne, Le Sphinx (1957) ; H. U. Instinsky, Die Siegel des Kaisers 
Augustus (1962) pp. 23-30; Dio Chrys. Orat. 10,31. 

J, and L. Robert, REG 72(1959),229. 

? E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (Harper Torchbook reprint), p. 151. 
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ure, as for Philo (X, 155), or sickness, as in a Greek dream book, 
or the sun, as for Macrobius,” or is a manifestation of God, as it 
was in Dura according to Goodenough (X, 154). Yet, the indef- 
initeness of the psychoanalytical “value” of a symbol allows the 
interpreter to catch anything into the net of his theory. The shell 
for Goodenough is a metaphor of the vulva, and thus stands for 
the new life (IX, 211), fertility (IX, 218), and the female prin- 
ciple (IX, 162). The Torah shrine on Dura is decorated by the 
big painting of a shell. It was there, according to the author, “to 
mark the sanctity of the scrolls beneath it? (IX, 66). Does the 
Torah need such marking? ? Some other interpreter in Goode- 
nough's steps would be able to affirm, no less positively, that the 
shell in the synagogue indicates the female counterpart of the God 
of the Jews, represented by the holy scroll. A painting shows a 
man reading a scroll. He may be Moses. But why Moses as “the 
mystic hierophant reading the /ieros logos he graciously brought 
to the Jews” (IX, 114)? The attitude of the reader holding a scroll 
would be the same whether he reads “the secret teaching of a 
mystery” or a cook book. C. G. Jung, one of Goodenough’s psy- 
chological mentors, stresses the fact that a symbol always covers 
a complicated situation. Bread and wine may mean agricultural 
products, or products requiring special processing, or be a symbol 
of psychological achievement, or a manifestation of supernatural 
force. For Goodenough bread must refer to the “bread of 
heaven” (IX, 53) and vine expresses the hope “that Jews would 
come to salvation through the Jewish God" (IX, 81). He does not 
seem to envisage the possibility of a nonmystical meaning of sym- 
bols. According to the author (X, 120), the painter represented 
the rod of Moses as the club of Herakles. Thus, Moses appeared 
to the Jews in Dura as a man who like Herakles “united deity 
with humanity from his birth but who had to regain divine status 

2? Artemid. Oneir. 2,13; Macrob. Sat. 1,20,3. Hermes was conducting souls to 
the nether world, but he was also (as Logos) peace-maker. Cf., Parola del Pas- 
sato (1961), pp. 15-18. Add: Aeneas Gaz. Epist. 7, p. 6, ed. L. M. Positano (1950). 

? Chrysostomus, adv. Jud. 1,5 and 6,6 (PG 48,851;913), says that the Jews 
believe that the presence of the scrolls of the Torah makes the synagogue a holy 
place. 


?3 C. G. Jung, in Pagan and Christian Mysteries, ed. J. Campbell (Harper 
Torchbooks reprint), p. 128. 
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by his labors” (X, 123). Yet, in popular imagination Herakles 
was rather a symbol of a sage who governs his passions, and a pro- 
tector of people in distress and the poor.?* 

In the scene of the anointing of David, six persons stand behind 
David. Three of them raise a hand. For Goodenough (IX, 188ff.) 
this is "initiation into a mystery religion," a group of seven 
(though there are eight persons in the painting) and the three 
raised hands have mystical meaning. In fact, the six are spec- 
tators of a divine manifestation, and the raised hands, the number 
of which varies according to the fantasy or taste of the craftsman, 
are usual emblems of active witnesses of a miracle. In decipher- 
ing the language of religious symbolism, Goodenough is always 
ready to read ‘‘3” as the Trinity (Cf. X, 158). We are reminded 
of the great Origen, who in Rahab the harlot discovered a symbol 
of the Church of the Gentiles, or of Macrobius, who insisted that 
the Giants punished by the Olympians were a figure of the athe- 
ists.” Yet, we may not verbalize ‘an expression of religion which 
its exponents have left to us only in symbols” (X, 209). Thus, it 
is impossible to prove or dismiss Goodenough’s reading of the 
symbols. We may try, however, to estimate the historical prob- 
ability of the new interpretation. 

The unexpressed premises of his interpretation of iconograph- 
ical data are as follows: re-use of a design involves ideological 
borrowing; the borrowed symbol is accepted in its full and orig- 
inal value; pagan symbols could not be used by the Jews without 
affecting their religion. These suppositions which he assumes as 
self-evident, in fact, disagree with historical experience. 


* Cf., e.g., Sen. de const. sap. 2,1; Servius ad Aen. 6,395: omnes cupiditates et 
cuncta vitia terrena contempsit et domuit. On Herakles as champion of Justice cf. 
E. M. Staerman, The Crisis of the Slaveholding System in Western Provinces of 
the Roman Empire (1957), p. 141 (in Russian). But the author commits a 
“Marxist” blunder by rendering laborantibus as "toilers" in Serv. ad Aen. 8,56: 
Herculi enim mos fuit ut etiam non rogatus laborantibus subveniret. 

3 A. Grabar, Martyrium 2(1946), 133: S. Tsuji, CA 13(1962), 24. On this 
acclamatory gesture cf. R. Brilliant, Gesture and Rank in Roman Art, Memoirs of 
the Connecticut Academy 14(1963), s.v. On the symbolical value of spread fingers 
cf. M. Bulard, La religion domestique dans la colonie italienne de Délos (1926), 
pp. 38-40. 

3 Orig. Sel. in Josh. 1:3; Macrob. Sat. 1,20,8. 
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III 


As Goodenough suggests, let us examine the paintings of the 
synagogue without preconceived ideas. What we see are scenes 
illustrating the marvelous deeds of God. In Syrian and, generally, 
Oriental sanctuaries, and thus in pagan temples of Dura, the 
decoration illustrated not the deeds of the Deity but the devotion 
of the worshippers who on the walls perpetually offered gifts and 
sacrifices to the gods, whose sculptured, carved, and painted 
images expressed the lofty indifference of the great kings.” The 
synagogue and Christian chapel as well, following the example of 
Greek temples, exhibit episodes of the sacred history which binds 
men and gods together: Zeus carrying off Europa, the ancestress 
of Greek heroes; the Exodus from Egypt; the healing of the para- 
lytic, and so on. Any mystical interpretation, a transformation 
“made cosmical and mystic-metaphysical (X, 207), would be 
out of place here. Temples were no conventicles; the official cult 
was civic. The south frieze of Hecate's temple at Lagina, or the 
ceiling of Dionysos temple at Baalbek, show allied gods of 
friendly cities.^ The sole obligatory prayer of the synagogue, the 
Amidah, spoken standing, still today continues the civic prayer of 
Hellenistic Jerusalem.” 

The paintings of the synagogue contain pagan elements. But 
their acceptance does not necessarily mean a modification of the 
traditional faith. David is painted as Orpheus, the Egyptian 
princess as Anahita, her servants as nymphs, and so on. But the 
artists, painting religious or secular subjects, often imitated what- 
ever model chance brought to their knowledge and attention.?? 
This simplified their task. The palaeo-Christian art freely bor- 
rowed from the pagan repertory. The earliest extant Madonna 


271). Schlumberger, Syria 35(1958), 383. The mythological scenes are rare in 
Dura temples. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europus (1938), pp. 68-75. In the cult 
of Mithra on the traditional relief showing the killing of the cosmic bull, other 
scenes of the god’s life were sometimes added. Cf. F. Cumont, Les religions orien- 
tales (1929), pl. 12. 

? Lagina: L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (1937), p. 554; Baalbek: H. Seyrig, 
Antiq. Syriennes 5(1958), 115, n.1. 

? HTR 55(1962), 160-82. 

3 Cf., e.g, L. Foucher, Navires et Barques (1957), 7, on the figures of ships on 
mosaics in Africa. J. Bayet, Mélanges (Ecole Franc. de Rome, 74, 1962), 176ff. 
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with Child (in the Priscilla catacomb in Rome) imitates Danae 
with Perseus. The altar on which Isaac was sacrificed was some- 
times pictured as the altar of Isis. The sculptor of the Adoration 
of the Magi on a church pulpit from Salonica directly copied the 
figures of prisoners on the triumphal arch of Galerius.*! The first 
illustrators of Genesis, who in all probability were Jews, used 
representations of Prometheus’ myth as their model for the Crea- 
tion of Man. Another illuminator, in the scene of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, imitated the story of Orestes and Telephus. A Byzantine 
artist, on the other hand, to paint the birth of Moses, had recourse 
to Christian images of the nativity of Mary and of John the Bap- 
tist.?? Again, images of the Thracian cavalier god were carved 
after Greek models, and the central image of Mithra’s mystery 
religion, the killing of the cosmic bull, was a copy of Victory sacri- 
ficing a bull in Greek art.’ Medieval artists used the same com- 
position for Samson and the Lion?* The Buddhist artists bor- 
rowed the Apollonian facial type when they began to represent 
the Gautama in human form. The English illuminator of a Psal- 
ter in the early thirteenth century had to represent David playing 
to Saul. The craftsman copied the Nativity in another manu- 
script. The suffering Saul assumes the posture of the Virgin, the 
servant behind him is painted after the midwife, and David 
replaces the figure of Joseph.” Thus, I am ready to believe that 
the craftsman at Dura, to paint the temple of Aaron, imitated the 
design of a pagan temple, but I cannot accept the inference that 
this compositional borrowing indicates that at Dura, “the Aaronic 


*' J. Fink, Roemische Quartalschrift 54(1962), 110. On the ambo of Salonica 
cf. G. deJerphanion, Atti (Memorie) della Pontifica Academia Romana di Arch- 
eologia, Ser. III, 3(1932), 107. Altar of Isaac: A. M. Smith, AJA 26(1922), 165; 
J. Speyart van Woerden, Vigiliae Christianae 15(1961), 214-55. Miracles of Her- 
akles and miracles of Christ: M. Simon, Hercule et le Christianisme (1955), 116. 
Cf. S. Tsuji, CA 13(1962), 14-22: representations of the Ascension re-use the 
images of the imperial apotheosis. On Jewish models of Christian iconography cf. 
A. Grabar, CA 11(1961), 41-71; 12(1962), 115-52. 

“°K. Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination (1959), p. 133; Id., Roll und 
Codex (1947), p. 174; Id., Muenchener Jahrbuch der bildenen Kuenste (3 series) 
3-4(1953), 118. Cf. A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin (1957), p. 102. 

53 E. Will, Le Relief cultuel gréco-romain (1955), pp. 67,79,87,89,216 (Mithra). 

“W. Oakeshott, Classical Inspiration in Medieval Art (1939), pl. 128. 

3 M. Schapiro, JWI 23(1960), 180. The painting of the martyr death of S. 
Hippolytus imitated the end of mythical Hippolytus, dragged to death by frightened 
horses. Prudentius, Peristeph. 11.125. 
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worship was a sort of mystery which led to the victory of eternal 
life? (X, 9). 

As all students of the synagogue, including Goodenough (X, 
20) have recognized, at Dura we see an inferior provincial repre- 
sentation of a great Jewish tradition of biblical art. The provin- 
cial craftsman, who did such a job, did not invent the themes and 
their treatment. They used some copy-book of designs and 
repeated the borrowed motifs with varying degrees of accuracy 
and comprehension. Sometimes, they also used more than one 
model. In the same scene figures may be borrowed from originals 
created centuries apart. Such is the case, for instance, in the 
frescoes of the Villa dei Misteri at Pompeii and on some African 
mosaics.? On a Praenestine cista, made around 100 B.C., some 
figures are copied from the traditional repertoire, while others 
betray the artist's own style. The figure of Jupiter is classical; 
his chariot can be matched on Etruscan relief urns of the second 
century B.C?* The Dura synagogue exhibits contamination of 
Jewish (that is Greek) artistic tradition and of Parthian style. 
The murals of the synagogue offer the most important evidence 
as yet for Parthian art? Some scenes show the influence of 
Jewish Haggadah.*® For the episode of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
the artist uses elements from Sabazius worship (X, 153), while 
the altar is constructed on the model of the Sassanian fire altar 
(X, 156). Yet, following his preconceived mystical scheme, 
Goodenough looks for and, quite naturally, finds a religious 
rationale for all these iconographic variations. He dedicates a 
whole chapter to “Symbolism of Dress” (IX, 124-174), though 
he must recognize that the painting in the synagogue “shows a 
perplexing mixture of eastern and western dress” (IX, 155). This 
mixture goes back partly to the real life. In Palmyra, and in 


*°R. Herbig, Neue Beobachtungen am Fries der Mysterienvilla in Pompeji 
(1958), p. 58; L. Foucher, La maison de la procession dionysiaque 4 El Jem 
(1963), pp. 96-100. 

*?'L. B. Warren, AJA 68(1964), 35-42. The Iberian sculptors imitated Greek 
models, and gave their figures the hair style of the Greek kouros. P. Dixon, The 
Iberians in Spain (1940), p. IIo. 

TD). Schlumberger, Syria 37 (1960), 284. 

? With the help of Christian iconography, Goodenough is able to explain the 
presence of Sarah at the sacrifice of Isaac (IX, 73) and the scene of the beheading 
as referring to the execution of Ezekiel (X, 185). H. Stern, CA 12(1962), 106, 
thinks that this painting represents Mattathias killing the apostate Jew. 
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Greco-Buddhist art as well, Greek dress appears alongside Orien- 
tal garb.* As a matter of fact, on the same day one can meet his 
Arab acquaintance in North Aírica wearing now European and 
now traditional dress, according to his convenience. On the other 
hand, the mixture of dress styles in Dura may also result from 
the use of different models: Daniel is naked in the western art, 
but wears Oriental garb in the East. On a Coptic relief, he is 
represented as Iranian, whereas Habakkuk wears the robe of a 
Greek philosopher.*! 


IV 


Defending the use of images in the churches, Pope Gregory I 
wrote: quod legentibus est scriptura, hoc idiotis cernentibus prae- 
stat pictura . . . pro lectione pictura est. But the meaning of 
an image is incomprehensible without explanation. In the Dura 
synagogue even Moses, Elijah and Esther were labelled, and two 
inscriptions indicated that the panel represents the Exodus. As 
Philostratus says, without knowing the myth nobody can admire 
the famous painting of Timochares showing Ajax in his madness.** 
We may imagine that a Jew at Dura would have recognized Posei- 
don from his trident and Dionysius from his (Asiatic) dress.** It 
is more difficult to believe that a Jew would have identified the 
three girl servants in the scene of the finding of Moses, as “the 
three nymphs of western paganism” (IX, 202). Enumerating all 
kinds of myths (nursing of divine babies, etc.) related to these 
nymphs, Goodenough tells us that the artist of Dura, “seems to be 
telling us clearly that what Greeks hoped from divine kings or 
the mystic savior Dionysos . . . God made available to men, 


“H. Seyrig, JRS 40(1950), 3; D. Schlumberger, Proceedings of the British 
Academy 47(1961), 92. 

*O. Wulff, Altchristliche Bildwerke, I(1909), 311, f. 1638. K. Wessel, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin: Rom-Byzanz-Russland (1957), p. 73. 

“ Gregorius, Epist. XI, 10. 

* Cf., e.g., the labels in Greek (‘““Noah,” “arch,” etc.) explaining the frescoes at 
El Bagawat (Egypt). Cf. J. Schwartz, CA 13(1962), 1-11. Cf. also the explana- 
tory inscription “David and Goliath” in Dura church. 

^  Philostr. V. Apoll. 2,22. Cf. Plin.n.h. 35,28. Varro ap. Aug. Civ. Dei 6,5: they 
who know the secret doctrine can recognize the truly (cosmic) meaning of sim- 
ulacra deorum et insignia ornatusque. 

*» Clem. Alex. Coh. 4,51. 
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pre-eminently to Jews, in the person of Moses" (IX, 277). Asa 
matter of fact, consciously or not, we assimilate isolated frag- 
ments of an idea, pieces which fit into the framework of our wishes 
and expectations. In the ancient church, the metaphor of Christ's 
soldiers and host was very popular. Yet, Clement of Alexandria 
forbids weapons on seals, since the Christians are pacific.*® Let 
us suppose that some members of the Dura congregation did 
recognize Orpheus in the image of David and that they were 
learned enough in Greek letters to know something about the 
Greek singer. But how are we to believe that they allegorized the 
Psalter “to express the values of the Orphic hymns” (X, 201)? 
Which values and which hymns? What was “Orphic” in the third 
century? As the lamented Nock, in refuting a hasty conjecture of 
mine, has shown, there were no longer Orphic communities in the 
Roman Empire." Had they existed, their Orphism would not 
mean some vague mystic ideas, but abstinence from meat and 
beans and other practices. As a matter of fact, when Hellenistic 
Jews speak of Orpheus (Cf. IX, 89—104) they do not borrow 
Orphic theology, but judaize the Greek singer and find in his 
poetry allusions to Jewish monotheism and its heroes. Orpheus 
also appears on the wall of Roman catacombs. Did the Christians 
allegorize the Christian message in an Orphic sense? As Eusebius 
tells us, and as Christian monuments confirm, Orpheus to the 
Christians represented the power of Logos to tame human savag- 
ery. Christian artists borrowed the image of the Roman Pietas 
for the Orant.*® Did they understand their prayers in the meaning 
of Roman pontifical law? As we have seen, many of the Dura 
paintings go back to a repertory of designs. For instance, variants 
of the finding of Moses, of the crossing of the Red Sea, of the 
blessing of Joseph’s sons have been discovered in the Christian 
catacomb in the Via Latina of Rome.? David-Orpheus is surely 
one of these traditional images. How could the Jews of Dura, 
who found this “David” in a copy-book, evaluate the figure of 


4 A, v. Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums (4th ed., 1924), 
429; Clem. Alex. Paedag. 3,11. 

‘7A. D. Nock, HTR 33(1940), 302-16. 

^5 Eus. Pan. Const. 14. Cf. A. Grabar, CA 12(1962), 119. 

* Th. Klauser, JACh 2(1959), 115. 

5 A. Ferrua, Le Pitture della Nuova Catacomba di Via Latina (1960). 
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the ancient king in terms of Orphic mysticism. There was a group 
in Paneas in Palestine which represented some pagan miracle 
worker. In the beginning of the fourth century, Christians inter- 
preted it as the scene of the healing of the woman suffering with 
an issue of blood. They no longer knew anything about the pagan 
value of the group.?! 


V 


We are surprised to find Orpheus in the imagery of the church 
or of the synagogue. But our embarrassment is anachronistic. 
Excusing the cherubim and seraphim in Jewish worship, Tertul- 
lian stated that they were simplex ornamentum . . . longe diver- 
sas habendo causas ab idolatriae condicione, ob quam similitudo 
prohibetur . . . non in eo similitudinis causa deprehensa, ob 
quam similitudo prohibetur. 'This contradistinction between idol 
and image was essential for Christian and Jewish art.? Forbid- 
den was an image or a symbol which was sanctified and wor- 
shipped. Images were forbidden, according to the Rabbis of the 
third century, only if the sacrifice of incense had been offered to 
them at the dedication. “The thing which is treated as a god is 
forbidden but that which is not treated as a god is permitted.” 5’ 
A Madonna in a museum is no longer a sacred object.5* Aphro- 
dite in the Temple of Cnidus, but not Aphrodite in a bath, was an 
idol? In the third century, only some exceptionally saintly rab- 
bis refused to look upon images. Out of respect for one of them, 
R. Nahum (Menachem) b. Simai, the Jews at his funeral covered 

9! Eus. h.e. 7,18. 

" Tertull. adv. Marc. 2,22. For the Christian attitude cf. G. B. de Rossi, La 
Roma sotterranea 3(1877), 588, who besides Tertullian and the story of the Cor- 
onati quotes Hippolytus, Canon 16, who from a converted sculptor and painter 
demands only that he give up the making of idols. Cf. Harnack (op. cit.), p. 318, 
n. 2. On rabbinical views cf. E. E. Urbach, Israel Exploration Journal 9(1959), 
e M. AZ 3,4:4,4. Cf. AZ 51b (views of R. Akiba and R. Ishmael; pal. AZ 3,1). 


* Buddhists offer prayer and incense before the statues of the Buddha in the 
museum of Saigon. J. Lassus, Les dieux de Rome au musée Stephane Gsell (1960), 


345: 

5 M. AZ 3,4. Christians likewise asked whether they may use the bathhouse 
where sacrifices were offered to idols, or on days of pagan festivals. Augustin. 
Epp. 46 and 47. Aphrodite in a bath was not a decorative figure, but served to 
avert the evil eye from naked (and thus defenseless) bathers. L. Foucher, Bulletin 
archéologique du Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques 1954(1957), 164. 
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the images in his Palestinian city.99 In the Passio Quatuor Coron- 
atorum Christian craftsmen, with the help of Christ, carve a 
statue of Helios in his chariot, and also such symbols as shells, 
Victories, Cupids, deer and lions, but suffer martyrs! deaths for 
refusing to make an idol of Asclepius and to worship the same 
statue of Helios dedicated in a pagan temple.°’ Clement of Alex- 
andria attacks pagan art not because of its religious content but 
for its licentiousness.*® 

The attitude of Jews and Christians conformed to the views of 
the pagans themselves. When a hero of Achilles Tatius sees paint- 
ings of Herakles and Andromeda in a temple, the pictures are 
for him works of art and not of mystical revelation, though 
Andromeda is adorned as the bride of Hades. In the house of a 
courtesan, the painting of Danae encouraged a young man in his 
love plans. The images of naked women which people Roman 
mosaics from Britain to Tunisia carried no religious message but 
were frankly erotic, whether the nude be represented as Aphro- 
dite, Amphytris, or the Vergilian Dido. Clement of Alexandria 
and Achilles Tatius make it clear that lascivious paintings in bed- 
rooms served as a kind of aphrodisiac.” 

As to the panels in the synagogue of Dura, the images of pagan 
divinities appear here in the representation of pagan participants 
of the sacred history, such as the Egyptian princess and her serv- 
ants, and the Philistine idols. In the scene labelled by an Aramaic 
inscription: “Moses when he went out from Egypt and cleft the 
sea,” a male figure is painted above the gate to Egypt. It is diffi- 


Pal, AZ 2,3. Cf. bab. AZ Soa. 

5 In nomine domini nostri Christi sculpebant. . . . Fecerunt concas, victorias, 
cupidines, . . . et gentium multarum similitudinem. 'This text should now be read 
in the edition and with the commentary of H. Delehaye, Acta Sanctorum, Nov. 3 
(1910), 765. On its composition and date cf. H. Delehaye, Les passions des martyrs 
(1921), pp. 328-44; Id., Etudes sur le légendrier romain (1936), p. 64. Good- 
enough refers to the tale (IX, 22) but mistranslates it (the Christian craftsmen did 
not "cross themselves" as they worked, but invoked Christ's name to do a better 
job) and misunderstands a term. The text speaks of five philosophi who directed 
the work in mines. Goodenough makes them masters “of symbols and ceremonies,” 
who “understood meanings beyond the range of the ordinary craftsmen.” Accord- 
ingly, he imagines “such a creative religious thinker” as a designer of the decora- 
tions of the Dura synagogue. In fact, “philosopher” in the text means “engineer,” 
J. B. de Rossi, Bulletino di archeologia cristiana (ser. 3) 4(1877), 57. 

55 C]. Alex. Cohort. 4,53. Thv ákoAacíav eboéBeuav vouitovres. 

? Achill. Tat. 3,7; r1; Terent. Eunuch. 580. Dido's mosaic: JRS 36(1946), 
pl. 11; pictures in bed-chambers: Clem. Alex. Coh. 4,60,2; Achill. Tat. 4,8. 
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cult to understand how a Jew could recognize Ares in this Egyp- 
tian figure. How could he know that, according to some allego- 
rizers, Ares "brings peace to the soul" (X, 109), and why must he 
have concluded that this image of Egypt spells out the mystical 
value of Judaism, namely the victory in the struggle between man's 
material and spiritual nature (X, 108)? 

As to such elements as Victories, they were neutral. Christian 
artists, as we have mentioned carved these symbols and invoked 
Christ's name for help in their work. R. Hiyya, son of R. Abba, 
had a pitcher with the engraved image of “the Tyche of the 
Romans.” ® For Goodenough a dove is a pagan mystical sign. 
Clement of Alexandria suggests that this image is innocuous, 
together with an anchor, ship, etc., for the seal of a Christian.?! 
The scene of hunting is charged with mystical meaning for Good- 
enough (IX, 40). Nilus (ca. 400) advises his friend to decorate 
a church with biblical scenes, and not with hunting scenes. The 
latter are “childish” and would ‘make the eye of the worshipper 
roam about.” © A synagogue mural could show Victories holding 
wreaths at the corners of the Tabernacle without "the pagan 
symbols along in biblical scenes giving a clue” as to how the Jews 
interpreted Scripture (IX, 16). 

It does not mean, of course, that such motifs could not have a 
religious meaning. The value of a word or of a symbol depends 
on the context. The pomegranate in the hand of an athlete simply 
meant that he was a priest of Hera. The same fruit in the hand 
of Zeus of Mount Casius has “a mystical reason." On a painting 
in a temple of Sidon, Zeus, in the form of a bull, carried off 
Europa. To a lover beholding this mythological subject, the pic- 
ture illustrated the power of love. The same scene painted in a 
grave symbolized the hope for eternal life among the blessed.9? 

The decoration of the Dura synagogue was designed purposely. 
The panels illustrated the power of the Deity worshiped in this 
room. The ceiling with its female faces, animals, zodiacal signs, 

€ R. Hiyya: S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), p. 171. 

$ Clem. Alex. Paedag. 3,11,59; Cf. id., Coh. 4,60,2; L. Eizenhoefer, JACh 3 
(1960), 51-70. 

€? Nilus, Ep. 4,61 (PG. 79,519). 

53 Philostr. V. Apoll. 4,28; Achill. Tat. 3,61: ris 5¢ polas 6 Adyos pvorikds. Zeus 


and Europa: Ach. Tat. 1,1; S. Reinach, Repertoire de Peintures Grecques et 
Romaines (1922), 12,n0.3. 
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wreaths and fruits, and the framework of the murals served “to 
please the eye,” as the paintings spoken of by Nilus. But these 
ornaments also had two specific functions. The age was that of 
superstitious fear of evil envy. All kinds of symbols from masks 
to felines and wreaths were used to ward off the evil eye. The 
Jews were no less superstitious than their neighbors. 

But if the worshiper took the trouble to regard the decorations 
attentively, he discovered emblems, such as the vine scrolls, which 
in a sacred context, at least, expressed the common religious hope 
of the age: the hope for individual salvation. For a worshipper 
of Dionysos, these symbols spoke of the Bacchic mystery. Resur- 
rection was a part of the Jewish credo, and a Jewess did not need 
a mystical hocus-pocus to obtain eternal life. She was rursum 
victura, reditura ad lumina rursum in the "promised aeon" 
because of her “true faith, modesty, merit in marriage," and also 
amor generis . . . observantia legis.9 But on Jewish sarcophagi 
and in the synagogue the common symbols reminded the faithful 
of the promise of his faith. For many, these symbols held magical 
power. The sepulchral art established the symbols and gestures 
which could further the survival in the nether world. As every 
magic, this art was international and interconfessional. Both the 
Jews and the Christians were part of the ancient civilization. 
Herakles or Leda were for them no less real than Samson or 
Peter. In the third century, this civilization was syncretist. The 
city of Apamea in Phrygia believed in the biblical deluge, pre- 
served the remains of Noah’s ark, and on her coins reproduced a 
painting showing Noah.5? On the other hand, a neophyte, enter- 
ing the synagogue of Dura, was not bewildered. He saw murals 
depicting the miracles of the God of the Jews which were some- 


* Nilus Ep. 4,61 (PG. 79,519): mpós 49ovà» ó$0aXuG». On decorative use of 
vegetative ornament peopled with mythological and genre scenes cf. J. M. C. Toyn- 
bee, Papers of the British School at Rome 18(1950), 1-25. 

Cf. G. Ch. Picard, Religions de PAífrique antique (1954), pp. 237-43; L. 
Foucher, Hadrumentum (1964), pp. 301-05. Cf., e.g, a mosaic from Cephallenia 
(beg. 3rd cent.): a man, labeled “Envy” (phthonos) is attacked by four beasts. 
This “offer(s) example of hellish destruction of the envious men,” as the inscrip- 
tion says. G. Daux, BCH 87(1963), 637. 

Regina inscription: H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (1960), p. 334, no. 
476. 
$' Cf. Grabar (n. 25), p. 18. 
$$ A. Grabar, CA 5(1951), 9. 
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what similar to the paintings narrating the deeds of Dionysos in 
a Greek temple.®? The magic emblems of eternal life were the 
same he already knew. As Clement of Alexandria says of his 
Exhortation to the pagans, the Synagogue spoke to the Gentiles 
in their imagery."? 


VI 


After the publication of the preliminary report of the excava- 
tion of Dura, I stated that the synagogue exemplifies the religious 
rivalry of the third century.” In the age of sharp competition for 
men’s souls (and money), when in a dedication honoring Zeus 
Sarapis, who was also the invincible, Helios and world-master, the 
name of the Iranian Mithra could be substituted for that of the 
Egyptian god,” the Synagogue and the Church, striving also 
against each other,? needed the means of art to acquire new 
worshipers and to secure the fidelity of the flock. When a rustic 
temple of Dionysos pictured the majestic and saving deeds of this 
god (Dionysos and Ariadne, Dionysos and Lycurgus, etc.),'* 
Jews and Christians had to show that their prototypes of salva- 
tion were no less attractive and no less powerful. As Eusebius 
says, the former Gentiles, following “the gentile custom” wanted 
to have the images of Christ and his apostles.” It was a prospec- 
tive and magical art of religious advertising for health, happiness 
and eternal life. The same scene of the sacrifice of Isaac which 
guaranteed the fulfillment of God’s promises in future life could 
on an amulet mean: in Deo vivas." Four centuries later, a new 
religion in a similar manner, and for the same reason, imitated 
and paralleled Christian symbols. Coins showing Mohammed's 
lance answered Byzantine coins exhibiting the Cross. According 

$ Longus 4,1. In the palace of the Ethiopian king, paintings glorify the dynasty 


(Heliodorus 4,8). The bronze reliefs of the war between Alexander and Porus are 
seen at Taxila (Philostr. V. Apoll. 2,20). 

? Clem. Alex. Coh. 12,119; óe(£e cov róv Aóvyov kal TroÜ Nóyov Tà pvorhpia karà 
THY ony Sinyovmevos elkéva. 

n Syria 18(1937), 220. 

2 F, Cumont, Religions orientales (4th ed., 1929), p. 79. 

73 M. Simon, Recherches d'histoire judéo-chrétienne (1962), p. 190. 

** Longus 4,1. 

75$ Euseb. h.e.7,18. 

76 Grabar (n. 25), p. 12. 
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to Arab tradition, the great mosque of Damascus and the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem were built so that the Moslems should 
no longer be dazzled by the splendor of Christian worship.” 

The pagan cults employed the same means. Egyptian, Anato- 
lian, and Syrian gods were put into Macedonian, and, later, 
Roman uniforms. Christ appeared as Emperor in Byzantine art. 
A celestial being was flattered and his worshipers upgraded by 
this display of power. Maiore formidine et callidiore timiditate 
Caesarem observatis quam ipsum de Olympo Iovem.? At Dura, 
as early as 54, the god Aphlad was wearing the cuirass of the 
Parthian king.”® For the same reason, in the synagogue, the 
enthroned man over the tree of life and also Mordecai wear the 
dress of Iranian rulers. : 

In the third century, Rabbinic prophylactics made pagan infec- 
tion unlikely and this kind of religious propaganda innocuous for 
the Jews. In the second century, in synagogues of Galilee, Jewish 
symbols were already placed above the columns in imitation of 
the religious decoration of Baal's temples. The Rabbis could 
without scruple identify the images of Isis as that of Eve and say 
that Sarapis was Joseph. They did not fight the superstition when 
it was possible to subordinate it to the religion of the fathers. 
They did not indulge in polemics against idolatry. They were 
concerned “with the practical rites of idolatry, in so far as they 
might affect the behavior of the Jews.” ** For this reason they 
made a list of forbidden images on signets, but did not make rules 
for synagogal decoration.** There was no danger that anybody 
might worship the image of David-Orpheus or of a bull of the 
walls of the synagogue, just as nobody ever adored the heraldic 
lions (of Judah) which may decorate the Torah shrine in the most 
orthodox congregation. In a synagogue of Istanbul, I saw old 
scrolls of the Torah crowned by the Mohammedan crescent. This 


7 A. Grabar (n. 32), pp. 62,70; K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture 
(Pelican Books, 1958), p. 18. 

7? Tertull. Apol. 28; M. Rostovtzeff, YCS 5(1935), 208-10; A. Grabar, L’emper- 
eur dans l'art byzantin (1935), p. 237; E. Kantorowicz, Proceed. Amer. Philosoph. 
Soc. 105(1961), 308. 

? M. Rostovtzeff, YCS 5(1935), 209. 

8 A. Grabar, CA 11(1960), 48. 

81S, Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), pp. 136,110. Id., Greek 
in Jewish Palestine (1942), p. 103. 

83 Tos. AZ 5,5. 
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was not a sign of some mystical attraction of Islam, as a reader 
of Goodenough would be led to conclude, but an expression of 
loyalty to the Ottoman Empire. 

The art of the synagogue parallels that of the Church. In both 
faiths, as we have mentioned, the official doctrine frowned upon 
or, at least, ignored the religious art. Both monotheistic reli- 
gions freely re-used pagan art models and religious symbols. As 
Goodenough says elsewhere (JBL 81, 1962, 133), at the time of 
the catacombs “Christianity had not yet, for all its theological 
development, created an art vocabulary of its own for salvation.” 
This is a sound and traditional explanation. It is probable that 
the absence of the Crucifixion on Christian monuments before the 
middle of the sixth century, though a pagan design caricatured 
the scene as early as the second century, is to be explained by the 
lack of a dignified pagan or Jewish model for this image.** 

Had Goodenough applied the same insight to Jewish art, this 
critical review would be superfluous. But dealing with Jewish 
art, Goodenough mixes up art vocabulary and theology. Herakles 
in Christian art exemplifies “hopes of salvation in Christ” (loc. 
cit.), but Herakles’ club in Moses’ hand means that the founder 
of Judaism was regarded at Dura as Jewish Herakles (X, 121). 
Stressing that the structural form of the Dura synagogue was 
copied from the pagan temple architecture, Goodenough says that 
it is inconceivable that all imitation of pagan worship stopped at 
this point (X, 198).® He interprets a painting in the Christian 
catacomb in the Via Latina as showing the divine snake impreg- 
nating a woman (loc. cit., 127), but he does not conclude that this 
snake represented the Christian deity. However, a snake killing 
an infidel on a mural of the synagogue was for the Jews “God, or 


83 Cf. Grabar (n. 32), p. 78. 

*! Grabar (n. 25), pp. 134,256. Caricature: Leclercq (n. 10), pl. 49. 

85 Tt is true that the plan of a temple is religiously fixed and, as Tacitus says 
(H. 4,53), the gods do not allow to change it. The screen (iconostasis) which 
separates the sanctuary proper from the nave is essential for the Greek Orthodox 
service and church. But the changes which do not disturb liturgy are permissible. 
There are famous churches in the Kremlin in Moscow built around 1500 by Italian, 
that is, Roman Catholic, masters, or by Russian craftsmen who imitated the Italian 
style and, for instance, used Italian motifs to decorate the porches and windows 
of the Cathedral of Annunciation (1490). The cathedral of St. Michael, built in 
1503-09, shows shells (a symbol of particular importance in Goodenough’s system) 
in the arches above the entablature. Yet, at the same time, Moscow absolutely 
opposed the church of Rome. 
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a manifestation of him" (X, 154). In Judaism "new interpreta- 
tions of the Bible . . . must have gone with the borrowed sym- 
bols of paganism," and the Jews, in adopting the pagan symbols, 
appropriated much of the religiosity of their neighbors, “to include 
the values of the borrowed symbols” (IX, 16). Speaking of cata- 
comb art, Goodenough rightly says (loc. cit., 141) that it shows 
us a “faith more simple and more direct than the faith of the 
more involved theologians of the time.” But dealing with the 
synagogue of Dura, he reads into this popular art a system of 
mystic theology which would have pleased a cabbalistic mind. 

The existence of a great body of Christian literature limits the 
imagination of the interpreter of Christian art. Having, to his 
satisfaction, though in disagreement with history, eliminated Tal- 
mudic evidence, and having disregarded the testimony of Jewish 
inscriptions of the diaspora, Goodenough can easily let fancy run 
away with regard to Jewish art. For him religion is a psycholog- 
ical experience. Thus, the intricacies of symbolism and the hair- 
splitting of theologians agree with him. But Judaism, as all 
ancient faiths, as everyday Roman Catholicism and Greek Ortho- 
doxy, were religions of doing, and, thus, of casuistry and not of 
logomachy. Here the question was not of the value of a symbol, 
but whether an egg laid on the Sabbath is permitted or whether an 
air traveler is forbidden to eat meat on Friday. All this is alien 
to Goodenough, and like Clement of Alexandria, he opposes ‘‘phil- 
osophy" — which he finds in the art of the Dura synagogue — to 
the ‘Law’ of the Jews.*° 


VII 


Yet, in reading Goodenough’s volumes, one feels that despite 
all censure of the pedestrian critics the author is essentially right 
in his poetical vision of symbolism. With him, we are beyond the 
dry-as-dust archaeology. Every monument explained by Good- 
enough opens a window into man’s psyche. The most matter-of- 
fact historian cannot deny that, for instance, the conception of 
the Mother Earth in funerary texts and monuments agrees with 
the psychoanalytical approach of Goodenough. When graves 


** Clem. Alex. Strom. 1,5,28. 
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were surrounded by luxuriant gardens, and the dead were asking 
that flowers spring from their bones,?' we are in the presence of 
the female saving and life-giving principle which is cardinal in 
Goodenough's system of interpretation. When Jews and Chris- 
tians re-use pagan models for their own myths, is the choice purely 
compositional or does it also reflect psychological affinity of sym- 
bols? No biblical episode appears more often on the walls of the 
Roman catacombs than the story of Jonah. He is represented 
naked under the gourd. The artist who created the scene tele- 
scoped two episodes: Jonah in Nineveh and Jonah spewed by the 
sea monster. Jonah resting after his deliverance is represented 
after the model of sleeping Endymion, who, loved by Diana, 
enjoyed the eternal bliss of the other world.? Both Endymion 
and Jonah express the same idea of happy sleep after death which 
is wished so often in funerary inscriptions: shalom, in pace. 

As we have mentioned, the earliest image of the Virgin with 
the divine child compositionally follows the image of Danae and 
Perseus. On the other hand, on a palaeo-Christian monument, the 
Zeus who as a golden shower impregnates Danae has a halo and 
looks like God the Father.?! Adversaries of the new revelation 
compared the story of the Virgin Mary and the myths of Danae, 
Melanippe, Auge, and Antiope. Justin answered that in the epi- 
sode of Danae, the Devil anticipated the fulfillment of the promise 
in Isaiah (7:14): “A virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” the 
promise which is illustrated in the above-mentioned Madonna of 
the Calixtus Catacomb.?? In late medieval Mariology, Danae is 
a prototype of Maria.?? 

Leda with the swan surprises us on a Jewish sarcophagus. But 
for the gnostic Justinus, a contemporary of the burials at Beth 


JT, A. Richmond, Archaeology and After-life in Pagan and Christian Imagery 
(1950), pp. 25-27. 

85 'Th. Klauser, JACh 4(1961), 135. 

® Cf. L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, vol. 4(1955), 252. 

°C. O. Nordstrém, Byzantion 25-—27(1957), 501-8; E. Stommel, JACh 1(1958), 
112-14. J. Bayet (see note 30), pp. 176, 188. 

"©. Wulff, Die altchristliche und mittelalterliche Bildwerke, III (1923), 4, fig. 
J6672. 

?? Orig. c. Cels. 1,37; Justin. Dial. 67; 70,5. Cf. I Apol. 54,8. 

*5L. Ettlinger, Reallexikon zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, III (1954), 1030; 
F. Zoepfle, ib., 1210, quotes Defensorium inviolatae virginitatis beatae Mariae by 
Franciscus of Retz, a German Dominican (died 1427). 
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She'arim, the myths of Leda and of Danae alluded to the primeval 
union between Elohim and Eden-Israel.?* The Leda episode often 
appears on Coptic monuments. In the age of the stern Pachomius 
and the dour Schenoudi, Coptic artists represented the union of 
Leda and the swan with realism that leaves nothing to imagina- 
tion. The monks tempted by evil spirits must have been tormented 
by such visions. It is fitting that the most famous naked Aphro- 
dite, the idol of Cnidus, was kept in the house of the most pious 
eunuch Lausus, fraepositus sacri cubiculi of the most Christian 
Emperor Theodosius II (408-450). It was to Lausus that the 
most edifying collection of stories about the hermits of Egypt, the 
Historia Lausiaca, was dedicated.’ 

Celsus compared Jesus and Dionysos. Late medieval art repre- 
sented Jesus as a wine-giver in the vine-press, God the Father 
turning the screw.*® Samson’s deeds neighbor Herakles's exploits 
in the catacomb of the Via Latina. We remember Augustinus: 
Samson qui cum mirabiliter fortis esset, putatus est Hercules.’ 

Inspired by Dante, Michelangelo represented the crucified Ha- 
man on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel: un crocifisso dispettoso 
e fiero. In medieval symbolism, Mordecai indicated Christ, and 
Haman prefigured the Devil. Thus, his death on the cross was 
“the most beautiful image of the future triumph” of the Re- 
deemer.®® I open Goodenough’s interpretation of Mordecai’s 
mural at Dura: “Mordecai, by divine intervention, rides in tri- 
umph as the divine-royal Cavalier” (X, 202). 

Augustinus resented the suggestion of a priest of Attis that “the 
god wearing the felt cap” was also a Christian. But asserting the 
antiquity of his own religion, Augustinus wrote: Res ipsa, quae 
nunc religio Christiana nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, nec defe- 


* Justinus ap. Hippol. Refut. haeres. 5,26,34. On Leda in Coptic art cf. O. 
Wulff, Altchristliche Bildwerke, I (1909), 30, no. 64; f. 64; K. Wessel, Koptische 
Kunst (1963), p. 44. 

On Aphrodite of Lausus see Cedrenus, 332b. Ch. Blinkenberg, Knidia (1923), 
p. 33, disbelieves the story. 

% Orig. c. Cels. 8,41. F. Saxl, JWI 2(1939), 349. 

?' August. civ. Dei 18,19. 

?$ Dante, Purg. 17,26. Rupertus of Deutz, de victoria verbi 8,3 and 8,24 (PL 
169,1381; 1595). So far as I could ascertain from current editions, Dante’s com- 
mentators, ignorant of typology, do not understand the passage. Cf. also E. Wind, 
JWI 1(1938), 144, who, also ignorant of typology, drags in fantasies of Frazer’s 
“Scapegoat.” 
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cit ab initio generis humani, quousque Christus veniret in carnem. 
Unde vera religio, quae iam erat, coepit appellari Christiana.9? 
Goodenough's work shows that Augustinus! words express more 
than what the church father wanted to say. The perennity of 
symbols, which survive their various and passing explanations, is 
conditioned by the perennity of man's condition, who, as the 
Greeks knew, is tormented by the two grimmest tyrants: Hope 
and Fear.’ 


VIII 


To summarize this paper, I would like to retell a medieval story 
which I have read, I believe, in Cervantes. Two knights rode the 
same path but in opposite directions. They met face to face before 
a shield hanging from the tree. One knight exclaimed that the 
shield was silvery. The other answered it was golden. They 
started to fight, and killed each other without realizing that the 
shield was gold on one side and silver on the other. 

*? August. in Jn. 7:6 (PL. 35,1440) ; Retract. 1,13. 

10 Lucianus, Alex. 8; Charon 15; Demonax 20. 


Addendum. On the juxtaposition of symbolic and profane subjects in medieval 
works of art, cf. M. Schapiro, The Art Bulletin 45(1963), 351-55. 
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SUMMARY. — Starting from the question of Machiavelli, why the kigdom of Darius 
did not rehel against the Macedonian rule after Alexander’s death, the author emphasizes 
the distinction between Iran proper and the outer lran and the fact that the antt-Seleucid 
rebellions in outer Iran were organized by Hellenes. He describes the situation of the natives 
under the Seleucid rule, the importance of the northern frontier which protected Iran against 
the namads, and deals with the problems of Hellenization and Iranization with particular 
reference to Soviet excavations in outer [ran. 


We have not lived ordinary human life. We are born to become a marvel 
to posterity. Is not the Persian King—who dug through Athos, who 
bridged the Hellespont, who demanded earth and water from the Greeks, 
who dared to write in his letters that he was master of all mankind, from 
the rising to the setting sun—is not he now struggling for the last, not 
for dominion over others, but for the rescue of himself ? €?, 


Spoken in Athens, in the summer of 330, when Alexander pursued Darius 
beyond the Caspian sea, these words of Aeschines have been echoed since 
by all historians of the Hellenistic Age. It is natural and just that we are 
on the side of the Hellenes who triumphed over the East. We all are Hellenes 
spiritually, whether born in Washington or Teheran, for we all are sons of 
'" European " civilization; the real difference between the '" Europeans " and 
the rest of the world was the work of the Greeks: 


Ce sont les philosophes d’Athénes, de Milet, de Syracuse, d Alexandrie, 
qui ont rendu les habitants de l Europe actuelle superieurs aux autres hom- 
mes. St Xerxes eut vaincu a Salamine, nonus serions peut ttre encore de 
barbares @, 


{1) AESCHINES, III.132. 

(2) VOLTAIRE, Commentaire sur Esprit des Lois (1777); cf. Du Climat., XXIX, p. 408 
of KEHL’s edition. In the Dictionnaire Philosophigue s.y, Climat, Voltaire observes: “ Tout 
change dans tes corps et les esprits avec le temps. Peut-etre, un jour les Américains viendront 
enseigner les arts aux peuples de Europe”. 
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Voltaire did not and could not know that the Islamic civilization which 
—from Bukhara to Cordoba—made the Moslems superior to the Christians 
of medieval Europe, was again the work of the same Greek philosophers. 
In Iran, the Islam was strongly affected by the late Persian civilization, itself 
molded by five centuries of Hellenism (9). Islamic civilization hellenized 
those deep strata of the Orient which had eluded the Hellenic spirit in the age 
of Greek domination: that was Islam's historic role, Now Plato and Aristotle 
became the teachers of the East, and Christian Europe learned Aristotle, as 
commented by Averroes, from the Arabs. 

Some Eastern authors today condemn Alexander’s conquest; this ana- 
chronistic foolishness only shows the danger of nationalist infection, which 
may destroy backward nations (9 more than small pox. 

But there is no reason why an historian dealing with the Hellenistic pe- 
riod in the East should write as if he were a courtier of the Macedonian kings. 
Undue flattery, as the Greeks already noted ©’, has marred the works about 
Alexander. In this Symposium celebrating 2500 years of the Iranian mo- 
narchy, we should try to view Seleucid Iran not from the standpoint of the 
court at Antioch, but from that of a man in Susa: Doctusm-ex omnibus solum 
neque im alienis locis peregrinum... sed in omni civitate esse civem (9), 


Machiavelli asks: 


Per qual cagione il regno di Dario, il quale da Alessandro fu occupato, 
non si rebello da sua successori dopo la morte di Alessandro €. 


To answer this question, he distinguishes the centralized State which is 
governed per principe e per servi and the State which is ruled per un principe 
e per baroni. * EI Turco" and "il ve de Francia" exemplify for him these 
two kinds of State. It would be difficult to conquer Zo State del Turco which 
is centralized, for the enemy can not be helped by internal dissension: ma, 
vinto che sia, facilita grande e tenerlo... non resta alcuno di chi si abbia a temere, 
non avendo di aliri credito con il popolo 9. France is easier to conquer since 
the enemy may count on the help of barons, but the conquest would not be 
secure: me Zi basta spegnere el sangue del principe, perché vi rimagnono quell: 
signori che si fanno capi delle nuove alterazioni ©. Machiavelli wrongly equa- 
ted the Persian King of Kings and “#/ Turco”. But his sociological analysis 
explains the essential fact in the history of Macedonian domination over 


(3) V. G. LUEONIN, Jran v Epochu Peruych Sasanidov (1961), rightly stresses the Hel- 
lenistic character of the early Sassanian period. 

(4) W. C. MAJMBAR, Tke Age of Imperial Unity (1951), calls Alexander a predecessor 
of Tamerlane, Taxila a traitor, and writes about Sandracotta's war of liberation. 

(5s) STRABO, XI.508, 510; CICERO, Pro Archia Poeta, 10.24. 

(6) THEOPHRASTUS, af. Viiruv. de Archit., Vi, Praef. 2. 

(7) MACHIAVELLI, 4 Princife, TV. 

(8) Thid. 

(9) Jà:d. 
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Persia: the different course of events in Iran proper (Persia and Media) and 
in Outer Iran. 

After the decisive victory at Gaugamela on October r, 331, Alexander 
—proclaimed King of Asia on the battlefield —could expect the whole empire 
of Darius to recognize the new '' Lord of Asia’ without hesitation, Decisive 
victory meant the transfer of power in Asia. Thus Alexander sealed his orders 
addressed to Asia with the signet of Darius. Babylon and Susa surrendered; 
Persia an Media were subdued without difficulty. At Ecbatana Alexander 
sent home his Thessalian cavalry and Greek allies, who returned “ after ha- 
ving, with Alexander, destroyed Persian cities *’ 69 

Afterward, the revolt of Bessus changed the situation. Alexander now 
had to spend three long and bloody years reducing Outer Iran, the northern 
satrapies of Darius. This region had been semi—-mdependent under the Achae- 
menids. Except for the satrap and his entourage, there were probably no 
Persian oficials ©, and the army was recruited locally. The people obeyed 
their chieftains, and these “‘ barons’’—Bessus, Spitamenes, Oxyartes, Sisi- 
mithris etc.—refused to recognize Alexander ^?. They regarded the end of 
the Achaemonids as the beginning of their own independence. Pointing to - 
the military advantages of Bactria, Bessus called on the people to defend 
their freedom *9,  Satibarzanes was among the champions of independence: 


(10) PLUTARCH, .dJexander, 34; the inscription of Lindos quoted by W. W. TARN, A/e- 
sander the Great, 1 (1948), p. 59; CURTIUS Vl1.6.6; ANTH. PAL., Vl .344, probably a copy of 
a dedication of the Thespians in Alexander's service. 

(11) Jsforim Tadjiskogo JVaroda, ed. B. G. GAFUROV and B. A. LiTVINSKI (1963), I, 
p. 209; cf. also V, M, MASSON, Drevnezemiedelcheskaia Kultura Margiany, «MIA », no. 73 
(1959), p. 149. 

(12) Arrian calis these chieftains Aygerchoz: Neutenant-governors, ARR., IV. 1.6: the 
great rebellion against Alexander begins when he orders ouveA@etw tobe tmdpyoug tHe xcpüc 
exeiung el¢ Zagleona IV.21.1: in the mountain castle of Chorienous autég te 6 opt/vnc 
curtenstyet xa GAXor tay br&pyav ole édlyot, These tarons rule their territories, Cf. e.g. 
CURT., VIII.4.21: Alexander perveni: in regionem cut Oxyartes, satrapes nobilis, preerat. 
Their mountain castles, described by Ark,, IV.21, CURT., VII.iE.1, remind the historian 
of the castle belonging to the Tobiads in the mountains east of the Jordan—deseribed by 
Josephus and now explored by archaeologists. Cf. P. W, LAPP, « Bulletin of the Amer. 
Schools of Oriental Research », no. 165 (1962), pp. 16 ff. These leaders have their own pri- 
vate troops of clients. On Alexander’s arrival, the army of Bessus disintegrates (zz 5205 gui- 
sgue vicos dilapst, Bessum reliquerunt), but he continues the fight cu» clientium manu gui 
non mutaverant fidem. CURT., ViI.4.21. Cf. ARR, IV.21.8: the Aefafrof of Chorienus. Re- 
garding military feudalism in the Persian Empire, cf. G. CARDASCIA, Socidid Jean Boarn, 
Recueil I (2nd ed. 1958), pp. 55 £i. 

(13) Diop., XVII.74.1. Modern authors modernize: TARN, 02. cit., p. 61: Alexander 
did not understand that “‘ eastern lran was fighting the national war”. Cf. also K. J. BE- 
LOCH, «Griechische Geschichte 2, TV.1 (1925), p. 24; A. V. GUTSCHMID, Geschichie crans, 
(1888), II. Soviet authors follow this nineteenth century explanation and seriously talk about 
“ the revolt of frecdom loving peoples" and ‘“‘ the democratization of the movement " under 
Spitamenes, and so on. See e.g. the collective Jsforta Turkmenskot S.S.S.R.1. (1957), 77: 
M. M. DIAKONOV, Ocheré Istoríi Drevn. Irana (1961), 147, etc. DIODOR., XVII, as his table 


he was a satrap of Aria, who at first had surrendered his province to Ale- 
xander. Machiavelli notes: in a State governed per uno principe e per baroni, 
the conqueror would have troubles e coz quelli che fi hanno aiutato e con quelli 
che tu hai oppresso 9, 

Xerxes in one of his inscriptions speaks of a “restless land” he had 
to subdue at his accession. He alludes to Bactria, which supported the claim 
of Ariamenes, its satrap and the brother of Xerxes. On the death of Xerxes 
in 465, the Bactrians fought for Hystaspis, their satrap, brother and opponent 
of the new king, Artaxerxes I. Bessus was proclaimed king before the assem- 
bled Bactrians *9, Alexander had to make peace with Bactrian, Sogdian, 
and Arian barons by leaving them in power. The conqueror who had dis- 
dained the hand of Darius's daughter became the son-in-law of a Sogdian 
sheik €9,  Alexander's marriage to Roxana was not a union between Mace- 
donians and Persians, as Curtius and modern authors wrongly claim, but 
between a Macedonian lord and the daughter of a baron of Outer Iran. Three 
years later, at Susa, when Alexander married two royal princesses, he ordered 
Seleucus to marry a daughter of the Sogdian chieftain Spitamenes, who had 
led the war against Alexander. Antiochus I, heir of Seleucus, was born of 
this marriage, and Alexander IV, Alexander’s successor, was Roxana’s child. 

Seleucus conquered western Iran after regaining Babylonia, his satrapy 
(312): Antigonus had driven him out (315). Despite the renewed struggle 
with Antigonus in Babylonia, Seleucus, before 306, won the whole far castern 
part of Alexander's empire, from the Oxus to the Indus *?, When he tran- 
sferred the court to Antioch on the Orontes in 300, he could from this vantage 
point watch Asia Minor, Syria, and the East. Yet the new capital was far 
from the eastern frontier. 

In 292 Seleucus named his son and heir, Antiochus I, co-regent and 
vice-roy of the East. The governor-general “ over the upper satrapies ”’ was, 
then, appointed again and again by the Seleucids 69, 


of contents shows, distinguished three phases in Alexander’s war in Central Asia. Cf, K. 
TREVER, «€ Voprosy Istoriis, no. 5 (1947), p. 115. 

(14) MACHIAVELLI, of. cz. 

(15) A. T OLMSTEAD, History of the Persian Empire (1948), 231, 290; Diop., XVII.74. 
Thus Alexander had to let Mazaeus mint silver in his own name, though he had surrendered 
Babylon and reappointed its satrap. Cf. A. R. BELLINGER, Essays on the Coinage of Ale- 
zander ihe Great, «Numism. Studies», IE (1963), 60. 

(16) CURTIUS, VIII.4.23. Cf. eg. U. V. WILAMOWITZ2-MOELLENDORF, Aristoteles and 
Athens, | (1893), 370: the union with Roxana symbolized reconciliation of the ancestral feud 
between Europe and Asia. 

{17} DIOD., XIX.g2; JUST., XV.g.11; APP. S¥k., 55. DIOD., XN.47.5 writes Antioch 
was founded where the whole Seleucid Empire might be easily controlled. 

(18) The viceroy’s title was 6 énl tiv dv cutpane:v. ROBERT, VIII, 72. Cf. BEN- 
GTSON, II, pp. 78 #£.; SCHMITT, pp. 116 #. On the governor-general of the East appointed by 
Ántigonus in 315, cf. BENGTSON, I; 183. According to Malalas p. 198, Seleucus I had ap- 
pointed his nephews, Nikanor and Nikodemus, governors of the East (obviously before the 
coregency of Antiochus I). Cf. RosTovTzerr, SEAZZW, p. 476. 


The geographical, historical, and economic identity of the Iranian lands 
was recognized in the administrative organization of the Seleucid empire "9, 
The king's lieutenant generally lived in Ecbatana (Hamadan) &9, at the jun- 
ction of the roads from Antioch and Mesopotamia to Bactria and the land 
beyond and, on the other hand, to the Persian gulf. 

But the vice-roy could not be more powerful than his master. The long 
war of Antiochus II with Egypt (260-255), the dynastic ‘ War of Laodice, " 
between the heirs of Antiochus (246-241), the Egyptian intervention (245), 
the fraternal conflict between Seleucus IT and Antiochus Hierax—his viceroy 
in Asia Minor north of the Taurus (240-236, 230-228) 9^?) —naturally wea- 
kened Seleucid power in the East. The satrap of Bactria, forced to help 
Antiochus I in his war against Egypt &?, sent twenty elephants into Syria 
(273). 

In later, more dangerous, wars the court of Antioch strained ail the re- 
sources of the East to save the West. The weakening of the central admini- 
stration facilitated secession. Diodotus, satrap of Bactria, became indepen- 
dent. “The peoples of the whole Orient" followed his example 9. Since 
the desert covering almost 2/3 of the territory of the present Empire of Iran 
made communication difficult with the Farther East except through Bactria, 
the provinces bordering Afghanistan and Pakistan also became independent, 
probably under native rulers, or fell under the sway of Indian potentates. 
Inscriptions of the Indian king Asoka found near Alexandria in Arachosia 
(Kandahar) prove that he extended his power as far west as the River Hel- 
mand, and the border of the Persian desert (9, 

It is noteworthy that some eighty years after Bessus and Spitamenes, 
the separatist movement was initiated and led not by native potentates, but 
by Macedonian generals of the Seleucids and Greek colonists in Outer Iran. 
“The Hellenes in Bactria ” revolted against the court of Antioch. Diodotus 
was probably a Macedonian. Euthydemus, who wrested the kingship from 
Diodotus’ son, was a Greek colonist, whose ancestors came from Magnesia. 
The rebels had no animus against the Seleucids. Euthydemus, trying to make 
his peace with Antiochus III, through the good offices of a man from Magnesia 


(19) Cf. G. A. KOSCHELENKO, « VDI», no. 3, 63 (1963). PLIN., x.A., VI.29, rcfers to 
superiora and inferiora (regna) of Parthia. But on this passage cf. E, FIERZFELD, « Árchaeol. 
Mitteilungen aus Iran», IV (1934), 6. Cf. PLIN., z &., VI.29.116. 

(20) ROBERT, VIII, 74. PLUT,, Demetr., 38; APP., 59: the whole region beyond the 
Euphrates was ceded to Antiochus I by his father, In 245 Ptolemy III, during his conquest 
of the Seleucid provinces, entrusted provincias trans Huphraten to his general Xantippus: 
HIERON., £z Dan., H.7-9. The frontier between Media and Mesopotamia probably was at 
the Zagros range: POL., V.44. Cf, SCHMITT, pp. 53 ff. 

(21) For chronology cf. « Berytus», VIII (1944), 76 ff. 

(22) The Babylonian chronicle ap. SIDNEY SMITH, Zaóylosias Historical Texts (1924), 
1 50. 

(23) JUSTIN, XLI.4.5; STR, XI.9.2. 

(24) Darius I already talks about *‘ the lands of the east: the provinces beyond the 
Persian desert. TARN, p. XIX. On the territorial changes in this region cf. SCHMITT, 66. 


at Antiochus’ headquarters, pretended that he was not a rebel, but had killed 
the son of a rebel. 

The Greek kings in the East later claimed the Seleucid pedigree 99. 
Andragoras, satrap of Parthia, was another Seleucid general who became 
independent 69. Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax, who tried to seize the 
empire from one another, failed to punish the defectors. 

The native remained quiet. What Justinus says of Parthia applies to 
all Iran: after Alexander's death, the population of Parthia and the other 
peoples of Upper Asia followed Eumenes during the civil war between the 
Macedonians. When he was defeated, Antigonus ruled, then Seleucus Nicator, 
then Antiochus and his successors °7, The Arsacids, Scythian invaders from 
the North, led a foreign tribe (Parni) under Antiochus II into Bactria, and 
captured Parthia during the war between Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax. 
We may quote Machiavelli once more: 


Dario morto, rimesso ad Alessandro quello stato sicuro per le ragioni di 
sopra discorse... nè im quello regno nacquono aliri. tumulti che quelli che 
loro propri suscitarono 99. 


Whatever the motives—unknown to us—of Diodotus, Andragoras and 
his companions, the Greeks of Outer Iran—in the middle of the third cen- 
tury—thought they could do without future help from Antioch’s court, and 
believed they had been exploited and neglected by the central government. 
This reasoning proved just. The kings of Bactria, whose riches amazed the 
Greeks, defended the territory for two centuries, subdued part of India. But 
the Seleucids could offer no aid when nomads from the north attacked 
(c. 135). 

The independence of Bactria changed it, in modern usage, from a “ co- 
lonial " land to an “‘ Asiatic” state. The flowering of Hellenism would have 
been impossible if Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia etc. had rematmed colonial 
possessions of the Macedonian crown. The defection of Bactria pushed self- 
identification by Alexander’s former subjects a step further. The self-assertion 
of Bactria demanded the union of Greek settlers and local barons. The Greeks 
surely did not disrupt traditional relations between native tribes and their 
chiefs, and they must have established mutually profitable relations with the 
population of numerous villages. Of course, at first the colonists must have 


(25) STRABO, XI.516; POL. XI.34. On the false pedigree cf. TARN, pp. 201 and 446. 

(26) Cf. T. WOLSKI, in «Serta», G. KAZAROV, « Ephemerid, of the Bulgarian Inst. of 
Archaeology » XIV (1950), pp. 111 ff. But numismatic evidence points to an earlier date 
(c. 300) for Andragoras, who issued coins in his own name, D. SCHLUMBERGER, + L'argent 
Grec dans l'Empire Achéménide », (1953), p. 30. 

(27) JUST., XLI.4. There is no evidence for the idea that the Bactrian revolt and de- 
fection of Parthia were promoted by Iranian nationalism. J. WOJSKI has suggested this: 
« Klios, XXXVIII (1960), pp. 110 £, 

(28) MACHIAVELLI, of. cii. 


encroached on the arable and grazing land of the natives. But the Greeks 
extended irrigation. After the first shock of land confiscation, the barons, 
who, as we have seen, remained in power, must have discovered the amenities 
of Greek city life and the advantages of collaboration with the Greek force. 

We may surmise that Roxane and Apame were only the first living links 
between the Iranian aristocracy of Bactria and the colonists. The most essen- 
tial reason for the collaboration between the old and the new landlords was, 
however, the necessity to hang together or to be hanged separately. The 
nomadic invasion from the North of teeming masses of hungry pastoral peo- 
ples beyond the Amu Daria would have destroyed Greek cities and dispos- 
sessed the sheiks and their tribes. 

The Seleucids naturally tried to regain lost provinces. Seleucus II, in 
231, allied with Diodotus II of Bactria—who was alarmed when the Arsacids 
established themselves on the main road from Bactria to the West—success- 
fully campaigned against the Arsacids. Seleucus had coins decorated with 
emblems of Parthian weapons, but was forced to return home: his aunt 
Stratonice organized a rebellion in Antioch; a new war with Antiochus 
Hierax broke out ©”, 

Less than ten years later, Molon and Alexandros—two brothers who 
jointly exercised the general-governorship of the upper regions in the Seleucid 
Empire—followed the example of Diodotus of Bactria (222), on the accession 
' of Alexander IIT. Molon and Alexandros commanded troops in Media and 
Persia respectively. Molon proclamed himself kirig. 

This again was a military insurrection of Macedonian troops. It is signi- 
ficant that the advisers of Antiochus HI believed, and experience later, in 
the beginning of 220, proved them right, that the personal appearance of 
the king would be enough to restore the army's obedience. 

While Molon reigned for a limited time in the East, Antiochus III could, 
paradoxically, wage war in Syria (221), with his loyal troops, against Ptolemy 
IV. Molon himself obtained neutrality from the governors of neighboring 
satrapies; after his defeat and death, Antiochus III found he need not go to 
Persia. The Greek Molon and his Macedonian troops were supported not by 
the Persians, but by Seleucia, the Macedonian colony on the Tigris 99. 


(29) On the beginnings of the Arsacids cf. « Berytus», VIIT (1944), pp. 73 if. My learned 
iriend J. Wolski has again and again denied Arrian’s version. J. WOLSKI maintains the Ar- 
sacids had begun their revolt in Bactria under Antiochus: cf. « Berytus», XII (1956), pp. 35 
ff; «Historia», VIII (1959), pp. 223 ff; XI (1962), pp. 138 ff. We might follow the com- 
mon source of Justin-5trabo and say the Arsacids originated during the war between Sele- 
ucus [I and Antiochus Hierax: 239-232. But the Arsacids dated their regnal years from 247. 
The beginning of a dynasty can be antedated. The Sasanias did this. While the importance 
of the humble start is exaggerated, the start must be there. Hence the Arsacid official reckon- 
ing confirms Airian's chronology. It js not a late invention. (J. WOLSKI assumes this). 
STRABO, XI.515, cites Arrian’s chronology as a variant of the tradition (some say that Arsaces 
was a Bactrian); APPIAN, Syr., 65, uses Arrian's chronology. 

(30) STR, XI.8.8; Just., XL1.4; NEWELL, 202. 


In 212 Antiochus III began reconquest of the Upper Satrapies ©. Xerxes 
of Armenia recognized the Seleucid suzerainty. When Xerxes died, Antiochus 
annexed the country and divided it between two native governors 8. In 
209, following the great road from Ecbatama, through the Caspian gates, 
Antiochus ITI reached Hecatompylae. The Parthian king fled, but then ack- 
nowledged the supremacy of the Seleucid monarch. The successful war with 
Euthydemus of Bactria lasted two years. It ended with a pact, whose terms 
are unknown. Antiochus Ili conceded the royal title and, probably, indepen- 
dence to Euthydemus. But the authorization itself established the preem- 
inence of Antiochus III. This was shown by the delivery of Bactrian war 
elephants to the conqueror. 

Antiochus III then crossed Hindu-Kush, received elephants and tribute 
from^an Indian prince, and returned to Mesopotamia through the southern 
provinces of Iran and the Persian gulf (205-4). Ás Polybius writes 99, Antio- 
chus HII made governors of upper satrapies, dynasts, and cities subject again 
to the Seleucid court. He punished Molon and Achaeos in Asia Minor as 
rebels, but arranged terms with those vanquished in Outer Iran. He ignored 
the ministers advising him to depose Xerxes of Armenia. Thus he created 
an outer pacified sphere of independent but friendly principalities. Before 
him the Achaemenids and later the Caesars created and tolerated semi-inde- 
pendent buffer states beyond the imperial frontier 99. 

Events in the West again upset the balance in the East. The defeat of 
Antiochus III in the Roman war (189) ended Seleucid control of Outer Iran. 
Yet Antiochus [V, son of Antiochus III, became “ stronger than any other 
king ” of that time ©, and tried to regain the Farther East in 165. Antiochus 
IV—like his father in 212—reestablished suzerainty over Armenia ™, went 
down to Mesopotamia, Persia and, perhaps, the persian gulf, to reestablish 


(31) On Molon cf. SCHMITT, 116 ff; E. WILL, «REG», LXXV (1962), 72 ff., who 
(p. 104) rightly emphasizes the revolt was not caused by nationalism. 

(32) M, HOLLEAUX, ¿CAH +, VIII (1930), pp. 140 ff; SCHMITT, pp. 62 ff., 85 f. 

(33) Artaxias became independent after the defcat of Antiochus III in the Roman war 
(189). On the coinage of Armenia cf, H. SEYRIG, « Rev. Numism.» (1955), 111 ft. and 126 
n. 46. Armenia was part of the Seleucid Empire (STR,, XI.531; AP»., Syr., 55). Therefore, 
Arsarnes, who supported Antiochus Hierax against Seleucus (POLYAEN,, EV. 17), paid trit ute, 
to the Seleucid overlord (PoL., VIII.23). 

(34) POL., X1l.34. Concerning the frontier between Parthia and Media, cf. SCHMITT, 
51; the frontier between the territory of Antiochus and Bactria was probably established on 
the river Arius (Tejen). 

(35) PoL., Vill.25; E. R. BEVAN, «The House of Seleucus», II (1902), p. 15; BENG- 
TSON, lI, p. 61. 

(36) DioD., XXXI.17a. Tarn bellieves (of. ciZ., p. 213) Eucratides of Bactria was 
the general of Antiochus: the one who took Eastern Iran from Antiochus in 166, That hypo- 
thesis is not supported by evidence. Cf. e.g.: S. P. TOLSTOV, Drevni Chores (1948), p. 239; 
N. K. NARAIN, Thè indo-Greeks (1957), pp. 54 ff. Euthydemus may have been satrap of 
Sogdiana: V.M. Masson, «VDI», no, 2 {1955}, p. 42. As for the thanksgiving feast of 
Antiochus at Babylon in 166, we must not forget that the relevant inscription is incomplete. 


the royal presence in these countries 9?, Antiochus IV then marched on the 
main road to Ecbatana, the military centre in the north, probably to chal- 
lenge the Arsacids of Parthia, who had captured the northern part of Media. 
He died at Gabai (Isfahan) 69. 

Afterward the struggle between two branches of the Seleucid house (De- 
metrius I, brother of Antiochus, and Antiochus V, the son of Antiochus) enab- 
led Timarchus, satrap of Media and vice-roy of the East, to seize the crown &”. 
He was recognized by the Roman Senate. Artaxias of Armenia was allied 
with him. Demetrius I] subdued him. 

The conttnuous power struggle in the West allowed Mithridates I of 
Parthia to conquer Media, then Mesopotamia (141). The Parthian extended 
his sway '' from the mountains of Caucasus to the river Euphrates ” “4, The 
Seleucids twice tried to regain these provinces. But the disintegration of the 
central government made them dependent on the cities, in Syria as well as 
in Mesopotamia and Iran (*?. 

The campaigns of Demetrius II (140) and Antiochus VII (130-29) con- 
firm Machiavelli’s maxim. ‘ The Macedonians and Greeks " begged Deme- 
trius If to liberate them. For they were used to the Macedonian lordship 
but indignant at the arrogance of the new masters. Demetrius II was helped 
by '* the peoples of the Orient ", contingents from Persia, Elymais, Bactria. 
He defeated the Parthians '" in a thousand battles", yet by some trick fell 
into the hands of the Parthians; they paraded through the cities which had 
defected from Mithridates and made their attachment to him ridiculous (7? 

Ten years later Antiochus VII was helped by the defection of Oriental 
kings who reviled Parthian arrogance, and by the Greek cities. Seleucus on 
the Tigris put to death the Parthian satrap. The Parthian Empire disint- 
egrated. 


Cf. « OGIS », 253 = E. GABBA, Jscrizione... per lo. Studio delia Bibbia (1958), 7; J. and L. Ro- 
BERT no. 321 (1962). 

(37) DIOD., XXX1.17 a; APP., Syv., 45; PLIN., #.4., V1.047. It is most doubtful that 
Antiochus IV was Antiochus guintus regum who restored Charax (PLIN., 2. 4., VI.138). 
Antiochus I] would be the “ fifth’? Macedonian King in Persia. On the history of Charax, 
cf. G. LE RIDDER, «Syria», XXXVI (1959), pp. 229 f. 

(38) POL., XXXI.I].3; PORPH., 260 fr. 56 Jacoby: Antiochus died at Tabai. Modern 
scholars change the name to Gabai (now Isfahan), Cf. STRABO, XVI.728. Cf. Ed. MEYER, 
Ursprung und Anfaenge des Christentums, I1 n. 5 (1921), 220; H. BENGTSON, Grtechische Ges- 
chichie (2nd. ed. 1961), 424; M. HOLLEAUX, Atudes, III (1942), 272. Gabai or Tabai was 
on the road from Persepolis to Ecbatana (CURT., V.13.2), and Antiochus died on his way 
to the same military centre (II Macc. 9,3). On the Parthian conquest of northern Media, 
cf. FusT., XLI.5.9. 

(39) Timarchus minted at Ecbatana: A. R. BELLINGER, Americ. Numism. Soc. Museum 
Notes, I (1945), pp. 37 ff. On coins of Demetrius I minted at Ecbatana, cf, G. K, JENKINS, 
Numtism. Chronicle, VI, Series X1 (1951), pp. 1 ff. 

(40) FUST., XLI.6.8. 

(41) For Syria cf. H, SEYRIG, Notes on Syrian Coins, « NNM », 119 (1950), pp. 17 ff. 

(42) Jos, A., XIII,185; Just., XXXVI.1, 35-5. Cf. JUST., XXVII. 1.1: cities for Pto- 
lemy II, against Laodice. 
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Antiochus VII regained Mesopotamia and Persia. He demanded the 
evacuation of all territories outside Parthia proper and the payment of tribute. 
He fell in battle with the Parthians 4, It was easy to conquer, hard to 
maintain the results of victory. 

We recounted these somewhat tedious political events so that we might 
prove that Iran remained loyal or, at least, obedient to the Seleucids, from 
the time of Seleucus I until the Parthian conquest *9, The house of Seleucus 
was threatened by insubordination of its own generals in Iran, not by native 
revolts. From c. 215 on, however, the Ptolemies faced chronic rebellion by 
Egyptians. Native pharaohs opposed the Macedonian pharaoh; sometimes 
all Upper Egypt escaped the rule of the Alexandrian court. We must assume 
the viewpoint of a man in Susa or Ecbatana, if we are to understand this 
difference between Egypt and Iran. 

The Macedonian conquest deprived Iran of the royal presence, The 
court no longer spent the summer months in Ecbatana, and winter in Susa “2, 
The Achaemenids no longer had Ten Thousand “ Immortals *. The Macedo- 
nians dispossessed the upper crust of Iranian society. The satraps, high offi- 
cials, generals were now mostly Greeks. The big landholdings of many Persian 
grandees—the land. held by the satrap Arsham in Egypt c. 400, for example— 
went to the Macedonian favorites of the new masters (*9, 

But these changes disturbed only some individuals. The Seleucids did 
not disqualify or degrade the natives as such. Antiochus I was a son of a 
Bactrian lady, and his descendants intermarried again and again with the 
Iranian potentates. Antiochus Hierax married a daughter of the Bithynian 
king, his two sisters the kings of Cappadocia and of Pont; his nieces, two dau- 
.ghters of Seleucus I], married a certain Mithridates, and Xerxes of Armenia. 
Antiochus IIT, nephew of Antiochus Hierax, married a cousin, daughter of 
Mithridates II of Pontus. A daughter of Antiochus II] married Demetrius I 
of Bactria, another became the wife of Ariarthes of Cappadocia, and so on. 
Hellenized Iranians became Selecuid generals and governors 7), 


(43) Jos. A., XIII.251; Jusr., XXXVIII.:o; DIOD, XXXIV, 17-19; ApPP., Syr. 

(44) This general statement does not preclude temporary, local clashes. A governor 
of Mesene (Numenium ab Antiocho rege Mesenae praepositum), we are told, won two battles 
on the same day against “ the Persians’: on sea, in a cavalry attack (PLIN., 2. #., VI.1§2). 
Oborzos, who may be the Persepolis dynast, had 3000 dv8peq töv Év «f| llepolÓt xovoíxàv 
murdered: he considered them dangerous. He had military authority over the settlers, could 
summon them to arms, and therefore could fulfil his plan. The story (POLYAEN., VII.40) 
reveals this. POLYAEN. (VII.39) writes about a revolt of a Persian regiment and suppression 
of the. revolt by Macedonian and Thracian regiments. This probably occurred during the 
power struggle between Seleucus I and Antigonus. 

(45) The palace at Ecbatana was used as the headquarters of Media’s satrap: STRABO, 
X1.524, There was a royal adh at Susa: «SEG», VII.4. 

(46) On Arsham cf. G. R. DRIVER, Aramaic Documents (1957). Cf. e.g. XEN., Anab., 
1.4.9; G. CARDACIA, Les Archives des Murasvu (1951), p. 7. On the confiscation of land 
cf. PLUT., Zwwen., 8. 

(47) Cf. M. LAUNEY, Recherches sur les Armées Hellénistigues (1949), pp. 546 fi. 


In Jerusalem, the Seleucids spoke of the '' Deity ". In Babylonia the 
rare priests who still could write cuneiforms revived royal titles two mille- 
niums old to describe che might of Antiochus I " the Macedonian "", “ the 
care-taker " of Babylon's cathedrals 69, Antiochus, who founded the temple 
of the Babylonian god Nebo (268), was probably represented in Persia as a 
devotee of Ahura-Mazda (9. If someone wished to worship Sarapis, the 
god of Alexandria, he was welcomed too ©. 

Greek was the language of the court and administration. Aramaic, impe- 
rial language of the Achaemenids, was sti]l used for written communication 
throughout Iran: from Susa to the Caspian sea, from Armenia and Georgia 
to Kandahar ©, 

By necessity or choice the Achaemenids tolerated the religions, idiosyn- 
crasies of those conquered. But the Achaemenids were fiercely Persian. The 
Seleucids were “ Macedonians ” ©”, and the Greeks might call their realm 
'" Macedonian ", but since they had no political connection with the old coun- 
try, their rule was supernational. It was an agglutinated empire, held together 
by the king, his court, his army and the financial bureaucracy—something 
like the Hapsburg monarchy without Roman Catholicism. It is hard to ima- 
gine a Seleucid speaking in the vein of Darius: ‘‘ Ahuramazda... made Darius 
king... I am Darius... a Persian, an Aryan”. Under the Seleucids, a Carian 
could be a vezir and Aetolian commander of the royal army. There was noth- 
ing like the seven princely houses of the Persian, whose heads were peers 
of the Shah. 

The court in remote Antioch did not, and could not, try to make those 
subdued change their way of life, even had some reformer wanted this. A 
multinational empire which extended from the Phoenician coast to the Indian 
Ocean could not be transformed: a royal order published in Phrygia on May 6, 
193 reached Persia fifty days later ©». As Edmund Burke warned the British 
Parliament concerning the American revolution, distance must weaken author- 
ity: “ This is the immutable condition, the eternal law of extensive and det- 
ached empire ". Not infected by the Christian zeal which later became the 
liberal itch, the Seleucids did not try to convert anybody—either to the true 
religion or good plumbing. They left people as dirty and blissful as they had 
benn before the Macedonian conquest. “A wise and salutary neglect’, to 
quote Burke again, maintained peace within the Seleucid Empire. 

Moreover the economy changed slowly. In the Orient the Greeks prom- 


(48) J. PRITCHARD, Ancien? Near Eastern Texts (1950), 317. Cf. J. OELSNER, «Zeitschr. 
fuer Assyrologies, LVI (1964), pp. 262-74. 

(49) On monuments of fire worship in Seleucid Iran, cf. A. GODARD, L'Art de liran 
(1962), p. 172; GHIRSHMAN, 33. 

(50) ROBERT, XI-XII (1960), p. 8. 

(s1) C£. W, B. HENNING, Mitteliranish, « Handbuch der Orientalistik » ed. B. Spuler 
1.4.1 (1958), pp. 22-37. E. BENVENISTE, «J. Asiat.», 1904, t41. 

(52) Cu, EpsON, « jr. Cl. Phil.», LIII (1958), pp. 153-170. 

(53) ROBERT, VII, p. 7. Cf. A. AYMARD, «REA», LE (1949), p. 340. 
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oted a money economy. But in the eastern part of the Seleucid Empire, 
coins became part of evéryday life only centuries later. The tetradrachmas 
of the rich predominate in the finds of the third century in Turkestan; drach- 
mas became common under the Parthians, but bronze handled in the ba- 
zaars by poor men circulated freely only in the IIM centuries A.D. ©, From 
c. IOO B.C. barbarian potentates beyond the Oxus, and the focal rulers, had 
to have their own coins: this was an inheritance of the Greek age. 

The long, narrow Nile valley, much easier to control, was the object of 
Ptolemaic experiments. To increase their means of action quickly and enrich 
their treasury, the Ptolemies, like Mohammed Aly two millenia later, decided 
to reform the structure of the traditional society in Egypt 69. Yet, as Plato 
knew, every change invites revolution. Polybius tells us that in the war aganst 
Antiochus III, Ptolemy III formed a native phalanx. The Egyptians took 
credit for the victory at Raphia (217), no longer obeyed orders, and sought 
their own leaders: they could defend themselves 6599, 

The Seieucid phalanx was recruited from Macedonians in the Seleucid 
Empire. When Antiochus III formed a second phalanx of ten thousand men 
in 217, he did not organize it as a native corps, as Ptolemy IV did, but enlisted 
men “selected from the whole realm ". The natives served as light infantry 
and horse, as archers, etc. The cavalry was the main force of the Iranian rul- 
ers, the Achaemenids, Arsacids, the Sassanids, the Greek dynasties of Bactria: 
Euthydemus brought 10,000 horsemen against Antiochus III. The Seleucids 
appreciated Median horses, and had Transoxanian cavalrymen in the army. 
But no Persian or Median cavalry regiments are mentioned in our sources, 
and the Seleucids did not have a magister equitum as the Arsacids and the 
Sassanids later did. This neglect of splendid Iranian horsemen was probably 
deliberate. 

Iranian riders were recruited by barons and sheiks among their clients 
and tribesmen and commanded by the local potentates. Chiefs and their 
retainers appeared cuirassed, the rest as light horse 62, The Seleucids refused 


(54) On monetary circulation in Turkestan cf. V. M. Masson, « VDI», no. 2 (1955), 
p. 42. For the introduction of monetary economy in the Near East, cf. M. ROSTOVTZEFF, 
SEHHW,1, p. 76. For monetary circulation in the Persian Empire, cf. D. SCHLUMBERGER, 
Largent Grec dans Empire Achéménide (1953), pp. 28 ff. On the imitations of the coins of 
Eucratides by barbarian potentates in Choresmia, cf. B. I. VAINBERG, ¢ VDI a, no. 1 (1960), 
p. 125. 

(55) I traced a parallel between the éfatisexe of Ptolemy II and the politics of MOHAM- 
MED-ALY in the « Renaissance »: II/II} (New York: 1945), pp. 381 ff. I pian to resume this 
subject. 

(56) POL., V. 107. 1: Óc txxyol. ovBol Svrsc aóroic. On the Seleucid army cf. ZS, ch. II. 
BENGTSON (II, 68) nghtly objected when I wrote (p. 74) that Orientals composed the sup- 
plementary phalanx of Antiochus III (PoL., V.79.4). 

(57) Eucratides: POL., X.49.1. On the Iranian magister eguitum cf. M, L. CHAUMONT, 
& Journ. Asiat. » CCXLIX (r961), p. 297; CCL (1962), p. 11; M. SZNYCER, «Semitica», XIII 
(1963), p. 32. The Seleucids may have transferred some Transoxanian tribes to steppes south 
of the Oxus. Antiochus III had the Dahae in the battle of Magnesia (190). On such transfers 


to entrust their military power to the caprice and interest of the Iranian land- 
lords. The Seleucids demanded only passive obedience from the conquered 
peoples. Life in Persia or Media under Seleucid rule remained essentially the 
same as under the Achaemenids. The Persian aristocracy, as before, domin- 
ated the countryside, and the tenant, who even today does not share in a 
quarter of the harvest 69, hardly cared whether his absentee landlord bore 
a Persian or a Macedonian name. 

But Iranians and Greeks, sharecroppers and barons, tribal sheiks and 
town traders expected the royal government to protect them from nomads 
of the North. The Persians themselves came from the region beyond the 
Oxus and established their tents at Susa c. 700 09, After four centuries of 
sedentary life, they dreaded the new waves of hungry migrants from the 
immense ocean of sand which extends east of the Caspian sea. From Zoro- 
aster to medieval epics, the opposition between the sedentary population and 
the rovers of the desert, between lran and Turan, is a recurring theme in 
Persian tradition. 

Soviet excavations have shown that agricultural life began quite early 
in the well watered mountain valleys in the Transoxania 9, Tillers of the 
soll followed the courses of the Oxus and [axartus, and in classical antiquity 
the irrigated land on the lower Oxus and laxartus amounted to ca. 45,000 
sq. km.: three times the area now cultivated 69. But these oases were surro- 
unded by some 600,000 sq. km. of desert steppe unfit for agriculture, and 
could sustain only pastoral nomads: they move from a deep well and a pri- 
mitive cistern to another precarious source of water; the farmer is bound to 
the permanent, abundant water supply. In rich and fertile Bactria, the An- 
cients clearly distinguished between grain soil, pasture, and desert ©. 


cf, L. DILLEMANN, Haute Mésopotamie Orientale (1962), p. 95. On Median horses cf, M. Ro- 
STOVIZEFF, ¢AJA*, XLVI (1942), p. 297. On the cuirassiers cf. M. ROSTOVTZEFF, 4 Yale 
Class, Stud. », V (1935), p. 163. Cf. the new archaeological evidence in TOLSTOV, p. 148 and 
f. 82; he refers to ARR,, IV.4.4. On the feudal character of the Iranian host, cf. G. WIDEN- 
GREN, «Orientalia Suecana», V (1956), pp. 95 ff. 

(58) Cf. A. K. S. LAMBTON, Zandlord and Peasant in Persia (1953), p. 310. 

(59) R. GHIRSHMAN, Ux Village Perso--Achémeride, «Memoires de ia Mission Archéo- 
logique en Iran», XXXVI (1954), p. 72. 

(60) Radio-carbon dating shows agriculture existed in the valley of Kar-Darya (Fer- 
ghana) as early as 100: J. A. ZADNEPROVSK!, Drevaezemiledelctheskaia Kuliura PFergany, 
«MIA», 118 (1963), p. 70. S. I. RUDENKO (ed.), Movye Metody archeol.zsledovania (1963), 
26 ff: c, 2750 is given as the earliest radio-carbon date for agriculture in the Turkestan and 
the Soviet Union generally. (The radio-carbon date 6590-7110 before our time—1750 B.C. 
—is aberrant). 

It is remarkable that iron tools do not appear in Iran and Turkestan before the VII-VI 
centuries, Cf. ZADNEPROYSKI, o2. ci?., p. 165 (Ferghana); TOLSTOV (below n. 54), p. 89 (Cho- 
resinia); GHIRSHMAN (see the preceeding note), p. 74 (Susa). This confirms the observations 
of HEROD., 1.215 and STRABO, XI.513. 

(61) TorsTOV, p. 16. 

(62) CunT., VII.4.26. 
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Many tribes on the borders of irrigated land were seminomadic, and 
combined pastoral economy with poorly developed cultivation of the soil. 
Yet these tribes did not become sedentary. They continued to live in tents 
and preserved the tradition of mobility ©. Grazing lands were free, the 
nomad independent of landlords and tax collectors. As Aristotle observed, 
the shepherd gets his subsistence, without trouble, from tame animals “”. 
Cattle and sheep, the nomad’s capital, reproduce themselves. By selling part 
of the yearly increase of flocks, produce of the pastoral economy (skins etc.), 
the nomad could barter and trade with the settled population and so obtain 
the products he lacked: salt, metals, etc. ©. A tribe could roam a thousand 
kilometers in one year ©. This mobility made life less drab, fostered inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. The Turkomans, inhabiting the steppe cast of 
the Southern Caspian, were feared as rovers of the desert. The chief occupa- 
tion was husbandry: roving was a privilege of the tribe's wealthy members ©. 

The nomads, above all semi-nomads, became dangerous when a calam- 
ity—disease, an enemy raid, a water channel that had changed its course— 
suddenly reduced their animal stock: both nomads and semi-nomads usually 
lived in more or less peaceful symbiosis with their sedentary neighbours, 
Disaster meant the irretrievable loss of capital. Tilled land stricken by a 
flood may be productive again the following year. The pastoral population 
which has lost a great part of its flocks can pursue a pastoral life no longer. 
Nor can the pastoral population become sedentary without new capital; it 
can be obtained only through the razzia. 

Forced to leave '' Scythia " by discord at home, the Parni, led by the 
Arsacids, invaded the Seleucid province of Parthia. But the Parni, who pas- 
tured their flocks in the mountains in summer and in the plains in winter, 
were always at war with those whose territory they captured. About a cen- 
tury later some events, perhaps the change in the course of the Jana-Darya 
in the Syr-Darya delta, compelled the tribes, who had lived a settled life for 
over three centuries, move again, to invade Bactria 9, 


(63) T. A. ZHDANKO, Z*udy, pp. 170 fl. Cf. X. DE PLANHOL, De la Plaine Pamphyliennė 
aux Lacs Pisidiens (1958). 

(64) ARIST., Pol, 12564. 

(65) F. BARTH, Tke Nomads of South Persia (Oslo: « Universitetes Etnografiske Mu- 
seum», 1961) Bulletin no. 8, p. 17: the average net family income of the Basseri tribe near 
Shiraz—trom selling pastoral products, after the tribe has satisfied its own íood needs --is 
ca. $ 500 per annum; much higher than a farmer’s net income. 

(66) V. I. PRINCE MASALSKI, Turkestanski Krai (1913), 489. 

(67) V. V. BARTOLD, Jz Kulturnoi Zhieni Turkestana (1928), p. 120, K, À. AKISHEV, 
G. A. KUSCHAEV, Dreuneia Kultura Sakou i Usunei (1963), p. 257: among the horse riding 
Saka, pastoral nomads in the Transoxania, the size of mound graves (&wigass) varied with 
the status of the deàd (warrior: noble: ruler) in the approximate ratio !: 5:12. 

(68) On the settlement of the Jana-Darya territory, cf. S. P. TOLSTOV, pp. 136 ff. and 
in Trudy, pp. 147 fl. He identified this settled population with the Apasiacae (POL., X.48). 
He. believes the migration of the Sacae southward was determined “‘ by a deep political crisis 
of the (Bactrian) state ruled by the Graeco-Macedonian conquerors, and the tendency of 
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The Seleucids, the Achaemenids before them, kept watch on the northern 
frontier ©. Walled military settlements built in echelon manner on rivers 
flowing east or west formed barriers in depth. The elephants belonging to 
the satrap of Bactria would be useless against cavalry raids of the nomads, 
decisive against the horde attacking one of these Seleucid fortresses. Media ™, 
considered “ the most valuable ”’ of all Asia’s governments, was full of Greek 
cities, established ‘‘ for protection against the invading barbarians ". 

During the wars of Alexander’s successors, the troops on the frontier 
went to Asia Minor: they fought with Eumenes against Antigonus. The no- 
mads then overran such exposed cities as Alexandria Eschate on the Jaxartus, 
Alexandria Margiana (Merv), and Artacaena (on the Tejend). At the same 
time, for the same reason, most of the Macedonian troops marched out of 
India and left it to the ambition of Sandracottas . Seleucus I abandoned 
India to the new Maurya ruler; he, and his son Antiochus, coregent and vi- 
ceroy, reestablished the northern frontier. 

In the second decennium of the third century, Antiochus walled off the 
whole oasis of Merv ad Artacaene. The area of Alexandria Margiana (Merv) 
—ca. 2500 sq. km.—was encircled by a wall of beaten earth and bricks over 
20 m. high and 5 m. thick extending some 250 km. Some 30 km. of this wail 
are still visible. Built on the border of the fertile land, this line of towered 
fortification protected the oasis not only against the Nomads, but also against. 
a more dangerous foe: the moving high sands of the surrounding desert. Other 
walls inside protected the territory of Alexandria Margiana and the city itself. 
A dam made the waters of the Murgab serve for land irrigation €?. 

Demodocus, general of Antiochus, explored the Caspian sea. When 
Demodocus reached the eastern end of the frontier, he crossed the Iaxartes, 
traditional boundary of the settled region, and on the other river established 
the altars of Apollo of Didyma, patron saint of the Seleucids. The god of 
the dynasty marked the Seleucid boundary and watched over the frontier. 


the masses of the population under them to receive aid in their struggle against them from 
the northern tribes" (p. 165). That is an anachronistic fantasy and is not even Marxism. 
It is generally assumed the Sacae were driven out by the invasion of the Yuejg. Cf. W. M. 
MCGOVERN, Tke Early Empires of Central Asia (1939), p. x27. The destruction of the vital 
elements of the irrigation mechanism would suffice to drive out the Sacae at the Jana-Darya. 
The destruction of the dam on the Murgab by the Buckharians in 1784 made the Merv oasis a 
desert: A. WOEIKOF, Ze Turkestan Russe {1914), p. 178. 

(69) Ancient sources emphasize Nomadic danger for Iran: STRABO, 507-8 (brigands 
and warriors); 509 {nomads and brigands); 51: (the nomads who took Bactriana from the 
Greeks}. 

(70) POL., X.27. 

{71) Diop., XIX.14, 56. 

(72) PLIN., #.4., V1.47-9; V1.93; STRABO, XI.516. On the Jaxartes as a boundary 
cf. STRABO, XI.517. On Seleucid Margiana cf. S. À. VIAZIGIN, Zrudy of the South Turkmenian 
Archaeol. Exped., 1 (1949), p. 260 ff.; M. E. Masson, «VDI», no. 4 (1951), pp. 89 ff; PUGA- 
CHENKOVA, «€ VDI », no. 2 (1952), pp. 26, 216. These publications have no map showing the 
trace of Antiochus’s wall. 
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When Diodotus of Bactria defected from the Seleucids, he and his suc- 
cessors continued, in their own interest, to ward off the barbarians of the 
deserts and thus protect Iran. Euthydemus of Bactria, urging the victorious 
Antiochus HI to make peace, mentioned the nomad hordes threatening both 
of them. If these hordes were admitted, the country would no doubt become 
barbarized. Antiochus understood the implied threat and made terms with 
the Bactrian. 

The only important group of nomads infiltrating the Seleuctd realm were 
the Parni, led by the Arsacids. But the Parni too remained isolated in Hyr- 
cania and Parthia for almost a century, between the Caspian and the great 
arid desert separating them from Persia. The nomads of this great Iranian 
desert were kept in check. They raided Parthia and Hyrcants, and like all 
nomads, as Strabo writes, now attacked their neighbours, now made peace 
wih them (73, 

The Parthian conquest of Iran did not change the situation. The first 
Arsaces, like so many founders of dynasties, lived by robbery and rapine. 
His descendants, on their Greek coins, called themselves Philhellenes, Just, 
Beneficent. Phraates II and Artabanus II died in the battles against new 
waves of nomads. The Arsacids became defendes of the sedentary popula- 
tion (74), 

After some conflicts with Greek cities in Iran and Mesopotamia, the 
Arsacids learned to behave. The letter Artabanus wrote to Susa in 21 A.D. 
about a contested election V? might have been penned by an Antiochus. 
German (and now Soviet) authors who unduly emphasize the failure of An- 
tiochus VII to reconquer the East &? are misled by nineteenth century na- 
tionalism. These authors believe civilization follows the flag. Voltaire reigned 
while the Bourbons suffered defeats. Greek civilization in the East was 
protected not by the Macedonian sarissa, but by the Gorgona of Athena 
herself. 

Alexander was the "armed philosopher", who invaded Persia “with 
greater assistance from Aristotle than from Philip ". He civilized wild peoples, 
and “ by his deeds and by the lessons he taught, he was a great philosopher ”’, 
Persian children in Persia, Susiana, Gedrosia now sang the verses of Euri- 
pides and Sophocles. Following Strabo and Plutarch V?, modern historians 
rave about the spread of Greek universalism. But the scene appears less rosy 
from the vantage point of Susa or Ecbatana. 


(73) POL., X1.34; STRABO, XI.5rr. 

(74) Cf. e.g. the report on the Parthian fortress at Chasarap in Choresmia: S. P. TOLSTOY, 
Materialy Choresm&ot ERsbedicii, VI (1963), p. 194. 

(75) C. B, WELLES, Royal Correspondence (1934), 75. 

(76) Cf. e.g. Ed, MEYER, Ursprung und Geschichte des Christentums, ll (1921), 
p. 272. À. G. BOKSHCHANIN, Parfiya i Rim (1960), p. 248: the defeat of Antiochus VII was 
“the decisive turning point in the whole history of the slave-holding Mediterranean world ”, 
and “the smashing blow for the whole system of Greek domination im Anterior Asia ", 

(77) STR., XV.715; PLUT., de fort. Alex., 3 (328). 


The universalism of the new masters was no innovation in the Achae- 
menid empire. The Persians, Herodotus notes, were always willing to borrow 
elements of civilization from their neighbours 0?. In Persian Babylonia we 
see men of all nationalities living peacefully together—from Egyptians, Jews 
and Moabites to Afghans and Indians—under the rule of the Achaemenids. 
A contract of marriage between a Persian and an Egyptian woman is written 
in cuneiform script. Arameans, Babylonians, Egyptians are witnesses, Per- 
sonal names indicate this. (The scribes do not mention the nationality of 
their employers). In the archives of the business house of Murashu in the 
second half of the fifth century, twenty three wstadars, high officers of the 
court—one of them standing behind the crown prince Xerxes on the Per- 
sepolis relief of Darius—happen to be mentioned. Ten of them bear Iranian, 
thirteen Babylonian names C?) 

But the Persian masters had force without a unique civilization. The 
language of the administration was Aramaic, the court physicians Egyptian 
and Greek, the craftsmen of the court of all nationalities except Persian. 
After two centuries of Empire the Persian still learned horse riding, archery, 
abhorrence of the Lie “. 

Hellenism was irresistible for it joined power with civilization, two mu- 
tually necessary complements, whose separation, as our age has shown, brings 
crisis, In the balance of history, the Macedonian spear added weight to Plato 
and Aristotle. Hellenic civilization was secular; thus it essentially differed 
from those of the Orient. Hellenic civilization was neither monopolized by 
priests nor the prerogative of scribes. 

Heillenization demanded no conversion, transformation, only the ability 
to speak the Greek language and the desire to think in it. Therefore Helle- 
nization could, and did, remain superficial. Both the Greek and native worlds 
moved within their own orbits; these met only at the point named “ the go- 
vernment”’. While the Greeks did not have to know the native languages, 
most of the natives did not have to know Greek. But Greek domination for- 
med a new middle class of natives, who had learned Greek for government 
service. Since neither race nor religion separated the Hellenized natives from the 
Greeks, the new ¢nted/igenzia recruited among the native soon broke away from 
the masses and became thoroughly Greek not only in language, but also in spirit. 

Hellenization brought about cultural change only when promoted by 
native rulers who had cast off Macedonian dominion. The native princes 
needed Greeks, Greek cities in their realms, Greek civilization: these kept the 
ship of State afloat, enabling it to play a role in international politics; Hel- 
lenization was the price of independence. 


(78) HEROD., 1.135; G. CARDASCIA, Les Archives des Murasyu (1957). 

(79) G. CARDASCIA, Société Jean Bodin, Recueil IX (1958), pp. 115 ff. 

(80) ** Lie ": violation of the promise of obedience given a superior. Darius I thought 
men who resisted his seizure of power were inspired by a “Lie”, A violation of the vassal's 
obligations was also a “Lie”. G. WIDENGREN, in «Orientalia Suecana», V (1956), p. 82. 


From Mithridates I, the empire-builder, the Parthian kings, on their 
coins, proclaimed in Greek they were "  Philhellenes". In Jerusalem, the 
Maccabee Aristobulus called himself “ Philhellene ” only sixty years after 
the Maccabean insurrection. Hellenization meant Greek schools, the study 
of Homer, Euripides. Armenia was completely independent when some one 
engraved verses of Euripides on a rock near Erivan. 

Somewhat later the Armenian king Artavadses wrote poems and history 
in Greek. When he celebrated the marriage of his sister to a son of the Par- 
thian king Orodus (53), the feast was adorned by a performance of the ‘ Bac- 
chae”’ of Euripides in Greek. When the Bacchantes were coming with the 
mutilated remains of the impious king Pentheus, the messenger who arrived 
to announce the Roman defeat at Carrhae threw the head of Crassus on the 
stage. The actor who played Agave put the Roman head on his thyrsus, and 
the performers sang the verses of Euripides: '" From the mountains to the 
palace, we bring the new cut tendril, blessed prey ” 92, 

The cities, not the kings, hellenized the East. It is the fashion today 
to denounce the nearsighted Aristotle; he failed to see the wave of the fu- 
ture—monatchy. When Philip was called saviour, when Alexander seized 
Persia, Aristotle wrote on the gofis. After the tumult died, men learned that 
the monarchy was only a superstructure: the Seleucids, Antigonids, Arsacids 
were only passing figures; the polis remained. The most important result 
of Alexander’s conquest was the introduction of Greek podis life in the Orient. 

City-like agglomerations existed, of course, in pre-Greek Iran. Susa was 
a center before Athens. In the north, Merv and Samarkand were fonded c. 
500 €, At the beginning of the fourth century, Ctesias imagined that even 
in olden times Bactria had been full of big towns. His mythical king Oxyarthes 
of Bactria calls all men of military age to war and sends them back to their 
own cities after victory (99. 

Soviet excavations have shown that the Greeks meant wailed villages 
when referring to ** a thousand cities of Bactria ". (The Greek village usually 
lacked fortifications) 59, The low earthworks or even imposing walls (of 
pressed clay) with numerous towers were often refuges for men and cattie 99, 
The thick defensive walls sometimes contained corridor-like chambers, with 
a large open area in the centre of the site for herds ©. A tribal village with 
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(83) Dtop., 11.6.2; Just., XLI.1.8: illud mille urbium Bactrianarum imperium. Cf. 
tbid., XL1.4.5. 

(84) ARR., IV.2.3. Cf. G, A. PUGACHENEOVA, € VDI », no. 2 (1952), p. 215. 

(85) Alexander's historians often write of such refuges. 

(86) M. M. DIAKONOV, «MIA s, XXXVII (1953), pp. 258-65. Cf, S. P. TOLSTOV, Po 
Sledant Dreunet Chorezmskot Tsivilization (1948), P. 93. 


the chieftam's castle in the middle was another well known type of walled 
settlement (2, 

Neither a city-refuge, nor the citadel of a tribal chieftain and feudal 
baron, nor a fortress and market town was a podts: a self-governing commu- 
nity of free, landowning citizens equal before the law. But Laodicea (Niha- 
vend), some 100 km. south of Ecbatana (Hamadan), was governed by “ the 
magistrates and the people", though the city also had a royal prefect 99), 
The Greek city in Media had the same organization as the Greek cities in Syria. 
We do not know how Laodicea and other Greek cities in Iran were founded, 
how the land was assigned to the colonists, how the settlers were chosen. 
Nor do we know what happened to the natives when, for instance, Seleucia 
was planted in Susa and Ecbatana became Epiphaneia. 

The autocratic kings had a big stake in the success of the free cities under 
their sway. The Seleucid could depend on the os, even if it were no mili- 
tary colony: the existence of the Greek jo/zs among the naturally hostile na- 
tives depended on royal might. A 2oZs dominated a more or less extended 
tract of territory. This facilitated the work of the central administration. It 
dealt with the $eZiy regarding taxation, military aid etc., not with a medley 
of sheiks, villages, and landlords on the city's territory. Last but not least, 
the existence of autonomous poleis balanced the powers of the satraps. 

Accordingly, the Seleucids often granted self-government to native peo- 
ples and dynasts. From c. 280 a Persian family reigned at Istahar (near Per- 
sepolis). These rulers represent themselves, on the obverse of their coins, 
standing before the Fire temple, with a hand raised in adoration, and seem 
to call themselves * Keeper of the Fire ", if the legend (in Aramaic script) 
on these coins is rightly deciphred. It is remarkable that these princes issued 
silver tetradrachmas, a right generally reserved for the Seleucid overlord. 
But the legend in Aramaic (not Greek) made these pieces unsuitable for cir- 
culation as coins of the realm; outside Persepolis they would be treated as 
bullion ©. Obviously the court of Antioch may have chosen to overlook 


(87) V. M. MASSON, Zrevnezendedeichesbaza Kultura Alargiany, «M1A +, LX XIII (1959), 
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have been published in the Maz? Bid Sale Catalogue no, 3 of « Edward Gans» (March 25, 
1947). A relief in Persepolis is supposed to represent one of these rulers: L. VANDEN BERGHE, 
p. 46. On the title of these princes read as £rfra£ or gridr cf. HENNING, of. ctt., p. 25; FREY, 
op. cit., pp. 195, 271; SCHMITT, p. 47. R. STIEHL ap. F. ALTHEIM, 4 Geschichte der Hunnen », 
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lers were independent of the Seleucids. Yet STRABO, XVI.736, clearly states the Persians 
now have kings who are subjects of other kings, first of Macedonia and now of Parthia. Since 
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coins, only to his priestiy dignity, whereas his two successors mentioned 2*(s) br(7) (Perse- 
polis) Actually, Bagdat also says of himself on Herzfeld’s coin: Agdt dr (f)r(t)dr ey (DAY 
(according to Herzfeld’s reading}. Thus all the far fetched theories of R. STIEHL have no 
factual basis; this often happens in the works of F. ALTHEM™ and his collaborators. 
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these invalid coins 99, Until our own day the lords of the mountains near 
Fars (Persia) often defied the Shah, who preferred, as far as possible, to be 
accomadating so that he might avoid an expensive and troublesome military 
campaign; these well armed tribes might be used by the central governmet 
on some other occasion. 

The Seleucid goverment changed Oriental towns into Greek $olezs whe- 
never it seemed advisable: this weakened the traditional power of the tribal 
chiefs. Polybius notes that Ecbatana, esidence of Media's satrap, was still 
a native settlement at the end of the third century. Antiochus IV, c. 166, 
made Ecbatana a fos called Epiphaneia €?. This transformation, however, 
meant the introduction of Greek constitutional machinery and the Greck 
language etc. The Seleucids at times used a simplified approach: they grafted 
some fois institutions on the traditional structure of an Oriental town. Thus 
cuneiform documents show that some towns of Seleucid Babylonia (Babylon, 
Cuthah, Erech), had '' assemblies ’’ (somehow linked with the temples) which 
deliberated (or at least recorded deliberations) in the Accadian language, 
had its own officers, and some Greeks among their members °., 

For the first time in cuneiform documents, a decree of the popular as- 
sembly is drafted in the Greek style °?. This document of 127 and the decree 
of the Jewish people honoring the Maccabean Simeon in 140 are remarkable 
testimonies to the influence of Greek political institutions in the Orient. Ac- 
cording to the Seleucid law, a parcel of royal land could not become royal 
property unless attached to the territory of a polis. In this respect, Baby- 
tonian self-governing communities were assimilated to the polis 99. 

We do not know whether such folis-like native communities existed in 
Seleucid Iran. It is curious, however, that according to Chinese reports there 


It is noteworthy that 15 coins of later princes (1 c. A.D.) in this dynasty, but none of 
Seleucid dynasts, have been found during excavations of Persepolis; G. C. MILES, Nurmi- 
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Parthia i Rim (1960), p. 141, generously affirms I made “an inference which is perfectly right 
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vate property in the royal territory, (Actually, I repeated Rostovtzeff's theory). He also says 
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were not serfs, but vicz adserifbH. 
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were town in Ferghana—in the former Bactrian kingdom—where the Nota- 
bles (and not the prince) decided on war and peace, and so on 99). 

Greeks also lived outside the self-governing poleis. There were numerous 
' settlements " (katoikiai) on the "territory " (y@pa) of the king 99. For 
instance, we hear of Thracians '' from the upper settlements " (satrapies), of 
batoiboi in Persia proper, of Greek “inhabitants " of a Bahrein island, and 
so on. In a walled native town called Syrinx by the Greeks, in Hyrcania, 
beseiged by Antiochus III, Parthian troops murdered “ the Hellenes in the 
city’. In Parthian Kurdistan, in the first century B.C., documents were still 
written in Greek 97, 

But life in the xóo« of Iran, the immense '' territory " governed directly 
by the Seleucid administration, remains virtually unknown 99, The unwieldy 
satrapies of the Achaemenids were divided into smaller units 69, then sub- 
divided into '* sub-governments " (Ayparchiat}. The village was the smallest 
administrative unit °°, Parthian documents from Kurdistan, Dura-Europos 
and Nysa, compared with data of the Achaemenid administration, show—as 
we might expect—that some institutions—certain taxes, for example-—were 
inherited by the Parthian kings from the Achaemenids: these institutions 
apparently prevailed under the Seleucids €". 

It would be dangerous to infer the same thing about the structure of the 
society. The hereditary grandees of Parthia paralleled the princely houses 


(95) This information is given in the famous Chinese report of Jang Kien (end of the 
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Cf. F. JACOBY’s, Commentary en Ephoros, Jo fr, 237. 
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of the Achaemenids. But neither Alexander nor his successors in Asia wore 
the tiara and the long Median robes of the Achaemenids and the Arsacids. 
The dignitaries of the Seleucids were mere creatures of the Crown. The Par- 
thian magnate led a body of well armed retainers in the war for his liege over- 
lord. The Seleucid army was royal. Greek A4atotkiat and Greek mhabitants 
of the chora limited the power and influence of Iranian barons. 

One day new finds will throw light on this fascinating chapter of social 
history, and show how the Seleucids could stabilize their dominion in Iran; 
though individual barons maintained social position, the baronial class no 
longer had military power and political influence. 

Iran and Syria were two heartlands of the Seleucid Empire 6*2, The 
Seleucids lost both, first Iran, then Syria by family strife and dynastic wars, 
by Roman intervention: facze tunc Romanis de alieno largientzbus ©, Se- 
leucid princes and generals, not native chiefs, dismembered the Empire. As 
late as 141 Demetrius II, deprived of Syria by the rebellious general Tryphon, 
could hope to regain Syria with the help of Iran 9^9. 

The Hellenes in 2oZezs and settlements preserved their identity and lived 
more or less apart from the natives. Livy, translating Polybius, writes on the 
Hellenes in Seleucid Asia Minor: nec terra mutavit genus aut mores. After 
two centuries under Parthian rule, Seleucia on the Tigris, Pliny observes, was 
libera hodie ac sui turis Macedonumgue moris 9, 

The transmission of the Greek spirit and civilization in the East was 
primarily the task of the school: the gymnasium. Toward the middle of the 
third century, Greek ' inhabitants of Ikadion ", on a Bahrein island, also 
had a gymnasion and exercised in the hardly bearable humid heat of the 
Persian gulf “_ As the Greek word shows, the Greek ‘ gymnastic ” deman- 
ded complete nudity. This custom, abhorrent to the ‘ Barbarians ’’, Romans, 
Jews, Persians, and so on, separated the Greeks more effectively than any 
color bar, without giving offence. The gymnasion and, thus, Greek society 
did not exclude Orientals, but disgusted them; a Hellenized native admitted 
into the gymnasium was uprooted, lost to his ancestral race. 

Moreover, language divided Greeks and natives. Local dialects were 
not written in Iran; Aramaic was the language of wnting. The Greeks pro- 
bably learned only some everyday words of the local dialect: Susa stood on 
the river called * Ulai " in Aramaic, and the Greeks confused the word with 
the Macedonian name '' Eulaeus " °. In Susa (and Dura-Europos) Greeks 
colonists still gave their children Macedonian (or Greek) names. 


(102) STRABO (XI.515, §31) calls the Seleucids ‘“ Kings of Syria and Media ". 

(103) Just., XXXVI1.3.9, 

(104) Jos., A., XHEI. 185. 
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p. 28. 

(107) L. ROBERT, Episzemonike Efeteris (of the Faculty of Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Athens) 1962-63, p. 525. Cf. STRARO, XI,518. 
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Lost in some faraway place, the Greeks in Iran tenaciously clung to their 
cultural tradition; when Alexander settled colonists in Outer Iran, they aban- 
doned their lots, wanting a Greek life and training 9*9. 

Greek pioneers in Iran, though isolated, were supported by the unity 
of Greek civilization during the Hellenistic age. Magnesia on the Maeander 
sent colonists to Antioch on the Persian gulf (Bushir) **9, Antioch and other 
Greek cities in Iran solemnly recognized the new festival of the metropolis. 
The settlers on a Bahrein island not only had a gymmaszton, but also cele- 
brated the athletic contests frequented by sportsmen from other Greek com- 
munities; these contests were promoted by the royal government. The bee 
of the Artemis of Ephesus appeared on coins minted at Susa. (and Erech) ©. 
In the farthest East, Greek inscriptions of the Indian king Asoka display 
the same style of lettering and writing as Greek texts in Egypt, and Greek 
secretaries of the Buddhist ruler wrote perfect Greek, with the Greek philo- 
sophical vocabulary “, Alexandria Margiana (Merv), finally, was built on 
the Hippodomean city plan €», 

Greek and Iranian law systems remained separate, according to the 
language in which the instrument was drawn. Greek notaries and Aramaic 
scribes employed their own legai style “. The manumissions in Greek made 
in Susa or near the Caspian sea observe the same Greek formulary “. Nei- 
ther “ Aramaic ” nor “ Greek ” law decided the content of private acts. The 
wishes of the parties and legal training of the scribes determined the clauses 
of a contract, so long as it did not violate the positive law of the king or pols. 
But custom, the habits of the scribes limited the variety of legal concepts. 
Only thus may we use the convenient and conventional labels * Greek ”, 
" Oriental" law, and so on. 

It is interesting to note that Seleucus I, successor of the Achaemenids, 
did not cite Persian custom when he married his second wife Stratonice (who 
had already borne him a child) to Antiochus, child of the first, Iranian marriage. 
Seleucus rather appealed to the universal precept: the decision of a king is 
always just and fair €73, 

The Greeks still worshipped their own gods. Herakles—on a relief at 
Behistun—was Herakles Kallinikos, and the relief was dedicate by a Seleucid 
official ©. Some 150 km. southeast of lake Urmia, the traditional formula 
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of the Greek prophylactic was inscribed near the entrance to a cave: '' He- 
rakles lives here, no evil may enter * (02, "The naked Herakles in the Teheran 
Museum is the Greek deity ©&®: male gods of the Orient were not shown naked. 
Menander, a Greek ruler in northwestern India, adopted the Athena of Ma- 
cedonian Pella for his tetradrachmas 9, At the northern point of their Far 
East, Greek settlers or Hellenized natives in the valley of Kafirnigar, a tri- 
butary of Upper Amu-Darya, placed Charon's coin in the mouth (or on the 
breast) of the dead more than a century after Greek domination of Bactria 
ended 9*2, 

Besides the Greeks, who were polytheists, worshipped local deities— 
through zeal or prudence. In Susa, the goddesses Ma and Nanaia were pri- 
vately revered alongside the Macedonian Apollo and Artemis Daittai and 
" Phoebus of the glorious bow ° 5*2, Unfortunately, the official worship of 
the city remains unknown. 

The Greeks recognized the power of native gods and readily conceded 
the grandeur and antiquity of Oriental civilizations. Yet the Greeks, curious 
as their scholars were, never tried to learn the secret of hieroglyphs or Iran's 
true history. Oriental knowledge and tradition were accepted by the Greeks 
only when filtered through a Greek intellectual medium, adapted to the Greek 
taste and mental outlook. Mithra never subdued Greece because he could 
not speak the Greek language “°, Amid the splendor and immensity of the 
East, the Greeks stubbornly clung to their classical ideal of the osmos, the 
ordered and intelligible world: “A little pofis living in rational order on a 
crag is superior to the follies of Nineveh ” 62», 

Hellenism was imposed on the Iranian because the Greeks neither imi- 
tated nor repelled the natives. To a man in Susa or Ecbatana the whole rich 
world of the conquerors and masters—who wielded both—the spear of Ale- 
xander and the pen of Aristotle, was wide open, but at the price of complete 
Hellentzation. Greck society did not tolerate ‘‘Greco-Iranian’”’ or other 
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hyphenated Greeks. (This was the dilemma of the Jews, who had to give 
up monotheism or acceptance by the Greeks). Natives were lost to their ori- 
ginal group when educated in the Greek manner. But success could be won 
only through acceptance of Greek civilization, or at least some of its elements. 

In Iran, as we mentioned, the native languages were not written; scribes 
of the Parthian kings, working near the Caspian sea, had to learn Aramaic 
script, and these scribes mentally translated their own words into barbarized 
Aramaic and vice versa: during the first century B.C., thé Greek school was 
the only source of knowledge. 

Yet the Greek school was a force against native tradition. In Ptolemaic 
Egypt, the school list of river names to be memorized included the Eurotas 
of Sparta, omitting the Nile. Tamerlane falsely tracing back his pedigree to 
Jenghis Khan, who began his genealogy with the spirit Alongoa (Olympias, 
Alexander’s mother) “*, unknowingly and faintly echoed the Greek school 
rooms in Iran: Greek teachers propagated Alexander’s legend a millenium 
before the Mongol invasion. Cassandra—who looks like an Indian girl —sta- 
ring at the fatal horse of Troy on an Indian relief and Laocaon with his mortal 
snake, found near Termez, again show how the Greek schoo] influenced the 
native milieu 5, 

We cannot judge the impact of Greek civilization in Iran proper “*? 
without systematic excavation of Hellenistic sites. 

Excavations in Outer Iran, above all those on Bactria’s territory, reveal 
the amazing extent of Hellenization throughout the Far East in the Greek 
world. Long after the Greek rulers were defeated, the Bactrians (in the second 
century A.D.) used the Greek alphabet to write the Iranian language “77. 

Hellenistic terracottas from Merv to Samarkand, till the eighth century 
A.D., prove the influence of Greek art, the popularity of Greek subjects—inclu- 
ding the hermaphrodite “. The numerous figurines of the goddess which 


(124) E. HERZFELD, «Islam», VI (1916), 317. 

(125) M. WHEELER, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (Pelican book) p. 26, L. L. 
ALBAUM, Falalyk-Tepe (1960), p. 24. 

(126) Cf, GHIRSHMAN, p. 18, f. 21. Cf. VANDEN BERGHE, pl. 137. VANDEN BERGHE 
(p. 223 and map p. 224) enumerates rare monuments of the Seleucid period found in Iran. 
Their date is uncertain. Some of them may have been built under the Arsacids, GHIRSHMAN, 
op. cit., f. 116 (he assigns the monuments to the Parthian period}—Aphrodite: ¢4éd., pl. 64 d; 
also A. GoDART, Lari de f’ fran (1962), p. 153. The statuettes from Nehavend: VANDEN BER- 
GHE, of. cif, pl. 116: GHIRSHMAN, of. cif., f. 23. D. SCHLUMBERGER, «Syria», XXXVII 
(1960), 307, thinks Bactria was more Hellenized than Iran. If he is right, it would confirtn 
our belief that effective Heilenization was the work of local rulers. 

(127) A. MARICQ, «J. Asiatique» (1958), pp. 345 f£: W. B. HENNING, + Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies » (University of London), XXIII (1960), pp. 47 £,; E. BENE- 
VENISTE, 4 J. Asiat. », CCXLIX (1961), pp. 133 ff. It is remarkable that the Choresmian al- 
phabet, used in the IH-VIII centuries, was of Aramaic origin: S. P. ToLsTOv, V. A. LIVSHIZ, 
$Soviet. Etnografia », no. 2. (1964), pp. 50 ff. 

(228) L. REMPEL, in 7rudy of the South Turkmenian Archaeol. Expedition, Y (1949), 
333, 351. On the terracottas of Samarkand cf. C. TRVER, Zerracottes from Afrasiad (State 
Academy for the History of Material Culture}, ¢ Izsvestias, no. 93 (1934). 
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appear in he third century do not continue the line of bronze age terracottas 
of the female deity, There is a gap of many centuries, and the goddess of 
the Greek age is Venus, often a young girl, not the mother “2”, Dionysiac 
themes were also popular: a clay vase found at Termez imitated a famous 
Greek original ©. In the delta of the Syr Darya, Soviet archaeologists have 
found Greek terracottas, and the statue of Priapus with a cluster of grapes 
in one hand and a garden knife in the other “*?. The astonishing clay statues 
of the dead sitting on their own ossuaries let us visualize the population of 
the desert region in the III-II century B.C. 6329, But the art of these statues 
is Greek, and “ the oriental element is confined to ethnographical details "" 632, 
This tolds true for the statues and decorations executed in the third century 
A.D.: five centuries after the last Greek soldiers had left the Transoxania 6%, 
Only during the v-viri centuries do the figures in the frescoes at Balalyk-Tepe, 
Panjikent, and Varakhash begin to look somewhat *' Oriental "—Indian or 
Chinese (39. the wooden caryaids at Panjikent, which look like Indian dan- 
cing girl, still resemble the Zorzi of the Erechteion €. 

But the finds in Nysa (ancient residence of the Parthian kings, bordering 
the desert and 16 km. from Ashhabad) provide the most eloquent testimony 
to the charm of Greek art. The Parthian kings made exquisite marble statues 
representing Hera and Venus of Milo. The face of Venus indicates the model 
was a local gir] 3”), 

At their sumptuous feasts, the Parthian kings used ivory rhytons adorned 
with Dionysic scenes. One of these shows a naked Bacchante seen frcm the 
back—an artistic and erotic motif of Hellenistic art 69, Furthermore, the 
Parthian kings had rooms decorated with enormous male and female statues, 
probably of royal ancestors; these clay images must have been of local work- 
manship. 

Perhaps even more surprising is the fact that clay stamps of seals, found 


(129) M. E. Masson, G. À. PUGACHENKOVA, «Ejegodnik Inst. Istorii Iskustva s, I 
(1956), p. 460; G. A. PUGACHENKOVA, «Sovietskaia Archeologia» XXIX-XXX (1959), 
p. 121; V. M. Masson, Drevezemled. Kultura Margiany, «MIA», 73 (1959), p. 159. 

(130) G. V. PUGACHENKOVA, ¢VDIs, no. 1 (t951), p. 128 refers to ROSTOVIZEFF’s, 
SEHHW, pl. 83. 

(131) TOLSTOV, p. 127 (the author calls the statue “‘ Dionysos ”). 

(132) TOLSTOV, p. 132; Y. A, RAPPOPORT, Trudy, pp. 127 ft. 

(133) I quote RosrovTzerr (« AJA», XLVI [1942], p. 300) on the monuments publi- 
shed in K, V. TREVER, Parniainí&i Greko-Bakiriskovo Jskustva (1940). He also notes (p. 300) 
the rugs from Noin-Ula in Mongolia were decorated in the Greek manner. 

(134) Cf. A, L. MONGAIT, Archaeology in the U.S.S.R. (Pelican book) (1961), p. 239 
ff. Cf. also the golden statuette published by K. V. TREVER, in ¢ Trudy of the Ermitage », 
II (1958), p. 130. ! 

(135) Cf. MONGAIT, of. cé#., pp. 249 ff; L. ALBAUM, Batalyk-Tege (1960). 

(136) V. L. VORONINA, in Zredy, p. 117. 

(137) M. E. Masson and G, A. PUGACHENKOVA, Ezhegodnih. Institute Istorti Iskusiva 
(1956), pp. 460 ff. Cf, GHIRSHMAN, pp. 29 ff. 

(138) M. E. MAssoN and G. A. PUGACHENKOVA, Parfianskie Ritony Nisy (1956). 


at Nysa, have images of Greek gods, Athena, Erotes etc., and images from 
Greek fable, such as the Centaurs. The Greek Victory, with a crown and a 
palm in the hand, was especially favored. The seals were not simply copied 
from Greek originals: the horse which often accompanies Nike gives a local 
flavor to the Greek ideal €, 

Yet the ostraca of the accounting office, found at Nysa, are writtefi in 
Aramaic, and all persons (about 200) named in these texts bear Iranian, 
and half theophoric names 6*9, 

Some of the works which pleased the Parthian king may have been done 
by Greek artists. One of them, Antioch, son of Dryas, signed the bust of a 
Parthian princess 6*2, But for the historian, the taste of patrons is more 
important than the nationality of the artist. 

In learned discussion frontality denotes Parthian art +, the art form 
of nomads from Outer Iran 652,  Frontality, in fact, is a natural position when 
a person or static group poses for a painter or photographer. Roman spouses 
on funerary reliefs, Celtic gods “) as well as gods and men of Iran are por- 
trayed looking directly at the spectator. A relief at Tang i Sarawak (sou- 
theast Iran} shows a ruler sitting and rows of his courtiers standing, all seen 
from the front, solem and immobile—us if they were posing before a photo 
camera at the beginning of our century. But the cavalier charging lion appears 
in profile on the same relief &?. This too is natural. Persons (and animals) 
in action do no gaze at bystanders. 

Yet there are narrative paintings and reliefs, for example, the well-known 
sacrificial scenes at Dura-Europos, where the figures—engaged in common 
action—stare immobilized at the temple visitors &*9, What did frontality 
mean to the people who commanded images, to Adadiabos, son of Zabdiol ? 
Adadiabos was portrayed offermg a Hbation and incense to the statue of the 
god Aphlad 9^? "This man stands before the idol, and both god dedicant 


(1399) V. M. Masson, «VDI», no. I (1953), p. 152. 

(140) I. M, DrAKONOY, V. A. LIvscHiz, in Sbornik, honoring I. A. Orbeli (1960), p. 301. 

(141) A, GODART, Z'Ar£ de /Jran (1962), p. 96. 

(142) Cf. essentially M. I. Rostovrzerr, Dura and the Problem af Parthian Ari, «Yale 
Classical Studies», V (1935), pp. 157-304; E. WILL, Ze Relief Culiuel Greco-Romain (1955), 
pp. 219 ft, D. SCHLUMBERGER, «Syria», XXXVII (1960), 131 8; 253 f; E. WILL, «Syria », 
XXXIX (1962), 45 ff. 

í143) GHIRSHMAN, (1962), p. 7. Ossuaries from Sogdiana and Choresmia rather show 
men in profile, Cf. e.g. A. À. PoPTAPOV, « VDI », no. 2 (3) (1938), p. 215; V. M. JAGODIN, 
«Soviet, Etnografia », no. 4 (1963), p. 94. 

(144) Cf. e.g. H. ScuoPPA, Die Kunst der Roemerziet in Gallien (1957), pl. 40; 74; 82. 

(145) FRYE, pl. 75-76. W. B. HENNING, «Asia Minor», H (1952), pp. r41 ff.: these 
reliefs were done in the second half of the I] century A.D. 

(146) Cf. e.g. the sacrifice to Jarhibo] ( ROSTOVTZEFF, o2. cz£., f, 57) and oí Conon (Ro- 
STOVTZEFF, SEHH W, pl. 97). 

(147) ROSTOYTZEFF, SEHH W, pl. 57. H. SEYRIG, « JRS », XL (t950), p. 4 has already 
stressed the fact that the rule of frontality destroys “all the dramatic sense of the picture 
and prefers to emphasize the spiritual presence of each individual figure "'. 
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glare at the spectator, who may wonder if the fragrant grains dropped by 
this stony devotee would not miss the censer. Frontality emphasized not 
ritual action, but intent: Adadiabos wants to be near his god. Sacrifice is 
almost a pretext whereby the onlooker may value Adadiabos as a man of 
true faith: “ Hath the Lord as great delight in burntofferings and sacrifices 
as in hearkening to the voice of the Lord ? Behold to obey is better than sa- 
criice and to hearken than the fat of rams?” (I Sam. 19: 22). 

Absolute frontality as a new art form emerges not in Iran, but Upper 
Mesopotamia (Dura-Europos), probably during the first century A.D. 0*9, 
Evidence for absolute frontality is late and rare “. While the bourgeoisie 
in their Mesopotamian cities favored the egalitarian device of frontality, the 
Arsacids and their grandees still preferred the classic Greek style 65? during 
the first and second centuries A.D.; the oversized clay statues of men and wo- 
men in palace halls at Nysa, the frescoes of a palace at Kuh i Khwaja Gei- 
stan) reveal this. 

We may now conclude: the Seleucid regime did not, and could not, change 
the permanent forms of life in Iran. These were conditioned by geography 
and determined, till our day, by the traditional structur? 699, "The Greek 
poleds remained small enclaves, with no future, on the immense plateau of 
Iran, and the spirit of the 2oZzs hardly moved the surrounding tribes. 

The people of Antioch gave the Seleuci and Antiochi funny names: 
" the aquiline nose " (Grypos), just as the people of Naples called Ferdinand I 
* Nasone ". It is difficult to imagine humor at the expense of the Arsacids. 
A Seleucid invited his courtiers and visitors to the table. The Parthian king, 
who called himsel '* Philhellene " took meals alone and from time to time 
threw scraps of food, '' as if it were to a dog ", to his "' friend " squattered 
on the grond at the king's feet. The '' friend " was scourged at the caprice 
of his lord, then prostrated himself before the royal benefactor “”. The 
Greeks at Susa manumitted their slaves by dedicating them to some god on 
behalf of the Seleucid sovereign and his family 959, Every visitor entering 


(148) SCHLUMBERGER, of. c#t., pp. 264 ff.; no. 3 p. 134 and 269. 

(149) As far as I know, the only frontal narrative representation from Iran is the relief 
where Artabanus V gives a crown to an official. It is a poorly executed provincial work, 
VANDEN BERGHE, f. 106. 

(150) M. E. MASSON and G, A. PUGACHENKOVA, « Ezhegodnik Instituta Istorii Isku- 
stva »}, E (1956), pp. 463 ff.; PUGACHENKOVA, pp. 85 ff.; E. HERZFELD, /ran in the Ancient 
Near East (1941), p. 294 and pl. 101 ff. I must add, however, that neither the restorations 
(and dating) of the building at Nysa nor the dating of the palace at Kuh i Khwaja are as se- 
cure a5 the authors quoted pretend. 

(151) 85 94 of Iran's territory is used as pasture, M. P. PETROV, Man (in Russian) 
(1955), p. 138. As late as 1912, a French adviser to the Shah suggested the division of Persia 
proper (Fars) into regions and sub-regions governed by the chieítains of local nomadic tribes. 
M, S. IVANOV, Plemena Farsa (1961), P- 124. 

(152) POSEID., a. Athen., IV.152 f. — 87 fr. 5 Jacoby. Cf. C. B. WELLES, Yale Class, 
Stud. (1935), Pp» 126 n, t. 

{153) The consecration of a slave #7o salute of 2 monarch (or somebody clse) does not 
occur in Greek manumissions, but is attested in Mesopotamia during the Old Babylonian 


Parthian Babylon had to do obeisance before the golden image of the 
king (154). 

The Greeks, as we mentioned, were not easily influenced by Iranian 
thought. Still they began to wear Persian dress 65? at Dura-Europos and 
probably also in Iran, under the Parthian regime. 

It is significant that Zoroaster was always somewhat nebulous for the 
Greeks. They ascribed all sorts of apocryphal deeds to him; both he and his 
disciples, Ostanes and Hystaspes, were considered Hellenized magi ©“), It 
seems the Iranian clergy also paid little attention to the Greeks. Though ora- 
cles attributed to Hystaspes predicted the revenge of the East on the West 
at the end of time, the West was Rome. 

In Zoroastrian tradition Alexander, who destroyed the Avesta, is dam- 
ned. But this “ accursed Alexander’’ is Roman. The story was probably 
invented under the Sassanids. In another legend, Alexander defeated his 
younger, unworthy half-brother Darius and regained the Persian throne &™®, 

The Persian historical view stressed legitimacy 959. Cyrus, who con- 
quered Media, Lydia, and Babylonia, was called the heir (nephew, descendant) 
of the kings he dethroned. Cambyses was a son-in-law (or grandson) of the 
Pharoah Apries and avenged him by subduing Egypt. The first Sassanid 
amarried the daughter of the last Arsacid, and Husein, Mohammed’s grandson, 
married the daughter of the last Sassanian king 659. 

Hellenistic Greeks thought personal virtù shown in victory legitimated 
the founder of a new dynasty “™, 

The effects of Hellenization were long delayed. A smattering of English 
and some skill in the use of machine guns today opens the gates of the United 
Nations to barbarians. But Greek civilization was not technical. Rather it 
was humanistic and demanded a change of heart. As Philo the Jew wrote: 
Greece alone can be truly said to produce human beings °, 


and Assyrian periods, P, KOSCHAKER, Ueber Einige Griechische Rechisurkunden (« Abhandi, 
Saechs. Akad. », XLIT.4; 1931), p. 75. 

(154) PHILOSTR., V. 4o/7., 1.27. 

(155) Thus the Phoenician aristocracy wore Persian robes, under Achaemenid rule, 
H. SEYRIG, ¢Antiq. Syriennes », 11 (1938), p. 48. On materials imitating the garments trim- 
med with pearls, cf, H. SEYRIG, 4 JRS », XL (1950), p. 3; AL'BAUM, p. 182; G. A. KOSCHE- 
LENKO, « VDI », no. 3 (1962), p. 171. The Greek tradition at Dura, however, was ended not 
by Parthian occupation, but through the establishment of the Roman garrison at the begin- 
ning of the third century. C. B. WELLES, degydius (1959), p. 27. 

(156) J. Bipz, F. CuMoNT, Zes Mages Hellenisds (1938). 

(157) BIDEZ-CUMONT, of. ci£., pp. 217 ff. 

(158) E. G. BROWNE, ¢ Literary History of Persia », I (1908), pp. 119 f. Cf. H. S. Ny- 
BERG, Die Religionen des Alten Irans (1938), p. 465; J. GAGÉ, La Montée des Sassanides (1964), 
p. 67. 

(159) G. GOOSENS, in ¿Sacra Pagina», E (1959), p. 248 = Bibliotheca Theologie, Lova- 
nensiup, XII. 

(160) GAGE, of. cif., p. 232; BROWNE, oP- cif. p. 130. 

(161) Z5, p. 14. 

(162) PHILO, do provid., 66. 
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On the other hand, neither Iranians nor other peoples of the classical 
Near East were barbarians. The Iranians may have lacked an adequate 
alphabet, but their minstrels, like the Homeridae of Greece, preserved oral 
culture “9, [ran was the equipoise of Rome. When the pious Justinian for- 
bade the teaching of philosophy in Athens (529), the philosophers found re- 
fuge at the Sassanian court; Khushro I ordered the translation of Plato and 
Aristotle 669, 

Hence the franians had to filter Greek thought through the medium of 
their own mentality. This took time, but Time is ¢/ galante uomo, and Truth 
is the daughter of Time. True culture cannot be transmitted in bottles and 
tubes and taken rapidly and painlessly like pills. For learning, as Aristotle 
says, is a painful process C59, 

Anacharsis, seduced by Greek civilization, and ‘‘ Hypasinus, son of 
Mitroaxos, Bactrian ", who made dedications to Apollo of Delos & in 180 
B.C., were curiosities. Yet Hellenization bore fruit when, in the beginning of 
the third century A.D., the Parthian palace at Babylon was decorated with 
tapestries depicting, side by side, episodes from Greek mythology—especially 
the story of Orpheus. There were also scenes of Persian victories over the 
Greeks in the war which seems like an unbroken succession of Greek triumphs 
to the reader of Herodotus 692, 

Hellenization showed its beneficial force when Antiochus I of Com- 
magene—he died between 38-31 B.C.—spoke of his " most felicitous ” origin. 
(He was a descendent, through his father, of a Bactrian lord and an Achae- 
menid princess, and a Seleucid by maternal descent.) For Antiochus I was 
both Persian and Hellene, a descendant of Darius and Seleucus Nicator. 
Antiochus I worshipped Ormuzd, protector of the Achaemenids—regarding 
the protector also as Zeus—and Mithra, identihed with Apollo, the ancestral 
god of the Seleucids. Antiochus I hoped that after his death his spirit would 
mount to the celestia] throne of Zeus Oromasdes 659, 

A millenium later the Iranian renaissance brought forth men like Albi- 
runi, Alfarabi, and Avicenna. Moslem heirs of Greek Bactria, students and- 
commentators of Plato and Aristotle—absorbed Greed ideas, made the bor 
rowing creative, and became teachers of Europe “, Biruni in his Chronology 
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Cf. M, C. PIDELLO, in € Ánnali délle Facoltà di Lettere... dell'Università di Cagliari », X XII 
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Akad. 3 F. no. 60; E964) 189 [ff 

(169) Byzantine astronomets sometimes used translations of Persian astronomical 
works and used Persian and Arabic technical terms. Cf. O. NEUGEBAUER, Studies in Byzan- 
tine Astronomical Terminolagy, « Proceedings of the Amer, Philosophical Society » N. S. 
L, 2 (1960). 


used Greek tools and created something worthy of Scaliger. Biruni completed 
his work c. 1000 A.D., when the Occident awaited the apocalyptical “ Year 
10007’, As Marc Bloch notes, the fear that gripped Europe at the end of the 
tenth century was mitigated by the common ignorance of chronology and 
the reckoning of time “”, If, in suicidal folly, we should bomb our civilization 
out of existence, would the light be kept burning by our students in Iran ? 
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Í itervento sulla relazione del prof. Bickerman. 


GAFUROV. — Ringrazio per l'ottima relazione. C'é qualcuno che vuol 
prendere la parola? Vorrei soltanto aggiungere che il prof. Bickerman ha 
notato con molta opportunità e molto giustamente quello che ci è stato portato 
di nuovo dagli studiosi sovietici in questo campo. Mi congratulo con il prof. 
Bickerman. 
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CHAPTER I 


IHE SELEUCID PERIOD 


INTRODUCTION 


Our knowledge of Seleucid Iran is unfortunately meagre. The scanty 
sources mostly record occurrences such as military campaigns, royal 
accessions and the like, and hardly give any information on economic 
or social matters. Even the isolated facts we speak of are almost all 
Greek; in Seleucid Iran, as we know it, the Iranians are not seen or 
heard. The reasons for these deficiencies are historical. 

Memory is selective; succeeding generations remember what is 
relevant to their own life and forget the rest: “Let the dead bury their 
dead."! After the Romans had ended Seleucid rule in Syria in 63 B.C., 
nobody cared any longer for the defunct dynasty. Sycophants and 
historians alike now turned to the Caesars. The only extant Greek 
outline of Seleucid history is appended to the narrative of the Roman 
conquest of Syria in Appian’s “History of Rome”, compiled in the 
2nd century A.D. 

As for the Iranians, they lcst the memory of their remote past. 
Whereas after the Arab conquest the Zoroastrian priests and native 
gentry endeavoured to keep alive the Persian tradition and to preserve 
religious writings and the glory of the Sasanians,? the pre-Sasanian 
past receded into the realm of fable, and Alexander himself became 
"the king of Rūm”, that is, of Byzantium. When Birtini collected 
(¢. A.D. 1000) “The Vestiges of Past Generations” (al-Athār al-bāgiya), 
he learned of Cyrus only from Jewish (Christian) sources, where the 
founder of the Persian monarchy was remembered as a friend of the 
Chosen People.’ 

Contemporary records of the Seleucid period in Iran had been written 
on perishable materials (papyrus, leather, wood) and thus did not 
survive. Only a few Greek inscriptions on stone, mostly from Susa, 
have been recovered as yet, and the excavation of Seleucid sites, except 
in Susa, has hardiy begun. Thus, the present account can only mark the 
limits of our ignorance. 


1 Cf. E. J. Bickerman, “La Chaîne de la tradition pharisienne”, Revue Biblique LIX 


(Paris 1952), pp. 44ff. 

2 Cf. Boyce, Letter of Tansar, p. 37; Nodldeke, Tabari, 440. 

3 Cf. E. Yarshater, ‘“‘List of Achaemenid Kings in Biruni and Bar Hebraeus", in 
E. Yarshater (ed.), Biruni Symposium (Columbia University, New York, 1976), pp. 49-65. 
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THE SELEUCID PERIOD 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


After Alexander’s death in 323 B.c., his generals divided the empire 
and for more than thirty years fought one another for a larger portion 
of Alexander’s heritage. One of these warlords was Seleucus, who on 
Alexander’s order had married Apame, daughter of the Sogdian 
satrap Spitamenes, in 324 B.C. The Seleucid dynasty sprang from this 
Macedonian-Iranian union. In 312, Seleucus succeeded in establishing 
his dominion in Babylon. Very shortly, he extended it to Media, 
Susiana, ‘“‘and the neighbouring countries”. His enemy Antigonus 
ruled over Asia Minor, but was unable to dislodge Seleucus who in 
306 or 305 took the royal title for himself. By 303, Seleucus had 
reconstituted Alexander’s empire from the Euphrates to the Indian 
Ocean, except for the lands along the Indus which he had to cede to 
Sandracottas (Chandragupta), the founder of the Maurya dynasty in 
Northern India. Seleucus’ capital was established at Seleucia on the 
Tigris (in the vicinity of Babylon), founded by him about 305.” In 
301, Seleucus and his ally Lysimachus of Thracia defeated Antigonus 
and Seleucus obtained North Syria as his prize. 

At this juncture, Seleucus made a decision which changed the course 
of Iranian history. The Persian kings from Susa and Ecbatana (Hama- 
dan) reigned over the realm which bordered both the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean. In Seleucia, Seleucus was still on the fringe of 
Iran. But in 300 B.C. he transferred his headquarters to the newly 
founded Antioch on the lower Orontes, in North Syria. His new 
capital was eccentric to the land mass over which he ruled — “‘from 
India to the Syrian coast".? Now, over 1,700 miles (as the crow flies) 
separated him from his posts on the Jaxartes (Syr Darya). But he, and 
his dynasty, had no choice. 

lhey knew that they, as Alexander before them, did not win by 
force of numbers, “but by skill and intelligence”.4 They would be 
unable to govern and exploit their immense domain without a steady 
intake of men and ideas from Greece. The tract on which Seleucus I 
built his Syrian capital had been neglected by Phoenician mariners 
since it offered no safe anchorage. Seleucus! Greek engineers created 
two artificial harbours (Seleucia and Laodicea) to serve the new 

1 Diodorus xIx. 92. 5. 


2 N. M. Waggoner, “ The early Alexander coinage of Seleucia on the Tigris”, ANSMN 
XV (1969), p. 30. 8 Plutarch, Demetrius, 32. 4. * Diodorus xix. 9o. 3. 
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capital! The life line of the Seleucid power was tied to the short 
coastal strip between the Gulf of Alexandretta and Beirut. 

The choice of Antioch as capital necessarily weakened the royal 
authority in far-distant Iran, just as the command of the Achaemenians 
was wanting in strength on the Mediterranean coast. Yet it was not the 
Iranians, but the Macedonian generals in Iran who took advantage of 
their absent master for contriving separatist movements. The first 
defection occurred on the sensitive north-eastern frontier, between 
the Caspian Sea and the Hindu Kush. Here, in the Seleucid province 
of Bactria, in northern Khuràsan and the lands north of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya), Macedonian troops and Iranian chieftains were united by 
the necessity to hang together or be hanged separately. The invasion 
of the hungry nomads who roamed over “a vast plain stretching out 
interminably"? in Central Asia would have destroyed the Greek 
colonies and dispossessed the khans and their tribes. From the Saljuqs 
(c. A.D. 1000) to the Qajars (1794-1925), almost all the shahs of Persia, 
with perhaps the exception of the Safavids, were intruders from 
Turkestan or their descendants. 

About 280 B.c., the nomads from the north succeeded in penetrating 
the Seleucid territory as far as Tirmidh and Herat. They were expelled 
by Antiochus I, son and successor to Seleucus I, who also restored the 
ravaged cities. For instance, he rebuilt the citadel of Marv and raised 
a rampart of beaten earth and brick (up to 20 metres high and about 
270 km. long) which surrounded the Marv oasis.® 

But the wars in the west, particularly with Egypt (280-72 and 
260-53), fought over the defence or the expansion of the sea-front of 
the empire, strained the resources of the west and made the court of 
Antioch demand more and more help from the provinces of the east. 
In 273, for instance, the satrap of Bactria had to send 20 elephants for 
the war against Egypt and thus weakened the defence of his satrapy 
against the nomadic hordes. Following the death of Antiochus I in 246, 
a dynastic war broke out in the west between Laodice, the divorced 
wife of Antiochus II, and Berenice, his widow, who was supported 
by her brother, Ptolemy III of Egypt. The army in Bactria, led by its 

1 H. Seyrig, “Antiquités Syriennes 92”, Syria xLVvII (1970), p. 305. 

2 Herodotus r. 204. 

8 Strabo x1. 10. 2 (C516); cf. S. A. Viyazigin, “Stena Antiokha Sotera vokrug drevnei 
Marigiany”’, Trudy Jusno-Turkmentstanskoj archeologiceskoj komplesknoj ekspeatcii ı (Ashkabad, 


1949), pp. 260-75; M. E. Masson, zbzd. x11 (Ashkabad, 1963), pp. 9, 14; B. A. Litvinski, 
“Drevni sredneasiatski gorod”, in Drevni Vostok Goroda i Torogovlya (Erevan, 1973), p. 113. 
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general Diodotus, forsook the House of Seleucus, which was now 
divided against itself; they thought that they could do without further 
help from the court at Antioch.! This reasoning proved right. The 
Greek kings of Bactria, whose riches amazed contemporary observers, 
defended their territory against the nomads for about 130 years, and 
“subdued more peoples than Alexander”, particularly in India.* When 
Andragoras, the Seleucid satrap of Parthia (roughly western Khurasan), 
also revolted, and his province was overrun by the nomadic tribe of 
Parni led by Arsaces, the Greek kings of Bactria and the Seleucid 
court, in unspoken or agreed collaboration, succeeded in blocking 
the expansion of the Arsacids. For some eighty years the Arsacids of 
Parthia remained local dynasts who were continually embroiled in 
wars with their neighbours. 3 

The court of Antioch repeatedly tried to regain the lost Far East. 
Again and again new conflicts or dynastic struggles in the west com- 
pelled the Seleucid kings to break off successful oriental campaigns 
and go back to Syria. Antiochus III alone succeeded in re-establishing 
his authority, albeit nominally, over Bactria and the Far East (209-5). 
He won the title of the ** Great King ",* and the eastern booty allowed 
him to defeat Egypt and to acquire Palestine and Phoenicia in 200 B.C. 
But soon he became involved in a war with Rome, lost it in 189, and 
had to surrender western Asia Minor. All that he had recovered in 
the east was soon lost again. Yet, western Iran, from Ecbatana to the 
Persian Gulf, remained loyal, though in 223, and again in 162, the 
Macedonian generals in Media grasped at the royal diadem. New 
dynastic struggles in Syria, however, delivered Media, some time after 
148 B.C., and Babylonia, in 141 5.c., to the Parthians.9 Nevertheless, 
Greek cities, as well as the Iranians in Media and Persia, sided with the 
Seleucids. Demetrius II set out to Media in answer to an appeal from 
Greek colonists in hope that if he were successful in the east he would 
be able to drive out his rival, Tryphon, from Syria. He found much 
support, but was captured by the Parthians in 139.8 His brother 
Antiochus VII succeeded in recovering Babylonia and Media, but fell 

1 Apollodorus of Artemita in Strabo x1. 11. 1 (C516); xv. 1. 3 (C686); on chronology, 
cf. A. R. Bellinger, “The coins from the treasure of the Oxus”, ANSMN x (1962), p. 62. 

? Apollodorus of Artemita in Strabo xr. 11. 1 (C516). 

3 Strabo xr. 8. 3 (C511). On Andragoras, cf. L. Robert, Inscription hellénistique de 
l'Iran", Hel/enica x1-x1t (1960), pp. 85-91; Le Rider, Suse, p. 30. 

* L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes (Paris, 1964), p. 19. 

5 L. Robert, Gnozon xxxv (1963), p. 76. Cf. Morkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria, pp. 110-14. 


° Cf. O. Morkholm, “A Greek Coin Hoard from Susiana”, Acta Archaeologica Xxxv1 
(Copenhagen, 1965), p. 136. 
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in a skirmish in 129 B.c. Thus Seleucid rule over Iran was ended once 
and for all. 

Iran was lost to the Seleucids not at the Syr Darya, but in Antioch, 
by the Court which always took the loyalty of ‘Oriental Barbary” for 
granted and wasted the resources of the empire in futile wars and 
dynastic squabbles.! Nevertheless, the Seleucid dominion over Iran 
lasted for 183 years (312-129 B.c.). How could a line of alien condottieri 
at Antioch, separated by distance, race, language, religion and mode 
of life, last so long in the land of the Achaemenians and the Sasanians 
To answer this question, we must consider the political organization 
and the internal structure of Seleucid Iran. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Achaemenians proclaimed that they were Persians, and received 
the realm from the supreme god Ahuramazda. Later the Sasanian clergy 
taught that the kingdom and the (true) religion were twins.? The 
Seleucids were of Macedonian stock, but they neither ruled over 
Macedonia nor had any authority over Macedonians abroad,’ and they 
commanded peoples not * by the grace of God", but by the right of the 
spear. They were neither native rulers, nor the instruments of a 
"colonial" power, but just lucky condottieri. Their power was not 
institutional but personal. In the battle against Molon, a rebellious 
general, the latter's troops went over to Antiochus III as soon as they 
saw their legitimate sovereign, but the other wing of Molon, not seeing 
the king in person, fought stubbornly against the king's regiments. 
In fact, the Seleucid Ship of State was not anchored in the heavens, 
but moored to the mutual “good will?’ (ewnoia) between the ruler and 
the ruled. Antiochus I recovered the dominion of Seleucus I, his 
father, “by his valour as well as by the good will of his ‘friends’ and 
his troops”. In turn, the ruler had to “win over” his subjects by his 
own eunoia. It was not a constitutional arrangement, but a political 
necessity. The diademed condottiere was isolated; he could not even 
rely on his tribe (as for instance, the Saljuqs did), since he had none. 
His “‘friends’’, that is, his court, from which he had to choose his 

1 Justin XII. 3. 3. 

2 Boyce, Letter of Tansar, p. 33; ““The Testament of Ardashir" in S. Shaked, ‘‘ Esoteric 


trends in Zoroastrianism”, Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 11y 


(Jerusalem, 1969), pp. 214-19. 
3 Musti, “Lo Stato dei Seleucidi”’, p. 87. 


t Inscription of Ilion in Rostovtzeff 1, p. 431; cf. e.g. Polybius v. 46. 8; 50. 7; vri. 23. 5. 
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generals and ministers, were an international lot, mostly men as 
uprooted as their master and who were attached to him personally by 
his bounties and their fellow-feeling. An Acarnian, a former “friend” 
of the king of Macedonia, passed to “the more opulent court of 
Antiochus [III]”’, and became his adviser. 

The king’s army, his administration, his colonies and the Greek 
cities in Iran were no less international; Macedonians, Thessalians, 
other Greeks and various non-native elements were partners in 
exploiting the Orient and were as isolated in the immense alien country 
as the king himself. They all had to sink or to swim together. This 
was the real meaning of the mutual “good will” of which we have 
just spoken. 

The administrative organization of the realm was simple in principle, 
but complex in practice. Alexander and the Seleucids preserved the 
Persian division of the empire into enormous satrapies. The Iranian 
satrapies were placed under a viceroy, “‘one [who is] over the upper 
satrapies", who resided in Ecbatana. The satrap was above all the 
general commanding the troops in his province. The satrapy was 
divided into districts, called “places” (7opoz). But such a district could 
be a Greek city, a military ward (phy/ake), or a group of native villages.* 

A network of Greek military settlements and cities covered Iran 
from the Syr Darya to the Persian Gulf, and kept the realm together.? 
A colony was generally established on the royal land, and on an easily 
defendable site. For instance, at Ai Khanum, on the Amu Darya (Oxus), 
the colony was protected on two sides by rivers, and on the third side 
by a hill which became its citadel.* Colonists received land lots which 
were encumbered with the obligation of military service. A Greek city 
(polis) was formally autonomous, though in fact controlled by the 
royal overseer (epistates); it had its own territory which made it more 
or less self-sufficient economically. Thus, the classical traditions of the 
Greek polis continued in the Orient: the landowners lived in the city 

1 Livy xxxv. 18. 1. 

? L. Robert, "Inscription honorifique à Laodicée d'Iran (Nehavend)", He/lenzea vin 
(1950), p. 73; Id. '" Encore une inscription Grecque de l'Iran", CR.AI 1967, p. 281. The 
Seleucids seem to have abandoned the Persian system of sub-satrapies, on which cf. 


W. B. Henning, " Ein persischer Titel im Altaramaeischen" in M. Black and G. Fohrer 
(eds), In memoriam Paul Kahle (Berlin, 1968), p. 144 (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift für die alten- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, cr1r). 

* [On the administration of the Greek cities in Iran see also pp. 713ff. and pp. 822ff.] 

* D. Schlumberger and P. Bernard, “Ai Khanoum”’, Bulletin de correspondence hellénique 
LXXXIX (Athens-Paris, 1965), pp. 590-602; P. Bernard, “Ai Khanum on the Oxus”, 
Proceedings of British Academy uin (1967), pp. 71-95. 
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and not in the open country, though, of course, they could have 
luxurious manor houses, furnished with baths, outside the city walls.! 
The walls made the city impregnable, except for a regular army, and 
the city militia could be relied upon to keep in check the unruly natives 
on her territory.? Thus, Media was ringed with Greek settlements as 
defence against the neighbouring peoples.? It is noteworthy, though 
inexplicable, that none of the Greek cities in Iran received the privilege 
of (copper) coinage which was conceded by the kings to several cities 
in Syria, and also to Nisibis and Edessa in Upper Mesopotamia. 
The internal organization of the Greek city in Iran remains obscure. 
We hear of traditional magistrates (archonts) and such, but we do not 
know whether, tor instance, there was a native quarter, or whether 
artisans of the same craft worked on the same street, as, it seems, was 
the case in some Greek cities under Parthian rule.* But how was town 
life in Iranian Iran?® Were Iranian towns essentially administrative 
centres with a citadel for the governor and his guard? Can we distin- 
guish between a “town” and a walled “village” ?® What was the 
function of the latter? How widespread was the type of a big house 
inhabited by a large patriarchal family? The Sasanian legal texts still 
speak of the large agnatic groups with a common ancestral worship 


1 Bernard, “Fouilles de Ai Khanoum”’, CR AI 1974, pp. 280-5. 

2 [On the organization of Seleucid cities in Iran, see also pages 821-6]. 

3 Polybius x. 27. 3. 

4 M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its art (Oxford, 1938), p. 47; G. Pugachenkova, 
Iskustvo Turkmenistana (Moscow, 1967), p. 30; L. Waterman, Second Preliminary Report 
upon the Excavations at Tell Umar, Iraq (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1933), p. 6. In fact the excava- 
tions only reveal stalls on the street side of houses; whether these shops formed a saq, 
as Rostovtzeff says, we cannot know. Cf. also L. Robert, “‘Epigraphie greque,’’ Annuaire: 
Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, IV® section 1968/1969, p. 168, and B. A. Litvinski and 
Ch. Muchitdinov, “Antichnoe gorodische Saksanochur”’, Sovetskaya Archeologiya 1969. 2, 
pp. 161-6. 

5 Cf. B. A. Litvinski, “ Drevni sredneasiatski gorod” in Drevni Vostok Goroda t Torgovlya 
(Erevan, 1973), pp. 99-125 and I. V. Pyankov, on the central Asian cities of the Achaeme- 
nian period according to Greek and Latin authors, in jbid., pp. 125-35. 

€ Strabo xr. 11. 3 (C517). Soviet excavations in Central Asia revealed the existence of 
large settlements, generally unwalled, around a citadel; V. M. Masson, “I monumenti 
archeologici dell'Asia centrale" in Persia e il mondo greco-romano, pp. 358-81. For Iran 
proper cf. U. Scerrato, “*L’edificio sacro di Dahan-i Ghulaman (Sistan)”’, ibid., pp. 457-70 
and Id, “‘Excavations at Dahan-i Ghulaman”’, East and West xvi (Rome, 1966), pp. 9-30. 
Polybius x. 31. 5 mentions an “‘unwalled city”, named Tambarka in Media, that had a 
“palace” (basileion), that is, probably, a fortified residence of the governor. Cf. B. A. 
Litvinski and Ch. Muchitdinov, “Antichnoe gorodische Saksanochur?, pp. 160-78. 
A. Z. Rosenfeld, “Qal‘a (Kala)-tip ukreplennavo poseleniya” Sovetskaya Etnografiya 1951. 
I, pp. 22-38; A. B. Gudkova, Top-Ka/a (Tashkent, 1964); V. M. Masson (ed.), Drevnyaya 
Baktriya (Leningrad, 1974), pp. 3-13. On the streets of artisans at Marv see G. A. Puga- 
chenkova, Puri razvitiya architektury Turkmenii (Ashkabad, 1958), p. 41. 
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and a certain legal and economic unity.! What happened to the tribal 
system under the Seleucids? To mention another problem: from 
Crassus’ defeat at Carrhae until Julian the Apostate, at least, Persian 
arrows checked the advance of Roman legions. The bowmen were 
clients of great landlords who, on occasion, became more or less 
independent rulers.2 What was the situation and the power of these 
Iranian lords under Seleucid rule? Did they live in their castles or did 
they go to the towns? We can only hope that new discoveries may 
illuminate these forgotten pages of the Iranian past. 

In the last resort, the power of the Seleucids rested on force, that is 
on the army; the king first and last was a victorious captain. Of fourteen 
Seleucids who reigned between 312 and 129 B.c. only two died in bed. 
Two infant kings were murdered. Ten kings died on campaign. The 
backbone of the army was the phalanx of heavy infantry recruited 
among the Macedonian colonists and supported by heavy cavalry. 
The Seleucids could throw as many as 72,000 men into battle. Only a 
small part of them came from Iran: ¢. 12,000 out of 68,000 at Raphia in 
217 B.C. The Iranians served as light infantry, and mostly came from 
the “wild” tribes, such as the Cissii who held travellers to ransom 
on the way from Susa to Ecbatana. 

Why did the Seleucids neglect men from Persia proper (Fars), reputed 
to be the best soldiers in Iran,? and the splendid Iranian horse which 
was the mainstay of the Greek kings of Bactria? An explanation may 
perhaps be found in the following. Alexander began to drill an army ot 
Iranians — and modern scholars praise him for this expression of univer- 
sal brotherhood; and because he was king of Macedonia, he would 
have been able to keep his soldiers in check. But the Seleucids had no 
nation behind them; an Iranian army, necessarily recruited and com- 
manded by native chieftains, would have delivered the fate of the 
dynasty to the caprice and interest of native potentates. History 
confirmed the judgement of the Seleucids. The army of the Arsacids, 
their Parthian successors in Iran, essentially consisted of a retinue of 
great lords who naturally became royal governors and masters of their 
respective fiefs. To mobilize his host, the Parthian king had to appeal to 
his satraps. 


1 R. Ghirshman, Village perso-achéménide (Paris, 1954), p. 6 (Mémoires de la Mission 
archéologique en Iran xxxv1); B. N. Pilipko in V. M. Masson (ed.), Karakumskie Drevnosti U 
(Ashkabad, 1968), pp. 36-9. On the agnatic family, see A. G. Perikhanian, “‘ Agnatic 
groups in ancient Iran”, VDI 1968. 3, pp. 28-53; cf. G. A. Paguchenkova, “Bactrian 
house", in Istoriya i kultura naradov srednei Asii (Moscow, 1976), pp. 38-42; and below 
pp. 641ff. 7 Julian, Caesars, 324d. 3 Diodorus xix. 21. 5; cf. Boyce, p. 27. 
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The financial organization of Seleucid Iran remains almost unknown. 
We know the titles of some tax officials, but do not know anything 
about the actual taxation. Seleucid coins show, however, that the 
monetary system was uniform throughout the Empire. Only the royal 
coin was legal tender; foreign silver circulated as bullion. The essential 
unit was the silver piece of four drachms, that is about 17 grams weight. 
There were several mints in Iran, and each of them had a considerable 
autonomy in the choice of types and legends of coins. 

As the Seleucid standard was 1dentical with the Attic standard which 
was followed in the greater part of the Hellenistic world, the trade from 
the Indian Ocean to the Adriatic Sea was based on the same monetary 
system. On the other hand, the Ptolemies of Egypt used a different 
standard (a four drachm piece of ¢. 14.4 grams), and this meant the 
economic division of the Hellenistic world into two monetary blocks. 

The unified silver coinage (which had been lacking in the Achaemenid 
Empire), was a boon to traders. The Seleucids generally encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, two abundant sources of revenue. For 
instance, they, as the Achaemenians before them, granted hereditary 
possession of empty land to the farmer who planted trees on it.* They 
improved roads and harbours; a crossing on the Ami Darya near 
Tirmidh continued to be used for centuries after the end of the Greek 
domination in Iran.? By canalizing the river Eulaios (K4rtn), they 
established a fluvial route between Susa and the Persian Gulf. The 
victory of Antiochus III in the Far East (pp. 6, 187-8) re-opened the 
bazaats of India to Seleucid merchants, and he undertook a military 
expedition against the Gerrhaens of the Arabian coast in order to divert 
the spice trade to Seleucia on the Tigris and to Susa.3 

Coin hoards give some indication of the pattern of commerce. 
It seems that Iran formed a comparatively closed and somewhat 

1 J. & L. Robert, “‘ Bulletin épigraphique, no. 651”, Revue des études grecques LXXX (1967), 
pp. 556-8; cf. Polybius x. 27. 3. 

2 V., Minorsky, “A Greek Crossing on the Oxus”, BSOAS xxx (1967), p. 45; Le Rider, 
Suse, p. 267; cf. Rostovtzeff 11, p. 1433. 

3 Rostovtzeff 1, p. 458; Le Rider, Suse, pp. 267ff. Seleucid coins were imitated in Southern 
Arabia; A. A. Houghton and G. Le Rider, “‘ Un trésor des monnaies hellénistiques trouvé 
près de Suse”, RN vre s. vir (1966), p. 121. 

4 On circulation of coins in Iran, besides Le Rider, cf. H. J. Troxell and W. F. Spengler, 
“A hoard of early Greek coins from Afghanistan”, ANSMN xv (1969), pp. 1-19; 
H. Seyrig, “ Monnaies grecques des fouilles de Doura et d'Antioche", RN VI* s. 1(1958), 
p. 179; E. Schoenert, “ Die wirtschaftliche Auswertung seleukidischer und ptolemaeischen 
Münzfunde (306—197 v.u.Z.)" in E. C. Welskopf (ed.), Neue Beiträge zur Geschichte der alten 


Welt 1 (Berlin, 1964), pp. 355-61 (Deutsche Historiker-Gesellschaft). Morkholm, “A 
Greek coin hoard from Susiana’’, p. 146. 
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backward economic region. Silver struck in Iran circulated freely with- 
in Iran. This is true even of the coins of the Greek kings of Bactria. But 
the Iranian pieces, particularly after Antiochus III, are rarely found in 
the west, while coins struck in Antioch, and from c. 180 B.C. onwards 
in Seleucia on the Tigris, dominated the market in Susa. It seems that 
merchandise travelled in stages. Spices of Arabia and India came to 
Susa, and, on the other hand, western merchandise was carried to 
Susa or Ecbatana by traders from Antioch or Seleucia on the Tigris. 
It is noteworthy that silver of Tyre which is abundant in Upper 
Mesopotamia (Dura-Europos) does not appear in Susa, as if the 
merchants of Syria divided the Iranian markets between themselves. 
It is also noteworthy that Seleucid coins apparently did not circulate 
in Central Asia. On the other hand, the importance of Indian trade is 
illustrated by the fact that until ¢. 280 B.c. the mint of Bactria issued 
coins on the “Indian” standard, that is tetradrachm of ¢. 12 gr. 


THE GREEK IRAN AND THE IRANIAN IRAN 


Greek settlers in Iran wanted to remain Greeks. Alexander’s colonists 
demanded “A Greek education and a Greek way of life” in Iran and 
after Alexander’s death some of them began to return home, since they 
felt deprived of Greek civilization.! Thus, a school, a sports centre 
(gymnasion) and a theatre were built on the Oxus and Greek athletic 
games were held on Bahrain island in the Persian Gulf.? The Delphic 
maxims were inscribed on the walls of the funerary monuments of the 
Thessalian founder of a Greek settlement on the present Afghan—Soviet 
frontier.? Yet, the Greek settlements and cities were only islands in the 
Iranian sea, where the Greek language was hardly known and Greek 
mores were alien and probably distasteful. In fact, two worlds, the 
Greek and Iranian, co-existed in Seleucid Iran. 

Of course, the Greeks exploited the land; in a small Greek city on 
the Oxus there were buildings of a size unheard of in Greece, except 
for temples. For instance a court of about 137 metres by 108 metres 
was framed by 116 columns.* But for the tax-payer it was unimportant 
whether his money was spent on a Seleucid or on an Achaemenian 
colonnade. What counted was that the money was spent in Iran and 

! Diodorus xvi. 7. 1. 


? P. Bernard, “Fouilles de Ai Khanum”, CRAI 1976, p. 318. 


* L. Robert, “Inscriptions grecques nouvelles de la Bactriane”’, CRAI 1968, pp. 416-57. 
* Bernard, Ai Khanoum, p. 117. 
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not in some distant mother country of the conquerors. In this way the 
greater part of the exacted sum returned to the Iranians in the form of 
salaries, payments for materials, etc. On the other hand the kings did 
not try to hellenize their Iranian subjects. The Seleucids lacked the 
Christian zeal of converting the infidels to the sole true faith or to 
decent plumbing. The Seleucid kings left people as they had been 
before the Macedonian conquest; busy with wars and other pressing 
matters, they had no time and no means, even if they had had the 
inclination, to meddle in the daily life of their subjects in remote Iran. 
A royal order issued in western Asia Minor took some fifty days to 
reach the authorities in Media.! Edmund Burke said that distance 
must weaken authority; ‘the Seleucids learned by experience that this 
was the “immutable condition” of their extensive and far-flung empire’. 

The countryside of Selucid Iran was left to the Iranians. The village 
was a fiscal and economic unit, but its life remains virtually unknown. 
A Greek observer in 210 B.c. notes the importance of underground 
irrigation canals (ganats).2 We do not know whether the Seleucids ever 
thought of spreading the use of this ingenious device, or otherwise 
tried to improve the agricultural technology as the Lagids did in 
Egypt. The chieftains of tribes and the khans continued to rule over 
their men and villages and exploited the peasant as they did before and 
after the Seleucids. The potentates at Stakhr, near Persepolis, could 
strike their own silver coins with legends in Aramaic and the fire altar 
on the reverse.* Country people spoke in their Iranian dialects, or even 
in Elamite, and the scribes, as under the Achaemenians, recorded trans- 
actions in Aramaic. As long as peace reigned, so that the roads were 
reasonably secure, and the taxes were collected, the Seleucids did not 
intervene in local matters. The tax collector was probably the main 

! L. Robert, “Encore une inscription grecque de VIran”, CRAI 1967, p. 290; cf. 
Strabo xr. 7. 2 (C509). 

2 Polybius x. 28. 2; cf. F. W. Wallbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius 11 (Oxford, 
1968), ad loc.; O. Bucci, “Note di politica agraria Achemenide: A proposito del passo x. 
28. 3 in Polibio”, in Szudi in Memoria di Guido Donzati (Milan, 1973), pp. 181—9o. 

3 See the studies of P. Briant, “Contrainte militaire, dépendance rurale et exploitation 
des territoires en Asie achémenide”, Index viir (Univ. of Camerioni, 1978-79), pp. 48-98; 
* Colonisation hellénistique et populations indigénes”’, Klio Lx (1978), pp. 57-95 ; “‘ Brigand- 
age, dissidence et conquéte en asie achémenide et hellénistique”, Dialogues d’ histoire ancienne 


11: Annales littéraires de l’ Univer sité de Besançon cLxxxvıin (Paris, 1976), pp. 163-258; “ Villages 
et communautés villageoises d’Asie achémenide et hellénistique”, JESHO xvut (1975), 


pp. 175-88. 
* Strabo xv. 3. 24 (C736); P. Naster, ““Note d’épigraphie monétaire de Perside", I4 


vill (1968), pp. 74-80; D. Stronach, ‘‘ The Küh-i-Shahrak Fire Altar", JINE.S xxv (1966), 
pp. 217-27; K. Schippmann, De iranischen Feuerhetligttimer (Berlin, 1971), pp. 227-33. 
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link between the Greek and the Iranian Iran. This “salutary neglect”, 
to quote Burke again, eliminated the most serious and the most frequent 
cause of friction between an alien ruler and an indigenous population. 
Keeping aloof, the Iranians did not need to resent the invaders. They 
were able to ignore them, and as an ancient historian notes, passively 
accepted the succession of their Macedonian ovetrlords.! 

The Greek and the Iranian Iran also more or less ignored one another 
in cultural matters. Being polytheists, the Greeks respected the local 
gods; Nanaia continued to be worshipped in Susa-Seleucia, just as an 
Iranian from Bactria coming to Delos made offerings to Apollo.* 
It is true that in times of financial stress the Seleucids sometimes 
plundered Oriental temples, but it was Mithridates I of Parthia who 
sacked the main sanctuaries of the Elymais.3 As to private cults, 
nobody was impeded if he wanted to worship some exotic deity, be it 
Sarapis from Alexandria or the Cappadocian goddess Ma.* The Greeks 
still clung to their ancestral gods; they worshipped them even in 
Persepolis. Greek colonists from Magnesia on the Meander in western 
Asia Minor brought their (originally Thessalian) gods to Antioch on 
the Persian Gulf (now Bushire).9 Likewise, Greek colonists gave 
Greek names to Iranian rivers and mountains. The Oriental settlers 
generally erected a new structure on the ruins of the old building; 
Greek settlements were built anew. Even on a small island off the 
Arabian coast (Ikaros, now Failaka), first a military post, then a tiny 
Greek colony was planted by the Seleucids.” 

The Iranians did not succumb to the charm of Greek gods. Syncret- 
ism was no more than verbal. Herakles was popular among the Greeks, 
and the Iranians began to represent their hero Verethraghna with 
Herakles’ attributes, just as the Buddhists borrowed the type of Apollo 
for images of the Buddha.® 

1 Justin xu. 4. 5; cf. Strabo xr. 9. 2 (C515). 

2 Le Rider, Suse, p. 292; Rostovtzeff 111, p. 1492. § Strabo xvi. 1. 18 (C744). 

* Robert, “Inscription hellénistique de Iran”, p. 85; Le Rider, /oc. cit. 

$ Robert, ** Encore une inscription grecque de l'Iran", p. 282. 

9 L. Robert, "Inscriptions séleucides de Phrygie et d'Iran"', Hellenica vii (1949), p. 19; 
L. Robert, “‘Les inscriptions” in J. des Gagniers (et al.), Fouilles, Laodicée du Lycos: Le 
Nymphée Campaignes 1961-1963 (Quebec-Paris, 1969), p. 330 (Université Laval Recherches 


archéologiques, Série 1). Cf. also e.g. M. N. Tod, “A Greek inscription from the Persian 
Gulf”, JES ixin (1943), p. 112; Lukonin, Persia I, pls. 22, 23 (statuettes from Laodicea/ 
Nihavand). 

' On the "inhabitants of Ikarion”, cf. K. Jeppesen, Et kongebud til Ikaros”, Kumi 
1960, pp. 153-93. 

8s Cf. A. D. H. Bivar and S. Shaked, “The Inscriptions at Shimbar”, BSOAS xxvi 
(1964), pl. 11; R. Ghirshman, “ Bard-é Nechandeh, Centre réligieux iranien”, AArch ASH 
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Similarly, the two law systems remained separate. The Greeks of 
Susa published their acts of manumission on the walls of the temple of 
Nanaia, but these documents were written in Greek and according to 
Greek legal ideas. Law went with the language of the deed. Under the 
Parthian kings in Kurdistan, a transaction between two Iranian parties, 
written in Greek in 44-5 A.D. follows the Greek law. A transaction of 
53-4 A.D., concerning the same vineyard, but recorded in Parthian 
Aramaic, is formulated according to a law system which is not Greek.! 
We may guess that under the Seleucids, the countryside of Iran con- 
tinued to live according to its own traditional and customary law, 
including the administration of justice, in civil litigations at least. 

Greek art was much appreciated by the Iranian aristocracy, which 
even accepted male nudity in sculpture,? but the potters of Hellenistic 
Marv did not follow Greek models.? A vogue of Greek eroticism led 
to fabrication of terracotta figurines of naked women, but the mode 
disappeared in the Parthian age. On the other hand, the image of the 
Great Mother of the gods on a silver plaque from a Greek colony on 
the Oxus, though “‘orientalized”’, owes nothing to the Iranian tradition. 
Yet, Greek and native craftsmen often worked together on the same 
project and often exchanged technological experience and artistic 
motifs. For instance, antefixes of Oriental style are used on the monu- 
ment of Kineas, the founder of a Greek city on the Oxus,* and the 
disposition of Persian palaces reappears in buildings of the same city.® 

How, then, may we explain the “‘hellenization” of the East? As a 
matter of fact, the modern idea of hellenization is anachronistic. It has 
two sources: first, pro-Macedonian propaganda in Greece before 
Alexander assured the listeners that the “barbarians”? would be only 


XIX (1967), pp. 3-14; G. A. Pugachenkova, “O kultach Baktrii v svete archeologii”, 
VDI 1974. 3, pp. 124-35; Id. “Kult Gerakla v Baktrii”, VDI 1977. 2, pp. 112-20. 

1 H. S. Nyberg, “The Pahlavi documents from Avroman”, Le Monde Oriental xvi 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 182-230; a new (Russian) translation of the text by Perikhanian, “Agnatic 
groups”, p. 46. 

2 G. A. Pugachenkova, Skulptura Khalchayana (Tashkent, 1966), pp. 147, 150, 226; 
R. D. Barnett, “ The art of Bactria and the treasure of the Oxus', [4 vir (1968), p. 50. 

3G. A. Koshelenko, Kultura Parifii (Moscow, 1966), p. 72; on the other hand, the 
pottery of Samarqand is said to reveal Hellenistic influence; see S. K. Kabanov, “A l'étude 
de la stratigraphie de l’oppidum medieval Afrasiyab”’, Sovetskaya Arkeologiya 1 (Moscow, 
1969), pp. 189-91. 

* Cf. Pugachenkova, op. cit. (no. 44a), pp. 218-21; Koshelenko, op. cz/., p. 9o; P. Bernard, 
'* Campagne de fouilles à Ai Khanoum 1969”, CRAI 1970, pp. 339-47; Id. “Sièges et lits 
en ivoire”, Syria XLVII (1970), p. 328; Id., Fouille d'At Khanoum I, pp. 93, 118; cf. D. 
Schlumberger, L’Orient Hellénisé (Paris, 1970), pp. 21-32. 

° Bernard, Ai Khanoum, p. 118; Id., ‘‘Fouilles de Ai Khanoum” (CR AI 1974), p. 286. 
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too happy to exchange their Oriental despotism for Greek manage- 
ment,! and the experience of modern colonization. But as we have 
already observed the empire of the Seleucids was no “colonial” power. 

In fact, the contrast between the “Greek” man and the “Oriental” 
man belongs to professorial mythology. The Greek influence was only 
one of several spiritual forces acting simultaneously on the Iranians. 
Under the Achaemenians, the Persians were certainly influenced by 
Greek art, yet the Achaemenian tower temples go back to the Urartian 
prototypes.? We know nothing about the influence of Babylonian 
civilization on the Iranians in the Greek period. Yet there certainly 
were cultural contacts; the sacrificial rules of Uruk, once carried to 
Elam, were discovered under the Seleucids in Susa or near Susa, and 
copied for the temple of Uruk.’ 

How complex the interplay of influences was can be illustrated by 
the history of alphabets. From the Achaemenian period on, Aramaic 
was the language of Persian scribes. As late as the 4th century A.D. 
they remained learned in both Aramaic and Persian.t When the Seleu- 
cids ruled Iran, the Indian king Aśoka published the Buddhist message 
both in Greek and Aramaic and engraved it on stones near Qandahar.? 
The Aramaic script was borrowed for numerous Iranian dialects from 
Persian to Khwàrazmian.9 Yet, in Bactria not only the Bactrians them- 
selves but also the later invaders of the country, the Tukhārians and 
the Kushāns, used the Greek alphabet for their languages. Again, the 
legends of Parthian coins until the middle of the 1st century A.D. were 
only in Greek. 

Further, we must remember the Persian diaspora in Greek Asia 
Minor and in such half-Greek countries as Cappadocia. Names like 
Arsaces son of Artemidoros, the liturgy in Persian, and the Greek 
dedication (in eastern Caria) to the gods “‘of the Persians and of the 
Hellenes” suggest both hellenization and the adherence to the faith of 

1 Isocrates v. 154. 

? D. Sronach, '"Urartian and Achaemenian tower temples”, JNES xxvi (1967), 
" T B. Prischasd (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament (Princeton, 
N.]., 1950), P- 345. 

1 Epiphanius, Adversus haereses, 66. 13; cf. M. Sznycer, * Les inscriptions araméennes 
de Tang-i Butan”, JA 1965, pp. 1-9. 

6 J. & L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique no. 421”, Revue des études grecques LXXIII 
(Paris, 1960), pp. 204-5; '' Bull. épig. no. 295 ", i5id. xvn (1963), pp. 185-6; '* Bull. épig. 
no. 442", ibid. uxvitit (1965), pp. 179-80. 

6 V. A. Livshitz, The Khwarezmian calendar and the eras in ancient Chorasmia", 
A AntASH xvi (1968), pp. 413-46. 
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the fathers.1 This Persian diaspora transmitted to the Greeks the 
Zoroastrian tradition (and the legends about Zoroaster) and the religion 
of the Magi. We can imagine that the same diaspora also transmitted 
Greek manners to Iran. 

Unlike Oriental civilizations, Greek civilization was neither sacerdotal 
nor tribal. The Greeks were no racists, and everybody was free to 
choose the Greek way of life. When Alexander founded his military 
colonies on the Syr Darya, he enrolled Iranians among the settlers. 
Antiochus I transferred Babylonians to “the royal city” of Seleucia 
on the Tigris. Some noble families from Stakhr were settled by 
Seleucus I in Karka (Upper Mesopotamia).? Further, the Greek polis 
invented naturalization. An alien could not be made Persian, but a 
Persian could become a citizen of a Greek polis. Naturalized, he would 
have to pay homage to the gods of the city, but he was not expected 
to abandon his ancestral gods. The conversion required was to the 
Greek language and the Greek way of life. As Plutarch tells us, children 
of the *barbarians" 1n Gedrosia (Balüchistan) learned to read Homer. 
(Some verses of Euripides were engraved in the Seleucid period on a 
rock near Armavir, in Armenia.)* They and their fathers had also to 
exercise naked in the gymnasion, an abomination to the Orientals 
(and to the Romans). A man who went through this initiation rite 
either was or became alienated to his native environment. He became 
Greek not only in his language but in his soul. 

Thus, Greek society was an open and changing society. There was 
no hereditary nobility of big landowners as in Iranian Iran. The 
Seleucids, did not have dynasties of viziers, like the Barmakids of 
Baghdad. This open society was governed by the spirit of adventure 
and greed. It believed that all that is held in honour and admiration 
among men is achieved by toil and venture, experience and intelligence. 
This society of adventure was open to the Iranians if they were ready 
to become Greek; they could become citizens of a Greek polis in Iran, 


1 [On the spread of Magian traditions and ideas see pp. 1ooff. and 826ff.] 

2 L. Robert, La Carie II (Paris, 1954), p. 79; Id. in Laodicée du Lycos, pp. 300, 308, 333. 

3 V. A. Tcherikover, Die hellenistischen Stddtgrtindungen von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf 
die Rómerzeit (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 19off. (Philologus, Supplementband xıx. 1); W. W. Tarn 
and G. T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilization, 3rd ed. (London, 1952), pp. 159ff.; N. V. Pigu- 
levskaya, Goroda Irana (Moscow, 1956), p. 43. 

4 Plutarch, de fort. Alex. 3; J. & L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique no. 176”, Revue 
des études grecques Lxv (Paris, 1952), pp. 181-5; G. P. Carratelli, ““Greek Inscriptions of the 
Middle East”, East and West xvi (1966), p. 34. 

5 Diodorus xix. 90. 3; cf. E. J. Bickerman, Four Strange Books of the Bible (New York, 


1967), pp. 158ff. 
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or even generals in the Seleucid army. Herodotus observes that of all 
men the Persians were the readiest to adopt foreign customs.? 

In this manner, without planning it, the Greeks decapitated the 
native nationalism. It is not the rajahs, but the young dreamers of 
dreams who overthrow the empires “with prophesying to the old of 
the new world’s worth”. These ambitious dreamers found this new 
world in the Greek city, in Seleucid service, or in Greek literature. 
Alexander's Romance was a more potent factor of hellenization than 
Homer. 

Thus, the real hellenization of Iran began only after the end of the 
Seleucids; when the Iranian rulers, beginning with Mithridates I of 
Parthia, the “‘Philhellene’’, as he called himself, needed bright men of 
Greck education to manage the Seleucid inheritance. The Iranian elite, 
men who could enjoy the presentation of Euripides’ Bacchae at the 
Parthian court, were no longer swallowed by the Greek polis, but 
remained Iranian, and trusted Ahuramazda again, and not Apollo. 
The Iranians became really hellenized when they believed that Greek 
wisdom was originally their own, borrowed by the Greeks from their 
ancestors after Alexander's conquest of Persia.? Historical myth is 
sometimes more philosophical than historical facts.? 


APPENDIX 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE SELEUCID DYNASTY 


Seleucus I. 312-281 B.c. 
312. Seleucus seizes Babylon. The (ante-dated) beginning of the Seleucid 
era. 
312-305. Seleucus establishes his rule in Babylonia and Iran. 
311. The (ante-dated) beginning of the Seleucid era, according to the 
Babylonian reckoning. 
305. Seleucus, Ptolemy I of Egypt, and other Macedonian war lords 
assume royal title. 
¢. 305. Foundation of Seleucia on the Tigris. 
¢. 305-303. Seleucus conquers the Far East of Iran. Peace and amity with 
the Indian king. 


1 Herodotus I. 135. 

2 A. Abel, “La figure d’Alexandre en Iran” in La Persia, p. 123; similarly, the Jews 
regarded Solomon as the source of Greek wisdom; G. Vajda, **Le prologue de Qirsani”’ 
in In memoriam Paul Kahle, p. 225. Cf. p. 475 below. 

* [For some details of Seleucid history see also ch. 2, pp. 32ff. and ch. 5, pp. 185ff.; for the 
development of religious thought in Seleucid Iran see ch. 22, pp. 821ff.; for the administra- 
tion of the polis and the royal authority and titles of Seleucid kings see ch. 19, pp. 709ff. Ed.} 
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301 (summer). Seleucus and Lysimachus defeat Antigonus at lpsus. 
Ptolemy I of Egypt seizes Phoenicia and Palestine. 
300. Foundation of Antioch on the Orontes. 
292. Antiochus (D), Seleucus! son, co-regent and viceroy of Mesopotamia 
and Iran. 
281. Seleucus defeats Lysimachus and acquires Asia Minor. 
281 (September). Seleucus I murdered. 

Antiochus I. 281—261 
280-279. War between Antiochus I and Ptolemy II of Egypt. 
278. The Celts, coming from Macedonia, overrun Asia Minor. 
275. Antiochus’ victory over the Celts. Formation of Celtic state in 
Galatia. 
274-271. War between Antiochus I and Ptolemy II. 
261 (2 June) death of Antiochus I. 

Antiochus II, son of Antiochus I. 261—246 
260-253. War between Ptolemy II and Antiochus II, allied with Macedonia. 
c. 260. The Persian Ariarathes founder of the Cappadocian kingdom. 
252. Antiochus II marries Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy and sister of 
Ptolemy III, having divorced Laodice. 
c. 250. The Parni, founders of the Parthian monarchy, in Bactria. 
248/7. The (ante-dated) beginning of the Parthian (Arsacid) era. 
246. Death of Antiochus II. Accession of Ptolemy III. Civil war between 
Laodice and Berenice. Egyptian intervention. Secession of Diodotus of 
Bactria. 

Seleucus II, son of Antiochus II and Laodice. 246-225 
245. Ptolemy III conquers Syria and Mesopotamia, and abandons these 
lands because of troubles in Egypt. 
241. Peace between Ptolemy III and Seleucus II. 
240. W^r between Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax, his brother and 
viceroy in Asia Minor. 
239. Defeat of Seleucus II. 
238. Antiochus Hierax defeated by Attalus I of Pergamum. Attalus 
proclaimed king. Parthia invaded by the Parni. 
237. Peace between Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax. 
c. 251. Seleucus' expedition against the Parthians. 
230. Wat between Attalus I of Pergamum and Antiochus Hierax. 
228. Defeat and end of Antiochus Hierax. The expansion of Pergamum 
in Asia Minor. 

Seleucus III, son of Seleucus II. 226-223 

Antiochus III, son of Seleucus II. 223-187 
221—217. War between Antiochus III and Ptolemy IV. 
220. Antiochus III defeats Molon, the rebellious viceroy of Mesopotamia 
and Iran. 
217 (26 June). Ptolemy III defeats Antiochus III at Eaphia. 
216-13. Conflict between Antiochus III and Achaeus, his viceroy in 
Asia Minor. 
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212—205. Antiochus III reconquers Far East. 
200-198. Antiochus III against Ptolemy V. Conquest of Phoenicia and 
Palestine. 
192—188. Antiochus III against Rome. 
189. Antiochus defeated. 
188. Peace with Rome. Antiochus loses Asia Minor. 
Seleucus IV, son of Antiochus III. 187-17; 
Antiochus IV, brother of Seleucus IV. 175—164(?) 
c. 170. Mithridates I of Parthia. Parthian expansion in Iran. 
169-8. War between Antiochus IV and the Ptolemies. Antiochus conquers 
Egypt and abandons it on Rome’s order. 
167—164. Persecution and revolt in Judaea. 
165-4. Antiochus’ campaign in the East. 
Antiochus V, son of Antiochus IV. 164(?)-162 
Demetrius I, brother of Antiochus IV. 162-150 
162. Demetrius seizes the throne. Revolt of Timarchus, the viceroy of Iran. 
161. Defeat of Timarchus. 
152. Beginning of the Maccabean State. 
Alexander Balas, allegedly a son of Antiochus IV. 150-14; 
150. Balas, supported by Egypt, defeats Demetrius I. Egyptian influence 
in Syria. 
Antiochus VI, Balas’ son. 145-143/2 
Demetrius II, son of Demetrius I. 145—139/8 
145. War between Antiochus VI, supported by general Tryphon, and 
Demetrius II, supported by Egypt. 
143/2-138. Tryphon against Demetrius II. 
141. Parthians in Mesopotamia. 
140-39. Demetrius II campaigns against the Parthians. 
Antiochus VII, brother of Demetrius II. 1539/8—129 
130-29. Antiochus’ VIPs campaigns against the Parthians. 
End of Seleucid rule in Iran. 
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(London) 

Journal Asiatique (Paris) 

Journal of the American Oriental Society (New York) 

Journal (and proceedings) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Calcutta) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society Bombay Branch (Bombay) 

Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, 29 vols (Bombay, 
1922-35) 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies (New Haven, Conn.) 

Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient (Leiden) 
Journal of Hellenic Studies (London) 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Singapore) 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago) 

Journal of tie Numismatic Society of India (Bombay) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soviety (London) 

The Journal of Roman Studies (London) 

Kairos (Zeitschrift fiir Religionswissenschaft und Theologie) 
(Salzburg) 

Klio (Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte) (Berlin) 

Kumi (Aarbog for Jysk Arkaeologisk Selskab) (Aarhus) 
Kratkie soobshcheniya o dokladakh i polevykh issledovaniyakh 
Instituta istorii materialno? kultury AN SSR (Moscow) 
Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung, begründet von Adalbert 
Kuhn (Göttingen) 

Loeb Classical Library 

Mémoires de la délégation archéologique française en 
Afghanistan (Paris) 

Mesopotamia (Rivista di Archeologia, Faculta di Littere e 
filosofia) (University of Turin) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin (old series 1905-42; new 
series 1942- ) (New York) 
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MMP 


Le Muséon 


Museum 


NC 
NGWG 


Numismatica 


OLZ 
Oriens 


Orientalia 
Pauly 


PBA 
Philologus 


PO 
RAA 
RAC 


REA 
Religion 


RGG 


RHR 
RIN 
RN 
RSO 
Saeculum 


SBE 
SCBO 


Semitica 
SHAW 


SPA 
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Monuments et Mémoires (publiés par l'Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres) (Fondation Eugène Piot, Paris) 

Le Muséon (Revue d'Études Orientales) (Louvain-Patis) 
Museum (art magazine edited by the Tokyo National Museum) 
(Tokyo) 

Numismatic Chronicle (London) 

Nachrichten von der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
xu Gottingen (Gottingen) 

Numismatica (Rome) 

Orientalische Literaturzeitung (Berlin—Leipzig) 

Oriens (journal of the International Society for Oriental 
Research) (Leiden) 

Orientalia (a quarterly published by the Faculty of Ancient 
Oriental Studies, Pontifical Biblical Institute) new series (Rome) 


= Pauly, A. Real-Encyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 


(ed. G. Wissowa) (Stuttgart, 1894- ) 

Proceedings of the British Academy (London) 

Philologus (Zeitschrift für das klassische Altertum) (Stolberg, 
etc., now Berlin) | 

Patrologia Orientalis (ed. R. Gaffin and F. Nau) (Paris) 

Revue des arts asiatiques (Paris) 

Reallexicon fur Antike und Christentum (ed. T. Klauser) (Stutt- 
gatt, 1950- ) 

Revue des études arméniennes, nouvelle séric (Paris) 

Religion (A Journal of Religion and Religions) (Newcastle upon 
Tyne) 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., 6 vols(Tübingen, 
1927-32); 31d ed., 7 vols (Tübingen, 1957-65) 

Revue de P Histoire des Religions (Paris) 

Rivista Italiana di Numismatica e Sciengi Affini (Milan) 

Revue Numismatique (Paris) 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Rome) 

Saeculum (Jahrbuch fur Universalgeschichte) (Freiburg- 
Munich) 

Sacred Books of the East (Oxford) 

Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis (Oxford) 
Semitica (Cahiers publiés par l’Institut d’Études Sémitiques de 
PUniversité de Paris) (Paris) 

Sitzungsberichte der heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Heidelberg) 

A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman, 
6 vols (Text pp. 1-2817) (Oxford-London-New York, 1938- 
39); repr. 12 vols (Tokyo, 1964-65); no vol. xrrr; vol, xiv New 
Studies 1938-1960 (Text pp. 2879-3205) (Oxford-London, 
1967); vol. xv Bibliography of Pre-Islamic Persian Art to 1938 
(cols 1-340), Reprint of Index to Text Volumes I-III (i-vi) 
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Sumer 
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TITAKE 


TM 


T^oung Pao 


TPS 
VDI 
WVDOG 


WZKM 
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ZA 
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(pp. 1-63) (Ashiya, Japan, 1977); vol. xvi Bibliography of Islamic 
Persian Art to 1938 (cols 341-854) (Ashiya, 1977); vol xvir 
New Studies 1960-1973. In Memoriam Arthur Upham Pope, Part I 
Pre-Islamic Studies (pp. 3207-3717) (not yet published); vol. 
xvii New Studies 1960-1973..., Part II Islamic Architecture 
(not yet published); vol. x1x New Studies 1960-1973. .., Part II 
Islamic Art (not yet published). References are given to page 
numbers only. 

Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen (Deutschen) Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 

Studia Iranica (Leiden) 

Sumer (journal of archaeology and history in Iraq) (Baghdad) 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener (Österreichischen) Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

Syria (Revue d'art oriental et d'archéologie) (Paris) 

Trudi Tughno-Turkmenistanskoi Archeologischeskoi Kimplexnoi 
Ekspeditsii, 6 vols (Moscow, 1949-58) 

Travaux et mémoires (Centre de Recherche d'Histoire et Civili- 
zation de Byzance) (Paris) 

T’oung Pao (Archives concernant Phistoire, les langues, la 
géographie, l'ethnographie et les arts de l'Asie orientale) 
(Leiden) 

Transactions of the Philological Society (London) 

Vestnik, drevnei istorii (Moscow) 

Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft (Leipzig) 

Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Vienna) 

Yale Classical Studies (New Haven, Conn.) 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologie (Berlin) 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländischen Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden) 
Zeitschrift für Numismatik (Berlin) 


The following frequently quoted works are given in an abbreviated form 
marked with an asterisk 


Christensen, A. L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. Copenhagen-Paris, 1944 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d'Études 48). 


Diakonoff, I. 


M. and Livshits, V. A. Dokumenty iz Nisy I v. do n.e. Predvari- 


telnye itogi raboti (Documents from Nisa of the 1st century B.C. 
Preliminary summary of the work). Moscow, 1960. 

* Parfianskoje tsarskoje choziajstvo v Nise", V/DI 1960.2, pp. 14-58. 

* Novye nakhodki dokumentov v staroi Nise” (New kinds of documents 
at old Nisa), in Peredneaziatskii Sbornik 1 (Near Eastern Symposium 
no. 11) (Moscow, 1966), pp. 135-57 (English summary, pp. 169-73). 

Parthian economic documents from Nisa, ed. by D. N. MacKenzie, Plates 1 
(London, 1976), Plates 11 (London, 1977), Texts r, pp. 1-80 (CIIr, Part 11, 


Vol. 11). 
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Firdausi. Shah-nama, Beroukhim edition, 10 vols. Tehran, 1313/1934-1315/ 
1936. Gives corresponding page numbers in the editions of Turner 
Macan (4 vols, Calcutta, 1829) and J. Mohl (text and French translation, 
7 vols, Paris, 1838-78). 

Moscow edition, 9 vols. 1963-71. 

Mohl’s French translation printed separately, 7 vols. Paris, 1876-8. 

English translation A.G.and E. Warner, 9 vols. London, 1905-2; 
(Trubner's Oriental Series). 

Abridged English translation R. Levy, The Epic of the Kings. London, 1967 
(Persian Heritage Series). 

Ghirshman, R. Iran. Parthians and Sassanians. London, 1962 (American 
edition is entitled Perstan Art 249 B.C.—A.D. 651). 

Henning, W. B. “Mitteliranisch”’, in Iranistik 1, Linguistik (Leiden, 1958), 
pp. 20-130 (HO 1. Iv. 1). 

Hill, G. F. Catalogue of the Greek coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. 
London, 1922 (Catalogue of the Greek coins in the British Museum). 

Le Rider, G. Suse sous les Séleucides et les Parthes. Paris, 1965 (Mémoires de la 
Misson archéologique en Iran 38). 

Maricq, A. “Classica et Orientalia 5, Res Gestae Divi Saporis”, Syria XXXV 
(1958), pp. 295-360; reprinted with revisions in C/assica et Orientalia, 
extrait de Syria 1955—62 (Paris, 1965), pp. 37-101 (Publication hors 
série 11). | 

Noldeke, T. (tr.) Tabari= Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari. Leiden, 1879. 

West, E. W. Pahlavi texts, 5 vols. Oxford, 1880-97. Repr. Patna, 1965 (SBE 5, 
18, 24, 37, 47). 

Wroth, W. W. The Catalogue of the coins of Parthia. London, 1903 (Catalogue 
of the Greek coins in the British Museum). 


CHAPTER I 


1. Sources 


Classical authors: the relevant passages are mostly referred to in Bevan, The 
house of Seleucus (below). Greek inscriptions: a list can be found in L. Robert, 
“Encore une inscription grecque de l'Iran", CR.AI 1967, p. 281. For later 
discoveries see the yearly reports of J. and L. Robert in “Bulletin épi- 
graphique”, Revue des études grecques (Paris). 

Archaeological evidence: the latest, though already outdated survey is to 
be found in L. Vanden Berghe, Archéologie de Iran ancien (Leiden, 1959), 
pp. 223ff. | 
Bernard, P. (ed.). Fouilles de Ai Khanoum 1. Paris, 1973 (MDAFA 21). 

" Fouiless de Ai Khanoum"', CR.AI 1974, pp. 270-312. 

Frumkin, G. Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia. Leiden, 1970 (HO vir . ri. 1). 
Leriche, R. “Ai Khanoum’’, Revue Archéologique (Paris, 1974), pp. 231- 
70. 
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Bickerman, E. J. Chronology of the Ancient World. London, 1968. 

On the beginnings of the Arsacids cf. also the divergent view of J. Wolski, 
“The decay of the Iranian empire of the Seleucids and the chronology of the 
Parthian beginnings"', Bery/us X11. 1 (1956-7), Pp. 35-52. 


3. Seleucid Iran 


Bickerman, E. J. ““The Seleucids and the Achaemenids”’, in La Persia e il 
mondo greco-romano (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Rome, 1966), 
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CAH, vols vix and vii. 
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